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Tue days have passed when to edit a Greek play was popularly 
considered an introduction to the Episcopate. On the question 
whether bishoprics are better administered since the discon- 
tinuance of the practice we are not audacious enough to specu- 
late. But, on the cognate question, whether Greek plays are 
better edited we may perhaps venture to form an opinion. 
There are, at any rate, those who have quite made up their 
mind upon the matter, and they occasionally communicate their 
conclusions in a somewhat lugubrious strain. ‘The glories of 
‘the Porsonian school,’ say these Jaudatores temporis acti, 
‘have passed away. With the worthies of our youth, the 
‘ illustrissimi, preclarissimi, and amplissimi viri of prefaces and 
‘dedications, the knowledge of the classical languages has 
‘ perished from the earth. ‘The age of critical canons, brilliant 
‘ emendations, neat notes, and learned glossaries has gone by ; 
‘ we have fallen upon an age of editorial Sechitaion, intolerable 
‘ prosing and wire-drawn speculation, or mere hand-to-mouth 
‘ compilations, abstracted from the scrinia of German professors.’ 
We are constrained to admit that there is some reason in these 
complaints. Editions of classical authors, and all sorts of com- 
pendia, and hand-books upon classical subjects, are to be found 
In every bookseller’s shop. We have them in octavo and 
uodecimo, in English and Latin, in the blotting-paper of 
Leipsic, and the hot-press of Paternoster-row; but very few 
of them are constructed with any more exalted object than that 
’ of the Jew razor-dealer who imposed upon poor Hodge. They 
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are simply ‘made to sell.’ Accomplished editors, ready to 
edit anything, from Phedrus up to Lycophron, arise at the 
bidding of Mr. Bohn. ‘Et spes et ratio studiorum in Cesare 
tantum.’ There are to be found, or were lately to be found, gen- 
tlemen anxious to try their hand upon any possible author with 
rather shorter notice than that required by our distinguished 
statesman for steering the Channel fleet, or performing the opera- 
tion for the stone. Now this is a great disadvantage and dis- 
couragement to real scholarship. It sets at nought the rule 
which alone insures the fit treatment of any subject. We ought 
to write because we have something to say, not to say something 
be cause we are compelled to write. With the persons of whom 
we have been speaking, the case is exactly and painfully the 
reverse. There is no reason why they should prefer one subject 
to another, or edit one book more than another. They have 
no utterance to deliver, no special message to declare, no literary 

artiality to vindicate, no theory to support, no carefully accu- 
mulated knowledge to communicate. And therefore what they 
do write is, for the most part, without life, meaning, or value. 
Any one who has reflected upon the state and prospects of 
classical learning in this country, must admit, that there is some 
danger of its falling into a decadence of this sort. We are so 
very practical that we are in danger of losing the fruits of 
practice altogether. We confine scholarship within the limits 
which certain accredited scholastic examinations require, and 
thereby impair, if we do not destroy, its highest uses. Learning 
is, always must be, a slow process; we live too fast to learn. 
The national spirit breaks out in all we do. Our impatience 
will no more pause over the difficulties of an author, than wait 
an hour at a railway station. Whatever be the consequence, 
we must ‘get on;’ get on to the end of our Aeschylus or Thucy- 
dides, just as much as get on to Paddington or Euston Square. 
Consequently we use the means which we imagine will enable 
us to get on, and are careless of everything else. Now, if the 
object of study was identical with the object of a journey; if 
the one thing needful was speedy arrival at the terminus, this 
would be defensible, and indeed most wise. But it is not so. 
If classical studies are pursued in this way, they are simply 
stripped of all that renders them worth pursuit. They are 
emphatically évepyeias évexa; it is the process of prosecuting 
them, more even than the results of the process, which gives 
them value. ‘If the Almighty,’ said the philosopher, ‘held 
* Truth in the one hand, and the investigation of Truth in 
‘the other, I would choose the latter.’ The sentiment is a 
noble one, even — it be expressed in an exaggerated form, 


and is eminently applicable to the pursuits of scholarship; for 
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in them, could we have the result without the process, it would 
be of comparatively little worth, whereas the process, even 
without the result, would confer no mean benefit upon the 
intellect which had been engaged upon it. We must, there- 
fore, concede somewhat to the representatives of the old school 
of Philology, since we share their dislike of all royal roads and 
railroads to that goal which our fathers reached by the painful 
paths of the ancient discipline. But we cannot go along with 
them altogether. If classical scholarship is to retain its place 
in the education of our countrymen, it must lengthen its cords, 
and strengthen its stakes; it must forego some things of which 
it was proud, and condescend to others which it despised. Are 
there any indications to show that it is, as our neighbours say, 
master of the situation, and has the genius and courage to 
maintain its place? It is because we believe that the present 
work of Professor Conington is no mean contribution to the 
possibility of an affirmative answer, that we have selected it as 
the subject of these remarks. And we attribute to it this cha- 
racter, because it seems to us to unite very remarkably the 
merits of the two philological schools which divide the world 
of classical criticism and commentary. It occupies a sort of 
intermediate position between the old school and the new. 
Mr. Grote has taught us to distrust this useful formula of 
speech; and, without doubt, we are not prepared to maintain 
an exact intercommunity of opinion or purpose between all 
whom we classify together as members of the one school or the 
other. Still we take leave to say that here, as in the case of the 
Sophists, the distinction is a real one, and for all practical pur- 
poses definite enough. There is the school of the letter, and 
the school of the spirit; the first busy with an analysis of the 
external form in which the thought is expressed, the second 
with the thought itself. The one has laboriously built up a 
theory of the language, and may be said mainly to value the 
literature as the material out of which the theory is constructed, 
and the actual concrete expression of its laws. The other regards 
the written document in the light of the shell which contains 
the fruit, and strives to penetrate beneath this into the writer’s 
mind and meaning, for the purpose of reaching the treasures of 
poetry, philosophy, or fact, which he may be made to render 
up. Each method has its own merits, each its own defects; 
but the common practice of considering them to be mutually 
exclusive has in no small degree operated to the detriment of 
both. We could ill afford to lose either. The habits of mind, 
formed and fostered by philological studies, even taking the 
words in their narrowest sense, are of the utmost value. Ela- 
borate accuracy, critical tact, and cultivated taste, the nice dis- 
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crimination which discerns aright the likeness of things different 
and the difference of things alike; these and many other mental 
excellences are the genuine fruit of that careful analytical 
treatment, which classical scholarship «at é£oynv applies to 
the texts of the great writers of Greece and Rome. Still this 
is very far from all that we should ask from modern learning, 
when she sets herself to the task of unfolding what Githe has 
aptly called the ‘seven-sealed volume of antiquity.’ It is hers 
to resuscitate a perished Past with its habits of thought, and 
feeling, and belief; its customs, institutions, literature, arts, 
and arms. It is hers to gather up the experiences of an elder 
world, not only in the wider field of policy and war, but in the 
most intimate details of social and private life. And if some 
stern utilitarian interpose his triumphant Cui bono? the answer 
may surely be, ‘Much every way.’ For the scholar may 
plead with the ancient Solver of riddles, ta xawa tois mddat 
Texpaipowat, and may confidently point to the practical results 
which have been found to follow a calm and far-looking con- 
templation of the social and political, or even the religious 
analogies of an elder civilisation. Or he may rest his case 
simply upon the universal interest of humanity in all human 
beings, human societies, and human forms of thought. But 
whatever vindication of his character and pursuits he may be 
inclined to adopt, it is plain that he can easily justify himself for 
not looking upon the works of ancient authors, either altogether 
or mainly, with an eye to their outward form. His concern is 
with the knowledge of which that text is the depository, quite 
as much as with the text itself; and his scholarship, therefore, 
evolves itself rather in the shape of archxology, history, philo- 
sophy, or poetry, than of philology commonly so called. 

It would be interesting to extend our inquiry somewhat 
further, and to ask, ‘ What was the effect of the older classical 
‘training upon the public mind, and upon those who mainly 
‘ influenced and directed it? What modifications are mainly to 
‘ be expected from the new?’ This is a more ambitious design 
than we can venture to entertain. But if George Canning, and 
perhaps the younger Pitt, may be considered as ‘ representative 
men’ of the class whom it was the purpose and the pride of 
our ancient system to form, we may console ourselves for the 
loss of the extreme polish and brilliancy which shone forth in 
all they did, by the presence of a more genial spirit of general 
cultivation, a larger range of philosophical inquiry, and a more 
lively sympathy in living interests among the men now distin- 
guished in literature and politics. ‘The ‘ Homer’ of Mr. Glad- 
stone would have been impossible, even in conception, to the 
authors of the anti-Jacobin. Party prejudices may have misled 
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Mr. Grote, but who will not admit that the parallelism which 
he tries to establish between ancient and modern politics has 
given a new and vivid interest to Greek history? A Chancellor 
of the Exchequer under the Georges would scarcely have 
trained himself for his office like Sir Cornewall Lewis, by the 
study of Greek literature and German learning. Even the 
wonderfully cultivated intellect of Burke would have seen with 
surprise a treatise on early Roman history emanating from the 
arid atmosphere of Downing Street. And what would have 
been the amazement of the cotemporaries of Elmsley had they 
found an Oxford professor, even in that classic air, for ever 
redolent of Greek particles and Aristotle, devoting his time to 
an English poet, and producing, like Professor Conington, a 
capital paper of discriminating criticism upon Pope? We might 
easily pursue the subject further; but perhaps we have said 
enough to show what we mean by two schools of classical learning, 
differing in their character and effects. 

We have already admitted that in this, as in other analogous 
cases, it would be exceedingly delusive to separate these Schools 
from each other by any definite lines of demarcation, to say that 
they have no points of contact, or to assert that no scholars have 
ever imbibed the spirit of both, and given evidence of mature 
philosophical, as well as philological wietenhi, But undoubt- 
edly the two schools appear in an attitude of antagonism more 
commonly than the circumstances of the case require: and, with 
all possible respect for the names of the great critics familiar to 
our youth, we cannot but believe that the fault lies in a great 
measure with Porson and his immediate successors. Indeed 
the brilliant genius of Porson, his surprising achievements, and 
the fascination of his nearly perfect style, have exercised an 
influence in England, long paramount, and scarcely even as yet 
disputed. Now Porson never gave a reason for anything, and 
consequently some of his disciples are very angry, and seem to 
consider you exceedingly unreasonable when you make a 
demand upon them for anything of the sort. To discover and 
propound a critical canon after the manner of Dawes and 
Elmsley, is in their judgment a triumphant intellectual exploit, 
the glory of which is only impaired, and vulgarised, by 
assigning the reasons upon which it rests. To them it is 
nothing that a particular form of expression is rendered 
necessary, or excused by the universal laws of thought and 
language, the real ground of its authority being that it occurs 
five times in AUschylus, eleven in Sophocles, and twenty-nine 
in Euripides. If Porson had condescended to give, as he very 
well might have given, the rationale of those rules in which he 
embodied the result of his observations, we do not think that the 
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rules themselves would have been less satisfactorily established, 
less likely to impress themselves upon the memory, or less 
valuable additions to the sum of torte knowledge. We 
cannot agree with a distinguished living member of the 
Porsonian school, that philology has little or no concern with 
the causes of inflexion, idiom, and other grammatical phenomena. 
If philology be a science, it must deal with its own phenomena, 
as other sciences deal with theirs; it must seek to explain their 
laws, and failure in the attempt is undoubtedly a misfortune, 
and to a certain extent a reproach. The opposite system 
results in a narrowness of view, and corresponding exclusiveness 
of method, which has circumscribed philology within unworthy 
limits, and depreciated its value in the eyes of a practical 

eneration. Isolated from all other forms of human knowledge, 
it has been isolated also from human interests, and banished 
by the world to the Grammar School, and the College Lecture 
Room. And with the profoundest conviction that philology, 
even in this shape, possesses the highest value as an intellec- 
tual discipline, we cannot but feel that the world is right, 
if what is called scholarship shall persist, at such a time 
as this, in confining itself to mere verbal and exegetical 
criticism, and be content to see in the broad page of Greek 
and Roman lore, radiant with the light of genius, and teeming 
with the fruits of wisdom, nothing nobler than the ‘happy 
hunting grounds’ of a pedant’s imagination, where the phi- 
lological sportsman may prowl for ever after particles, hunt 
idioms through the mazes of many a linguistic labyrinth, and 
occasionally unkennel some monster of a solecism from its 
lurking-place in the text. Seriously speaking, in the possibility 
of rising above this narrowness of method, without abandoning 
that which it contains of useful discipline,—in the possibility, 
that is to say, of combining the spirit of the two schools, with- 
out sacrificing their special excellences, is involved the future 
fate of classical scholarship in England. If by an enlarged 
treatment of the subject we are enabled to give a living interest 
to the old philology, by showing its intimate connexion with 
other living interests that come home to ‘the business and 
bosoms of men ;’—if we can see how largely the literature with 
which that philology deals, has contributed to nurture the 
intellectual life of the modern world, how the thoughts which 
are still living, and stirring, and working among us, may be 
traced back in a thousand instances to those learned and liberal 
studies, those ‘litera humaniores,’ which for centuries have 
occupied and exercised the strongest intellects of Europe; 
if any modification of our method we can do this ;—then 
Philology may stand her ground, to the infinite advantage not 
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of the commonwealth of letters only, but of the civil common- 
wealth as well. Todo this successfully we must deal with 
antiquity in a genial spirit. We must project ourselves, out of 
our modern selves, and enter into the inner meaning of the 
past, its thoughts, and feelings, and utterances; we must read 
the record of its outer life with a human sympathy, trace out 
the ties which bind the brotherhood of men together, and link 
the chain of its fortunes with our own. The débris of the old 
world must be something more in our eyes than a heap of 
antiquarian rubbish. The dry bones must live, and the breath 
of genius can make them live. A genuine and sympathetic cri- 
ticism analyses the gifts with which God has dowered the human 
soul,—treasures of knowledge, power, and beauty—traces their 
birth and growth through past developments, and seeks to find 
how far they form a part of that great heritage, bequeathed to 
us by the ancestors of our intellect who lived, and thought, 
and spoke in the earliest homes of philosophy and song. e 
must not sink into mere antiquarian pedantry, or modern 
dilettantism. If liberal studies are worth cultivation for their 
own sake, we must be content to admit that to us they are more 
precious still, as means of mental training. By them we believe 
that we may sharpen the perceptions, refine the taste, 
strengthen the logical faculty, and in short multiply the powers 
of the mind’s action, by multiplying the objects upon which 
they are enabled to act. And therefore no thoughtful man 
will give his suffrage to any intellectual pursuit, as a means of 
education, where these objects are not paramount, and in which 
the possibility of carrying them out successfully is not attested 
by experience. Is then, classical scholarship of this sort 
possible at the present day ? is it a probability? Can we point 
to scholars who within the last few years have shown them- 
selves capable, either individually or collectively, of carrying 
out the conception? This is a question which we believe that 
many persons are asking with no affected anxiety. To answer it 
satisfactorily would demand a much larger share of attention 
than we have any right to claim. But some remarks concerning 
the condition and prospects of scholarship, in the various phases 
which it may assume, and indeed has assumed among ourselves, 
may aid us in assigning his true position as a critic and editor 
to Professor Conington, and in determining the value of his 
present contribution to classical learning. 

What we have called the old school of philology, the dogmatic 
criticism conducted after the exemplar of Bentley, Porson, 
Elmsley, and other well-known adepts in the art,—scholarship in 
short, car’ é£6ynv,—has long formed the glory of the University 
of Cambridge, where it is cultivated with surprising success, 
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erhaps we may say practised with exaggerated exclusiveness. 
We must, however, admit that this special culture has borne 
noble fruits. And the University of Porson, Dobree, Monk, 
Blomfield, the Wordsworths, Kennedys, and Selwyns may well 
be proud of the children she has reared, and the achievements 
she has wrought during the last half-century. Those acquainted 
with the work still in by Mr. Shilleto, with his boundless 
learning of a special sort, and his Attic taste, ‘ plus Arabe qu’en 
Arabie,’ will not hesitate to admit that he is a worthy son and 
successor of sires like these; and the pages of the Philological 
Journal show that many younger men, Mr. Cope, Mr. Mayor, 
Mr. Lightfoot, Mr. Clark, Mr. Scott, and several others, as 
Mr. Paley, who has a separate claim to our consideration, are 
determined that the ancient character and renown of Cambridge 
scholarship shall not degenerate in their hands. Oxford adopts 
a different line. But the shade of the Great Athenian Dean 
still lingers in the classic halls of Christ Church. We may, 
perhaps, regard the Dean’s able successor, and his co-lexico- 
grapher, the Master of Balliol, as belonging to the same school ; 
and if so, they certainly must be classed among those members 
of it who have done the highest service to the cause of classical 
learning in England. Mr. Linwood also would surely be 
acknowledged by the most fastidious Porsonian as one whose 
ability and performances entitle him to be considered a successful 
editor and critic, after the manner of the old masters. And 
doubtless there are others, of more local reputation, not unworthy 
to be classed with these. 

For scholarship, therefore, in the old and restricted sense of 
the word, we have no fear. But this is not all. Even among 
those who agree that a careful and continuous elucidation of 
his author’s text is the legitimate office of an editor, there is no 
small difference of opinion as to the manner in which this 
elucidation is to be conducted. The strictest sect, as we may 
call them, of the old school, observed facts, noted down words, 
pointed out idiomatic turns of speech, illustrated them by an 
accumulation of parallel passages, and embodied the results of 
this sort of ledeaiien in a dogmatic canon, all rebellious 
exceptions to which they reduced to submission by a procrustean 
process of emendation. There are, however, those who protest 
against a system which, while it rests upon the rule, ignores the 
reason, and by omitting to investigate the causes of its own phe- 
nomena, tacitly cuts itself off from the fellowship of the sciences, 
because it repudiates the method by which all science is built 
up. It is, perhaps, to Dr. Peile that we owe the first serious 
attempt conceived in an opposite spirit. He was unfortunate 
in selecting a great poet for his experiment, for his plan fre- 
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quently forced upon him a very unpoetical phraseology ; and, 
while labouring to convey the exact English equivalent to some 
Greek phrase, he was often betrayed into the employment of 
language which sounded more like a travesty than a translation 
of the sublime original. Nevertheless, he did good service, and 
has not been without a wholesome influence upon his successors, 
as indeed Professor Conington has gracefully acknowledged. 
And now, the growth of a more rational, or at any rate more 
reasoning, criticism, is visible in many things, perhaps most par- 
ticularly in our grammars. That miserable amalgamation of 
false principles, repetitions, and self-contradictions, known as 
the Eton Syntax, is no longer lord paramount of the realms of 
Priscian. 

Kiihner, Bernhardy, Rost, Madvig, Kennedy, and Donaldson, 
have superseded ‘ Verbum personale.’ Peace to its manes! He 
must, indeed, be an enthusiastic philological Old Mortality who 
would seek to perpetuate its memory. 

Closely united to this sort of commentary, but by no means 
identical with it, is a method of illustration to which we attach 
the greatest importance. What Buhle has said of the great 
Peripatetic master, ‘ Non nisi ex Aristotele ipso Aristotelem 
intelligas,’ is perhaps true of every writer whose works it is 
worth while to study at all. To understand the man’s writings 
you must understand the man; you must know him intus et 
in cute; you must familiarise yourself with his habits of 
thought, and ways of looking at things; his little weaknesses 
and reticences, and wrongheaded twists of taste and judgment, 
as well as with the more patent principles of his philosophy, and 
his more brilliant conceptions and modes of expression. You 
must, in short, penetrate below the surface, and so enter into 
your author's spirit, as to have some idea of what he is likely to 
say upon any given subject, before you know what he does say. 
And further, he who is conscious of the wonderful power of 
words, how they symbolise, not the working of the reason only, 
but that of the imagination also, and sometimes guide and master 
us by their subtle influence when we fancy them our slaves,—he 
who feels this will readily understand how particular words call 
up whole trains of thought, religious, philosophic, and poetical, 
and how much, therefore, is implied by their recurrence. 
Accordingly the study of a writer’s words, as he himself 
employs them, can never be superseded by any more general 
notion of their meaning derived from vocabularies or lexicons. 
Every scholar will recognise the truth of this assertion in refer- 
ence to his favourite author. It is particularly true with respect 
to Aischylus, as, did space permit it, would be an easy task to 
show. Not only, then, does it require rare intellectual power 
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for a German or an Englishman of the nineteenth century to 
divest himself of his subjectivity, and so to come out, as it were, 
from himself, and the thoughts of his own generation, as to enter 
thoroughly into the mind of a man whose intellectual life and 
training must have been entirely alien from his own, but to do 
this demands much labour, patience, discrimination, and self- 
denial of a particular sort. No wonder, therefore, that the 
extreme difficulty of the task has rendered its successful accom- 

lishment unusual, and perhaps even the notion of attempting 
it unpopular. The scholar will readily perceive that we refer 
to something like that which Dissen has tried to do for Pindar, 
Klausen for Auschylus, and Schneidewin for Sophocles, but 
which Porson, Elmsley and Blomfield have not done, or perhaps 
considered it desirable to do, for their respective authors. Yet 
they can hardly have been in the right. The gradually increasing 
insight into an author's mind and meaning, the clearer vision 
of the dupa é& éurrecpias which a careful study of the nexus 
sententiarum gives, is one of the greatest results which an editor 
can achieve, and is as satisfactory to himself as it is useful to 
his readers. No one can conscientiously say that anything of 
the sort has hitherto been practised successfully by English 
scholars. On the contrary, the attempt has been coldly looked 
upon both here and elsewhere by those who claim par excellence 


the scholar’s name. Even Hermann, who possessed, in no ordi- 
— degree, the mental subtlety necessary for conducting such 
analysis, and not seldom exercised it, appears to ignore, in his late 
edition of A®schylus, the existence of so able and —— a 


predecessor as Klausen, a fate which the latter did not deserve, 
notwithstanding his metrical ignorance and most injudicious 
attempts at emendation. It is not probable that we shall for 
the future have to complain of a similar defect. There are 
many indications to the contrary. The principle for which we 
contend seems to be recognised in the volumes of the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Classica’ which have lately appeared. Indeed, the attempt to 
develop it is, or, we regret to say, has been, obviously the 
most successful portion of Mr. Macleane’s books. And Mr. 
Paley, we are glad to see, appears now fully to sympathise 
with our sentiments. His observations on this matter in the 
preface to his English /éschylus are able and satisfactory, and 
we recognise with satisfaction a progress in the right direction 
from the elegantly written but somewhat supercilious preface 
to his Latin edition of the same poet. 

Once more: ‘ All philology,’ says Dr. Donaldson, ‘ which 
‘ pretends to be scientific must be comparative, or rest upon the 
‘comparison of cognate idioms.’ This has certainly not been 
hitherto admitted in England. Even now, many scholars 
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believe Dr. Donaldson’s doctrine to be founded on affection for his 
own spécialité, and, like Ellendt, regard with unconcealed aver- 
sion the troublesome innovations gui Sanscriticé balbutire vellent. 
But Dr. Donaldson is a sufficiently good scholar, in their own 
sense of the term, to prove the possibility of uniting both 
characters in one person, and the scientific principle for which 
he contends is beyond dispute. Comparative philology, even 
more than comparative anatomy, by extending our knowledge 
of the genus, renders our acquaintance with the cognate spe- 
cies more full and precise. Thus, even, for Greek and Latin 
philology, in the narrowest sense of the term, it does a valuable 
work. But it bestows a still greater boon upon the old scholar- 
ship, by uniting it to ethnography and history, and thus confer- 
ing upon it that wider and more human interest which it has 
sometimes, not unreasonably, been supposed to want. If it be 
true, that there once existed, and in the second degree still 
exists, a common chain of Languages, stretching from the 
Ganges to the Douro, the attempt to treat any one of them as 
autocthonous and independent of the rest, must be a violation of 
all scientific principles, and indeed a wilful relinquishment of the 
soundest sources of scientific knowledge. The connexion of 
the Indo-Germanic dialects with the Sanscrit is the great ex- 
ploit of comparative philology; at any rate, the exploit in 
which we are more immediately interested. The impulse given 
to the science by Humboldt, in Germany, is still, it is needless 
to tell our readers, followed up with the learned enthusiasm of 
that learned land; and the great works of Bopp and Grimm 
have laid a broad and solid foundation upon which many distin- 
ished men are assisting to raise a superstructure. In England, 
r. Donaldson, Frank Newman, Professor Key, and a few 
others, have laboured not very harmoniously in this new field ; 
but, with the exception of the first, without producing any very 
remarkable effect. We personally have not arrived much fur- 
ther than a dim consciousness that something ought to be done 
we cannot, as yet, exactly see or say what. An adopted son of 
Oxford, with learning rare, at any age of human life, but trul 
marvellous at his early years, Professor Max Miiller has done 
much to awaken an interest which none but himself can satisfy, 
in this wider and more scientific philology. His work on the 
Languages of the Seat of War in the East will form a new era 
in the prosecution of these studies in England. But we are, 
however, at least alive to the necessity of treating the Indo- 
Germanic family of languages as one great whole; of searching 
out among them identical roots, and similar forms of inflexion 
and derivation ; of investigating the laws of the changes of sound 
and phonetic equivalence ; of determining the point of diver- 
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gence in kindred dialects, and classifying together those most 
intimately related to each other. These inquiries lead us into 
a period antecedent to all known history, yet they assume a 
direct bearing upon known historical problems. ‘The asserted 
Tyrian origin of the Greek Alphabet; the whole question as to 
the connexion of Greece with Egypt and the East; the relative 
antiquity of the Greek and Latin, their separate and parallel 
development from one parent stock, or their hypothetical con- 
nexion in a hypothetical pre-historic Pelasgic speech; the 
ethnography of the ante-Roman inhabitants of the Italian Penin- 
sula, and the weight to be assigned to the Greek element 
amoung them; the descent of the languages of France, Spain 
and Italy, with the sister dialects to which Max Miiller directs 
attention, through the medixval romance dialects from the 
language of old Rome; the amount of corruption introduced 
from Gothic or Teutonic sources, as illustrated, for instance, in 
the Langue d’Oc, and the Langue d’Oil ;—all these, and 
others which might be mentioned, are surely matters which 
stand in very intimate relation to Greek and Latin scholarship, 
limit our conception of it as we may: but they are matters for 
the elucidation of which we must look to the future rather than 
to the present or the past. No subjects, we are convinced, 
more thoroughly deserve to attract the attention of those, who, 
like Professor Conington, have been called to occupy our newly 
constituted classical chairs. 

But lastly, no similar reproach can be brought against English 
scholarship, for its treatment of ancient history in the narrative 
form. To say nothing of what has been done by our ances- 
tors, there are names among our contemporaries destined to 
occupy the highest place among the labourers in this great field. 
Fynes Clinton, Thirlwall, Arnold, Grote, Merivale, Cornewall 
Lewis, need not be ashamed of comparison with any writer 
whom France or Germany has produced. We look with con- 
fidence to England’s greatest orator and statesman to vindicate 
the ancient studies, in a work which shall ‘ hold the mirror up 
to nature,’ and reflect the ‘ very age and body ’ of the Homeric 
times. Colonel Rawlinson and his coadjutor are doing more 
than any man has yet done for our knowledge of Herodotus, 
and consequently for our knowledge of the history, antiquities, 
ethnography, geography, and inner life of that old world which 
once seemed to have passed utterly beyond our grasp. They 
have had an able predecessor in the biographer of Aristotle, the 
Hertfordshire Incumbent, whose name is now so widely known. 
It would not be easy to over-rate the services of Mr. George 
Long in all that relates to Roman law, and the civil life of 
Rome. Much has been done by Professor Ramsay, much is 
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expected from Mr. Donne.’ Indeed, Englishmen seem to us 
particularly well qualified to edit the ancient historians. Spite 
of its critical defects, Arnold’s Thucydides is a masterpiece of 
its sort. Is it to have no successors? What has become of the 
Rugby school? The Professor of Ecclesiastical History has de- 
voted his keen taste for the picturesque in scenery, and incident, 
to the land and life of the people whose fortunes are most 
closely connected with his chair. Mr. Congreve once gave good 

romise, in a somewhat hastily executed edition of Aristotle’s 

olitics. But this was in former days. We can scarce follow 
him through the phases of Oxford Tutor, Democrat, Propagandist 
of Imperialist, and Positive Philosopher, till, like Erostratus, 
he seems to have mistaken notoriety for fame, without being 
reminded of Lucian’s 6 xaxodaiwwv Llepeypivos, }, os avtos 
éyaipev ovopatwv, Eavtov IIpwreds: dravta yap dons Evexa 
ywwopevos, Kal wupias TpoTas TpaTrépuevos, TA TENEUTALa Kal TIP 
éyéveTo, ToToUT@ apa TH Epwte THs SdEns elyero. Our business, 
however, with him at present is as an Editor, not as an assailant 
of Christianity ; and we can only regret that one who once affected 
the style of Arnold, should have deviated so widely from the 
manner, as from the morals of his great master. 

We have not been led into the foregoing remarks for the 
mere pleasure of ventilating our own notions upon things in 
general. We have ever kept in view the purpose of the present 
paper; but something like a sketch of the whole field of English 
scholarship was necessary if we wished to ascertain the place 
which we are to assign in it to Professor Conington. He may, 
we think, be said to occupy an intermediate position between 
the two schools whose general features we endeavoured to 
delineate. Like a wise householder—and we employ the com- 
parison in no irreverent spirit, for we speak of serious things, 
truly serious in their vast capacity for intellectual good and 
evil—Professor Conington brings forth from his treasure-house 
things new and old. He cannot be said to want himself, or to 
depreciate in others the exact scholarship of the Porsonian 
school. But even when a very young man, he seems to have 
seen the necessity for a more literary, that is, a wider and more 
sympathetic treatment of the writers of Greece and Rome. He 
showed himself desirous of bringing to bear upon them an 
acquaintance with modern poetry, philosophy, and esthetical 
criticism, and of associating the ancient studies with other 
studies of more general, living, and human interest. His 





1 Mr. Butler has, we see, succeeded to the task. His elegant taste will find a 
fitting field in Tacitus; and with the materials ready to his hand, he need find no 
difficulty in giving to the world an edition which shall reach the required standard 
of scholarship and erudition. 
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edition of ‘The Agamemnon,’ conceived in this spirit, was a 
very creditable performance; and if he has not altogether 
transferred the sublime peculiarities of the Greek Pythagorean 
into our mother tongue, he has only failed where, perhaps, we 
should all fail; where Symmons and Blackie have been only 
partially successful; and where Potter, Sewell, and many 
others have not succeeded at all. But the courage with 
which he ventured to express his approbation of the some- 
what unpopular attempt of Dr. Peile to determine the rationale 
of Greek idioms by analysing the mental operations which they 
express, and seeking for illustration in the requirements of 
our own language; his correct estimate of the special ideas, 
poetical, religious, and philosophic, which stamp so singular an 
impress upon the genius of the father of the Greek drama ; his 
just and artistic appreciation of dramatic characters, and par- 
ticularly of Clytemnestra’s character; his power of detecting 
those points of likeness, or diversity, in ancient and modern 
literature, the critical development of which cause the former 
to become to us a vivid and intelligible reality ; and, finally, his 
care and acuteness in all matters pertaining to the received 
philology ;—all this gave promise of great future excellence 
when maturer powers should be combined with increased 
culture and more extended observation. The present edition 
of ‘ The Choephorz ’ does not belie this promise. He himself 
tells us that it is ‘the well-ripened fruit of wise delay ;’ and 
such it evidently is. Its pages bear the mark of much patient 
pondering, and well-exercised thought. Most happily, we think, 
he has united the exact observation of the letter with the culti- 
vation of the spirit ; the old, careful, critical commentary on the 
text, with the attempt to penetrate into the mind and meaning 
of the man. The general literature of the subject is ably 
discussed in the introduction, and the treatment of the great 
Agamemnonian legend by Adschylus well distinguished from the 
simplicity of the Homeric narrative, and the more vulgarized 
form which it assumed under the hands of Euripides. And the 
commentary itself goes far to fulfil the conditions which we 
have described as necessary to classical criticism, if classical 
criticism is to hold its ground. The power of throwing himself 
thoroughly into his author, which nothing but long study and 
familiarity can give, is, we think, very satisfactorily evinced by 
Professor Conington in his interpretation of the text. The 
nexus sententiarum, the latent links of thought often depending 
upon associations which belong to the idiosyncrasy of the author, 
mythological allusions, or obscure historical facts, are sagaciously 
worked out, and stated in a continuous form. This is well done 
throughout; but we may refer our readers for confirmation and 
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illustration to the notes extending from the 305th and the 480th 
line. They may also learn how good critical taste and tact con- 
duct to the true meaning, where mere dry, verbal scholarship is 
at fault, by examining the explanation given of such passages 
as v. 201—4, 207, 208. At the same time, the more strictly 
critical and philological portion of the notes is sufficiently 
elaborate and exact to satisfy the most uncompromising adhe- 
rents of the oldschool. Indeed, the Professor sometimes, though 
rarely, evokes the shades of those wonderful ‘ figures of mane 
which, like ‘Lar and the old Penates,’ formed the ungainly, 
but fondly-worshipped household divinities of the Old World 
generation of scholars. We do not hear much of Hyperbaton, 
Hypallage, Prostosemainomenon, and the like, though the 
citation of the ‘ Anacrusis of the Antispast,’ from Bamberger, 
must have warmed the heart of Dr. Bloomfield, if that worthy 
editor has condescended to the perusal of so unorthodox a com- 
mentary. But, at any rate, Professor Conington does not 
merely dogmatise after the old fashion upon these questions ; 
he is prepared to render a reason for his faith; and, unlike 
those with whom we have compared him, if we are obliged to 
differ, he gives us something to differ from. With respect to 
the delicate and difficult question of textual emendation, he 
takes up what we are more and more inclined to believe is the 
only legitimate ground, and on the rare occasions where he 
resorts to conjecture is fairly successful. To a certain extent, 
nascitur emendator non fit. But extensive reading and man 

trials may partially supply the place of natural aptitude. e 
should imagine that Professor Conington’s emendations are 
derived rather from the former than from the latter source. 
We miss that brilliant intuition which distinguishes the happier 
efforts of Dr. Badham; but we always find sound sense supported 
by careful scholarship. And perhaps the second is the less 
perilous power after all. It may happen that the appetite for 
conjectural improvement will follow the course described by 
Hermann. The young scholar rushes forward, impelled by a 
sort of ‘furia Francese, to do battle with the grammatical 
anomalies of MSS. In time, his ardour cools; and he sees 
reason to repent of an impetuosity which not unfrequently 
results in the very evils by which it has been excited. ‘ Initio 
‘nihil non corruptum esse suspicatur; ubi autem maturuit 
‘scientia, paullatim intellegit, multo minus corruptos ad nos 
‘ pervenisse veteres scriptores, quam a criticis esse corruptos.’ 
(Herm. ad Medeam.) But it may also happen that the matter 
takes a different turn. The emendator is successful; and 
success is a dangerous temptation. ‘ Increase of appetite doth 
grow with what it feeds on.’ The restorer of corrupt passages 
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would be always restoring ; but as corrupt passages are happily 
not subject to the law of increase, he is compelled to resort to 
those which need no emendation; and sooner than permit his 
conjectural faculty to become rusty from disuse, he exercises it, 
at last, as wildly as Bentley did upon Milton, and Burgess does 
upon everything inscribed upon parchment or paper. Professor 
Conington, as we have said, takes up what we feel assured is 
the right position in this matter. It is, on the one hand, most 
ented to alter, and print your alteration of everything in 
the text which appears exceptionable. A faulty reading may 
contain a trace of the true one. A bad emendation will prob- 
ably obliterate it. The successive guesses of editors, each more 
ingenious than its predecessor, overlay the original passage so 
entirely that the writer himself would never recognise his own 
thought. And sometimes increased experience shows that the 
supposed error ought, in all wise, to be retained. How much 
of the Greek language would ere this have been swept away if 
scholars had always worked their will, and expunged from the 
text every usage which they could not reconcile with the state 
of linguistic knowledge existing at their own time? And even 
yet, we have not passed beyond the possibility of such literary 
deputation. Even yet, for instance, persons are to be found 
who would condemn to unconditional banishment every instance 
of the naked optative occurring without av, except in the strictly 
optative sense of a wish or aspiration; whereas we believe the 
usage to be as legitimate, and to possess as distinct a sense, as 
any in the language. On the other hand, it is equally undesir- 
able to take under our protection every monstrous form of 
speech which a MS. may present. Such commentators as 

ellaner, who exult over a solecism, and welcome with delight 
a reading which no man, under the present conditions of human 
intelligence, shall ever understand, are, in their own way, quite 
as offensive and mischievous as those re-writers of the ancient 
poets and historians, whose names we do not care to specify. 
If the ingenuity of the latter gentlemen could almost dispense 
with MSS. at all, the blind belief in them of the former far 
transcends the limits which separate reasonable faith from 
superstition. Cicero, even in his days, could complain in a 
very remarkable passage, ‘De Latinis libris _ me vertam 
nescio, ita mendose et scribuntur et veneant.’ (Ad Fam. iii. 5.) 
If such was the case with Latin works, Greek would probably 
be in a still more evil plight. Where, then, the necessity is 
imperative, and the remedy plain, it would be mere unreasoning 
obstinacy to reject an excellent emendation. Some variety of 
opinion will assuredly always exist as to the particular emenda- 
tions which meet these requirements; but this is the common 
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condition of all human affairs. The right course in this, as in 
all other matters, is not to be determined without labour, 
thought, discipline, and experience. Doubtless, it is as well 
for scholarship as it is for morality that this should be the case, 
A firm belief in the fact protects us against our own presumption 
and the sciolism of others; but on this, we cannot enlarge. We 
have said enough, we trust, to induce our readers to examine 
Professor Conington’s ‘Choephore’ for themselves, for it is no 
part of our design to write a commendation of any book or man, 
per se. We are anxious about the state of classical scholarship; 
anxious about its future prospects, and the probable state of 
public opinion upon the subject. And we have written because 
we entertain some very positive views respecting the method 
under which it must be pursued, if it is still to retain the 
influence which it has long and usefully exercised upon the 
national mind. One very important element in that method is 
the time-honoured practice of editing a Greek play. We have 
explained our opinion as to the right way of doing this; and 
we now invite our readers, if they share our belief in the impor- 
tance of the matter, to test our conclusions by comparing the 
present edition of ‘The Choephore’ with the far-famed 
performances of a similar character by English scholars of 
the last generation. If our principles are sound, Professor 
Conington will not suffer from juxtaposition with the great 
names of Porson, Elmsley, Monk, and Blomfield. Nay, we 
even think that there are some traces of special and national 
excellences in his work, which render it as able a performance 
as if it had been written beyond the Rhine. We sincerely trust 
that no jealousy at home may, in any way, blind our schools and 
universities to the fact ; and assuming the appropriate function 
of the ancient chorus, we will conclude in the words of worthy 
old Eupolis :— 

"AAN’ dxoter & Oearai rapa Kai Evviere 

pipar’’ evOus yap mpds tpas mporov drodoyncopat, 

6 re mabdvres tous Eevous pev Aéyere mounds coors, 

i 8¢ tis trav evOad’ avrov pundt Ev xeipov povar 

émirOnrat TH Toupee, Tavy SoKxei Kax@s poveiv, 

paiverai Te kai mapappe: trav hpevov TH T@ Ady. 

GAN’ éuot weibearbe mavrws peraBadovres Tovs Tpdrrous 

#7 POovei® Sray ris jay povorxy xaipy vewr. 


We have trespassed so long upon our readers’ attention that 
we are compelled to defer to a future occasion a few remarks of 
a critical character, which the notes appear to demand. 


NO. CI,—N.S, 





Art. II.—Ancient Collects and other Prayers, for the Use of 
Clergy and Laity; selected from various Rituals. By 
Wituiam Bricut, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, Theological Tutor of Trinity College, Glenalmond. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and James Parker. 


‘I nave been studying,’ said General Paoli to Dr. Johnson, 
‘the ecclesiastical writers of the Middle Ages.’ ‘ Why, sir,’ 
replied Johnson, ‘they are very curious.’ The one and the 
other spoke of the pursuit as of something which might occupy 
* some six or eight weeks of a busy man’s leisure time: and that 
was about the idea which the last century had formed of the 
various Church works and Church sciences of the Middle Ages. 
Notice how. completely such books even as Wheatley’s ignore 
all liturgical writers previous to the Reformation; how to him, 
and to such as him, the Millennium, which elapsed between the 
time of Justinian to that of Luther, isa pure blank. How little 
could the men of that generation, so wise in their own conceit, so 
contentedly and equally anathematizing Rome on the one hand, 
and Methodism on the other, form an idea of the distinct and 
separate sciences, each of them not to be acquired but by the 
labour of a life, which the narrowest boundary of the term 
Ecclesiology must needs embrace! Art on the one side, Anti- 
quarianism on the other. Art, with her separate divisions 
of architecture, music, painting, and the crafts and mechanical 
studies that minister to all these; the precious works of the 
needle, in which England by the consent of all stood first; the 
various schools of glass painting, the work of the potter, the 
enamels of Limoges, the manipulation which-could raise a 
Quentin Matsys to the very first rank of artists, and endue 
the flowers of the field with the cold metallic life of iron and 
brass ;-—all this on the one side: on the other, the gradual compi- 
lation of Liturgy, Office, Sacramentary, the living kernel of 
devotion enshrined in its art-shell, the breath of life, animating 
the otherwise worthless, though glorious, forms of medizval skill. 
On which of these subjects might not volumes on volumes be 
written? On Hagiology ? Let those patient Fathers of Brussels, 
now in the third century of their labour, toiling on with the 
Bollandist Octeber, answer the question. Then we need a 
history of the Missal, tracing it out in its various European 
families. We want the wealth that can first amass a library 
full of those invaluable Incunabula, printed according to the use 
of all the more celebrated Churches of Europe ; from those which 
Norway gave us, the Missale Nidrosiense and Upsalense, to those 
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of Seville and Evora in the far south, and those of Dantzic, 
Strigonia, and Cracow, on the confines of the Eastern Church ; 
glorious tomes bound in half-inch oak or chesnut, armed, and 
nobbed, and studded with wrought brass or silver, scaled, tortoise- 
fashion, with metallic lappets, and bound together by the hogskin 
back, relic of boars that had fattened themselves plentifully 
in great forests of beech; those volumes that have initials of 
such marvellous splendour, with flowers and fruitage curling 
down the side of the page, or symbolising in their very 
pattern the meaning of the Epistle or Gospel which they 
prelude. All these books have to be collected, divided according 
to their families, need their histories related, their various 
developments and corruptions set forth, till the qutbreak of the 
Reformation on the one side, or the all-grasping, all-leveiling 
interference of Rome on the other, drove them from the cathedral 
choir into the royal or municipal library. And if the Missal 
needs this history, equally so does the Breviary. Let the 
reader try, as the writer has done, for nearly twenty years, 
and he will find that scarcely a third-rate town in France or 
Germany but will yield him, in its library, some ancient Breviary 
of a family hitherto unknown to him. We could specify, at the 
present moment, between three and four hundred of a date 
anterior to the Reformation ; and, in all probability, that amount 
is not the half that diligent examination could produce. What 
further are we to say of Hymnology, the history of which 
remains still to be written? What of the endless varieties of 
Antiphons and Responses? What of Antiphonaries, Sequen- 
tiaries, Graduals, Processionals, Benedictionals, and their count- 
less varieties? Surely this, that the science of Ecclesiology is 
truly infinite. Well may that noble description in the Wisdom of 
Solomon, consequent on the ‘command to build a temple upon 
‘ Thy holy mount, and an altar in the city wherein Thou dwellest, 
‘a resemblance of the holy tabernacle which Thou hast prepared 
‘from the beginning,’ be applied to the treasures of art and 
learning laid up in the storehouse of the Catholic Church. 

Of one small division of this great shrine it is our purpose 
now to speak. We have in various preceding papers given 
‘some account of the general arrangement of Missals and Bre- 
viaries,—have endcavoured to show the grand distinctive features 
of the various liturgical families of East and West, while 
no long time since we offered some remarks on the basis of all 
Catholic rituals, the Psalter, From the Lex Psallendi, we 
naturally turn to the Lez Orandi; and we now propose to say 
something as to the character, history, and various modifications 
of actual prayers, whether Collects or Litanies, both in the 
East and West. The subject is entirely new; and we must 
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therefore entreat the reader’s pardon if, in endeavouring to 
untwist a somewhat tangled skein, we should sometimes 
ourselves become confused ; if, where we have scarcely a guide 
to precede us, we should be guilty of occasional mistakes. 
The prayers to which we are about to direct the reader's 
attention, may conveniently be divided into six classes :— 
- Collects, properly so called. ; 

Longer prayers, such as have no distinctive name, but are 

the Euchai of the Eastern Church. 

. Litanies, 

. Illations, 

. Exhortations. 

q Responsory Prayers; the Preces of Lauds, Prime, and 
Vespers. 

7. Benedictions. 

Each of these we will by turns consider, and we will com- 
mence with the Collect. The derivation of the word is uncer- 
tain. It may be because the substance of the prayer is collected 
from the Epistle and Gospel which it accompanies; or much 
more probably, because into that prayer the priest collects the 
wishes and supplications of the by-standing faithful. This 
much better agrees with the Greek synonym, Synapte. 

A Collect, then, is (1) a liturgical prayer; (2) must be short ; 
(3) embraces but one main petition; (4) consists but of one 
sentence; (5) asks through the merits of our Lord; and (6) ends 
properly with an ascription of praise to the Blessed Trinity. It 
18 a composition belonging to the Western Church; for, as 
is well known, the Eastern Church has nothing resembling it. 
In the East, 1. There is no varying Collect for Sunday and 
Festival. 2. The prayers are almost all lengthy. 3. They 
form various sentences, and embrace a variety of particulars; 
and 4, they do not, in so many words, base their request on our 
Lord’s merits. 

There is nothing more wonderful than the immense variety of 
the Collects said, or that have been said, in the Western Church. 
Numerous as those are which the Latin Communion still 
possesses, a still larger number have probably pérished in the 
destruction and desolation of Diocesan Missals. Our own 
Prayer-book contains less than a hundred. It might not be 
difficult to find, without searching very far, a thousand of equal 
beauty; and Mr. Bright, in the Tittle book which stands at the 
head of our article, has done good service in familiarizing 
the English reader with a few of these. 

The construction of Collects is on a plan which is tolerably 
unvarying. When fully developed, it consists of five parts. 

1. The Invocation. 
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2. The Antecedent Reason of the Petition. 

3. The Petition itself. 

4. The benefit which, if it be granted, we hope to obtain. 

5. The Conclusion. 

Take an example. 

1. Almighty Gop. 

2. Who seest that we have no power of ourselves to help 
ourselves. 

3. Keep us both outwardly in our bodies and inwardly in 
our souls. 

4. That we may be defended. . . . hurt the soul. 

5. Through Jesus Cuxist our Lorp. 

This, as we have said, is the fullest version of a Collect, 
though the Petition may sometimes consist of two or more 
members. Frequently the fourth clause is omitted: still more 
frequently the second: rarely both. 

Let us now, by way of understanding better these Collects, go 
through the more interesting half of the Church’s year,—from 
Advent to Trinity, with a comparison of the Collect for the 
day in various uses. We must remember that the one English 
Collect supplies the place of the Collect, the Secreta, and the 
Post Communio, of the Roman Church; all of them in like 
manner varying with the Festival: although the Collect, the 
Maxima Collecta, (the Oratio Supersindonem of the Ambro- 
sian rite,) is almost always the fullest and richest. We will 
take as a specimen of the rites of various Churches—l. ‘The 
Roman; 2. The Sarum; 3. Our own English Prayer-book ; 
4. As an example of a Medieval German rite, the Lae 5. 
The Aquilean; and 6. ‘The Modern Paris. To these we will 
add as an example of that reform which it was intended at the 
revolution to carry out, the amended Collects proposed in the 
Royal Commission, but which were never presented to Convo- 
cation, and which lay buried in the library at Lambeth till a 
Parliamentary vote the other day dragged them out to light. 
A diligent comparison of documents so various and yet all so 
illustrative of the times and circumstances under which they 
were composed, cannot be without its advantage. 

It has always appeared to us that in beginning the arrange- 
ment of the yearly Collects, the English Reformers had in- 
tended to deviate far more widely from the Sarum use, than 
they afterwards found it convenient to do. The Collects for 
the three first Sundays in Advent have no resemblance in the 
Missal and in the Prayer-book. The ancient Missals to which 
we have referred give it thus (and we may observe once for all 
that, where we quote the Roman alone, it is because the 
Sarum, Liége, and Aquilan agree with it) :— 
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* Raise up, we beseech Thee, O Lorp, Thy power, and cause that from 
the imminent perils of our sins we may merit through Thy protection to 
be delivered, and through Thy liberation to be saved.’ 

Our Reformers, dismissing the ancient form, composed a 
fresh one from the Epistle; net without its own beauty, but at 
‘the same time containing an awkwardness in its arrangement 
which would at once prove it of later date. 

That for the Second Sunday in Advent is as follows :— 

‘Stir up, O LorD, our hearts to prepare the ways of Thy Only-Begotten 
Son, that, through His Advent, we may merit to serve Thee with purified 
minds,’ 

Here, again, our Reformers have formed their Collect from 
the Epistle. 

In like manner with the third. 

‘We beseech Thee, O Lorp, to bow down Thine ears to our prayers, 
and enlighten the darkness of our minds by the grace of Thy visitation.’ 

So here, once more, our Reformers compounded their Collect 
from the Epistle, though with a glance here and there at the 
more ancient form. 

In the fourth Sunday we find them for the first time trans- 
lating from the old Collect, but so translating as to lose almost 
wholly its true spirit and emphasis. In the original it is ad- 
dressed to Gop the Son; and with the dramatic effect which 
permeates every ecclesiastical office, calls upon Him,—as if the 
work of our redemption were not yet begun,—to raise up His 
power and succour us, to be born, as it were, for our sakes. 
In our version, this beautiful realization of the approaching 
festival is lost: the silver is become dross, the wine is mixed 
with water; the prayer is now addressed to ‘Gop the Faruer,’ 
and ends, ‘ through the satisfaction of Thy Son, our Lorn,’ &c. 
In these Advent Collects, then, our Prayer-book falls short of 
its original; we shall find in many that succeed, that this is 
far from being the case. King William’s Divines still further 
injured this Collect, merely transcribing the Epistle :—* O Lorp, 
* Who hast given us cause of perpetual joy by the coming of 
‘ Thy Son, our Saviour, among us, raise up Thy power, we 
* pray Thee, and possess us with a mighty sense of Thy wonder- 
* ful love, (!) that whereas through the cares of this life we are 
* sore let and hindered in running the race,’ &c. 

On Christmas-day it has usually been thought that our 
Prayer-book had adopted an original Collect. ‘* The Collect 
‘ for this day,’ says Palmer, ‘ is not directly translated from the 
‘ancient Offices of the Church.’ It is true that the Roman 
and Sarum uses give a perfectly different prayer :—‘ Grant, we 
‘beseech Thee, Almighty Goo, that the new birth of Thine 
* Only-Begotten Sow in the flesh, may liberate us whom ancient 
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‘slavery held under the yoke of sin.’ But we have noted 
our own Collect in more than one German Missal: a fact 
which ought to be known to English liturgical scholars. 

On S. Stepheu’s Day, our Prayer-book has, in our opinion, 
a clear advantage over its original. The Gregorian Prayer is 
somewhat lean and poor. ‘Grant to us, Lorp, we beseech 
‘ Thee, to imitate that which we celebrate, that we may learn 
‘to love our enemies, because we celebrate his birthday, who 
‘ could pray even for his persecutors to our Lorp Jesus Curist.' 
And the same remark may apply to that for S. John. The 
Ecclesiam tuam benignus illustra is but poor compared with its 
exquisite development, ‘ Merciful Lorp, we beseech Thee to 
east Thy bright beams of light upon Thy Church.’ If the 
reader wishes for a bathos, he has only to turn to King 
William’s book: ‘ Merciful Gop, Who art light, and in Whom 
‘is no darkness at all, enlighten our minds, we humbly be- 
‘seech Thee, with such a full understanding of the doctrine 
‘ taught by Thy blessed Apostle and Evangelist 8. John, that 
‘ we, walking in the truth and in all holiness and purity of 
‘life, may have fellowship with Thee and Thy Son Jesus 
‘ Curist, by Whose blood being cleansed from alli our sins, we 
‘ may at length attain to everlasting life.’ 

The first Prayer-book of Edward VI. gives the Collect for 
Holy Innocents from the original :—‘ Almighty Gop, Whose 
‘ praise this day the young innocents, Thy witnesses, both 
* confessed and shewed forth, not in speaking, but in dying: 
‘ mortify and kill all vices in us, that in our conversation our 
‘life may express Thy faith, which with our tongues we do 
‘ confess, through Jesus Curist our Lorp.’ So far as we know, 
our present composition is original ; it seems no improvement 
on the old Collect. King William’s Divines have, however, 
sunk far beneath it:—‘O most Blessed Gop, Who, having sent 
‘ Thy Son in our nature, didst preserve Him in His Infancy 
‘ from the malice of Herod, by whom many other children were 
‘slain, grant that in all dangers and adversities we may put 
‘ our whole trust and confidence in Thee, and do Thou by Thy 
‘ good providence preserve us from the rage of unreasonable 
‘and wicked men, or strengthen us by patient sufferings to 
‘ glorify Thy Holy Name, through Jesus Curist our Lorp. 
* Amen.’ 

It were difficult to say why the Sunday in the Octave of 
Christmas has no especial Collect: its original one has cer- 
tainly no small beauty :—‘ Almighty, everlasting Gop, direct 
‘our acts according to Thy good will; that in the name of 
‘Thine Only-Begotten Son, we may be fruitful in all good 
* works.” 

In the Circumcision we have —what is not usual-—deep theo- 
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logical teaching slurred over for the sake of a smoother prayer ; 
and it is worth noticing how the same process takes place in 
the Parisian Missal as in our own. The Collect in the Roman 
and most other Missals is simply a prayer for the intercession 
of S. Mary: that which our compilers were imitating is a 
Gregorian Benediction ‘On the Octaves of the Lorp:'—‘ Al- 
‘mighty Gop, Whose Only-Begotten Son received corporal 
‘ circumcision on this day, to the end that He might not destroy 
* the law which He came to fulfil, purify your minds by spiritual 
* circumcision from all the incentives of viee, and pour upon you 
‘ His benediction.’ We see how our own Prayer-book polishes 
this Benediction, losing at the same time some of its value: 
the Gallican compilers write thus:—* O Gop, Who being made 
‘ Man for our sakes, didst vouchsafe as on this day to be cir- 
* cumcised, and to receive that name of Jesus: grant, of Thy 
‘ mercy, that we, renouncing the works of the flesh, may obtain 
* the reward of eternal salvation by the invocation of Thy Holy 
* Name; Who with the Father,’ &c. 

On the Epiphany, we have a mere translation of the Sarum 
rite. The Parisian agrees with it. King William’s Commis- 
sioners do little more than dilute it, without any material 
change in the substance. 

First Sunday after Epiphany.—Our Prayer-book sadly falls 
short of the pithy vigour, and what the French would call 
verve, 0. the Collect from which this is taken:—‘ Ut et que 
ugenda sunt videant, et ad implenda que viderint convalescant :’ 
where notice the admirable force of the last word, and especially 
of its preposition, so feebly expressed by the ‘may also have 
grace and power.’ The Commissioners dilute it in the fol- 

wing fashion :—‘ O Gop, Whose infinite mercies in our blessed 
‘ Saviour encourage us to call upon Thee: we beseech Thee 
‘ graciously to hear us, and grant that we may both perceive 
‘and know what is Thy good and acceptable and perfect will 
* revealed in us, and also,’ &. We can find no variation in 
the ordinary Liturgies. 

Second Sunday after Epiphany.—Again a literal translation 
from the Sarum. All the books agree. (The Commissioners :— 
“and so rule and guide us, that we may do our duties faithfully, 
*in their several places and relations, constantly abhorring that 
*which is evil,’ &c. &c.; taking it, according to their usual 
fashion, from the Epistle. 

Third Sunday after Epiphany.—Again a translation: except 
that ‘in all our dangers and necessities,’ is an addition of the 
compilers. Notice how beautifully, in the original Office, the 
‘right hand’ of the Lorp, stretched out in the Gospel to heal 
the leper, prayed for in the Collect to be our own defence, is 
glorified in the ‘ Offertory:’ ‘The right hand of the Lorp hath 
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‘the pre-eminence; the right hand of the Lorp bringeth mighty 
‘things to pass.’ The Commissioners, as usual, insert a large 
portion of the Epistle. 

Fourth Sunday after Epiphany.—Here the famous expression, - 
‘that by reason of the frailty of our nature we cannot always 
stand upright,’ is, probably, as good a translation as can be 
made of ‘ pro humana fragilitate non posse subsistere.’ By the 
Commissioners it is softened down into ‘that in many things we 
offend all.’ There seems very little connexion between this 
Collect and the Epistle: whether taken, as in our Book, from 
the beginning of the thirteenth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans; or, as in the Sarum and Roman, from the eighth and 
following verses. But it is worthy of notice; that there is a 
very strong connexion between our Collect and the Mozarabic 
Epistle—the complaint of S. Paul in Romans vii., regarding 
the struggle of the two natures. One cannot but think that the 
two were originally co-existent for this Sunday. The curious 
difference in the termination of the Sarum and our Collect, is 
not easily to be explained. Instead of ‘as may support us in 
all dangers, and carry us through all temptations,’ the original 
has, ‘that the things which for our sins we suffer, by Thy 
help we may overcome.’ 

We will now go on to Septuagesima.—Here all the books 
seem to agree. ‘lhe Commissioners introduce a long insertion 
as to the Christian race from the Epistle. 

Sexagesima.—Here the more ancient books have, for the 
conclusion, instead of ‘mercifully grant that by Thy power we 
may be defended against all adversity,’—‘ mercifully grant, that 
‘by the protection of the Doctor of the Gentiles, we may be 
‘defended against all adversity;’ a clause, which, from its 
very nature, is not of remote antiquity, and which manifestly 
has reference to the actions of S. Paul, as related in the Epistle. 
Quignon, who eliminates several passages of a similar kind, 
allows this to remain. But in the Parisian, instead of ‘ Doc- 
toris Gentium protectione,’ we have, ‘ Gratie tux protectione.’ 

Quinquagesima.—Here the compilers of our Prayer-book 
introduce a new Collect: and, it will scarcely be denied, to the 
manifest improvement of the Office. ‘The key-note of the whole 
service for Quinquagesima is, and ought to be, ‘the greatest 
of these is charity:’ but to that charity the Sarum Collect 
makes not the slightest reference. ‘We beseech Thee, O 
‘Lorp, graciously to receive our prayers, and having freed us 
‘from the chains of our sins, to preserve us from all adversity ;’ 
—a mere repetition of what has occurred in previous prayers. 
Ours must be regarded as one of the most successful of modern 
compositions in this line. ‘The Commissioners leave it almost 
unaltered. 
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Ash-Wednesday.—Our Collect is rather a résumé of that 
recited at the benediction of the ashes, than a literal translation 
of any. It is rather wonderful, that the Collect for the first 
Sunday in Lent was not transposed with this. At the same 
time, it shows the most venerable antiquity of these compo- 
sitions, that fasting should be for the first time mentioned, not 
on the Wednesday, but on the Sunday: the four extra days 
being, as every one knows, of comparatively modern intro- 
duction, ‘They were not introduced into the Mozarabic ritual 
till the revision of Cardinal Ximenes, And here, in entering 
on Lent, it is impossible not to bewail the ritual loss 
we experience in the rejection of the daily varying Collects 
during that most-holy time. That there is a certain amount of 
sameness in them, may not be denied: but, surely, had it been 
thought not desirable to retain all, every Wednesday and 
Friday might at least have been distinguished by their own. 
We will give examples of these for one week, noting the varia- 
tions in varying rituals. And for that purpose we will take 
the first Sunday in Lent. 

The First Week, Monday.—The Roman and Sarum :—‘ Turn 
‘us again, O Gop of our salvation: and, to the end that our 
‘fast of forty days may profit us, instruct our minds with Thy 
‘celestial discipline.’ 

Parisian :—‘ Grant, we beseech Thee, O Lorp, that our fasts 
Foes be acceptable to Thee: that by purifying us, they may 
‘make us worthy of Thy grace, and may bring us to eternal 
‘glory.’ And this is the general Collect for the day in most of 
the modern French Breviaries, although some few, as the Rouen, 
agree with Rome. 

Let us turn to the Ambrosian. The first of the five at 
Lauds is the same as the Roman. The second:—‘ We beseech 
‘ Thee, O Lorn, vouchsafe to hear, of Thy mercy, the morning 
. oad of Thy servants; and to them that desire to attain to 
‘ Thee, let the door of Thy indulgence ever stand open.’ The 
third :—‘ Gop, Who sheddest forth light at the morning hour, 
‘guard, we beseech Thee, of Thy mercy, our steps, that while 
‘we walk in good works, the faith of believers may ever shine 
‘forth in us.” The fourth:—‘Sanctify, O Lorp, we beseech 
‘Thee, our fasts; and, of Thy mercy, give us the pardon of 
‘all our faults.’ The fifth:—‘ Stretch forth, O Gop, Thy hand 
‘over us, and bestow upon us the help of celestial virtue.’ 

From the Ambrosian, turn we to the Mozarabic. The Collects 
at Matins are as follows :—‘ Although, O Lorp, the multitude of 
‘our enemies may deny that there is any help for us in Thee; 
‘yet the strength of our hope is mightily increased, because 
‘Thou didst vouchsafe to undertake our cause. Wherefore the 
‘mouth of them that speak lies shall be stopped, since perpetual 
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‘mercy surrounds them that put their trust in Thee.’ The 
second :—‘ O Lorp, with Whom is the full salvation of righteous- 
‘ness, and the perfection of incorruptible beatitude; grant to 
‘us that we may pass the time in the meditation of Thy law by 
‘day and night, and may forsake the way of sinners, and the 
‘seat of the scornful; to the end that, like a tree which bringeth 
‘forth its fruits in due season, planted by the rivers of waters, 
‘we may be full of fruits, and beautified with grace.’ The 
third :—‘ Let Thy discipline both join us to Thee by holy fear, 
‘and by fear, bring us to Thy joy: and, to the end that we 
‘may not depart from the path of righteousness, restrain us; 
on to the end that we may attain to felicity, give us faith in 
* Thee. 

Notice the marvellous difference between the brevity of the 
Rom-n, the quaint amplification of the Ambrosian, and the 
derivation from the Psalter, of the Mozarabic rite. It helps to 
give one some idea of what the treasury of the Church really 
is, When one calls to mind their countless Collects, each com- 
posed, not for the sake of appearing in an Office, but as the 
real utterance of some soul in affliction or distress ; composed 
at the expense of how much suffering, collected and arranged 
at the price of how much labour; starting from so many dif- 
ferent points, twining themselves round so many passages of 
Scripture, employing so many varied forms of expression! 
Commentators admire, and rightly, the richness of our own 
Collects. But what, when instead of one a week, there are 
three or four for each Hour of the day? and what, still further, 
when we take the aggregate of all these Offices, and consider 
them as a whole? To us it is perfectly marvellous what multi- 
tudes of exquisitely beautiful prayers, once the daily heritage 
of thousands who have now entered into their rest, are now 
absolutely lost ; dead prayers, as it were, to be found in folios 
which but few scholars open, and they principally for anti- 
quarian, rather than for religious, purposes. The two folios of 
the Mozarabic ritual, absolutely unused, except in a few Spanish 
churches; the Ambrosian, confined but to one province, and 
beyond that exercising no influence whatever. 

We will proceed to the Tuesday. 

Roman and Sarum :—‘ Look down, we beseech Thee, O 
* Lorn, upon Thy family, and grant that.our souls may through 
‘ Thy love be accounted glorious with Thee, forasmuch as they 
‘ chasten themselves by the mortification of the flesh.’ 

‘The Parisian :—‘ Preserve, O Lorp, Thy family, so as to be 
‘ ever instructed in good works ; and so console it with Thy pre- 
‘ sent assistance, that Thou mayest of Thy mercy lead it on to 
‘ eternal joys.’ 

Ambrosian. First Prayer, the same as the Roman. Second :— 
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‘Pour forth in our hearts, Almighty Gop, the pure and serene 
‘light of Thy truth ; that we may have no portion in the dark- 
‘ness of sin, who have merited to know and to fear the eternal 
‘life.’ The third :—‘ Hear us, O Gop of our salvation, and 
‘exclude from the consent of our will all evil concupiscence ; 
‘that since we know Thee to be the true light, we may not be 
‘entangled by any chains of the world.’ Fourth Prayer :— 
‘ Let our prayers, O Lorn, ascend to Thee, and repel all wicked- 
‘ness from Thy Church.’ Fifth Prayer :—‘ Grant to us, Lorp, 
‘we beseech Thee, to lay aside perverse dispositions, and ever 
‘to love holy justice.’ 

Mozarabic. First Prayer :—‘ Give, O Lorp, fortitude to Thy 
‘people against all adversities, and enrich Thy servants with 
‘the gift of peace; that according to the abundance of their 
‘ quiet, they may with one voice celebrate Thy praise in Thy 
‘temple, and, forgetting the ills of their life, may ever offer 
‘glory and honour to ‘Thy Majesty.’ Second Prayer :—‘ For- 
* give, O Lorn, the wickedness of our hearts, for which every 
‘one that is godly maketh his prayer to Thee in an acceptable 
‘time ; and give us understanding, through the prayers which 
‘ we offer, and instruct us in the path of this life, along which 
*we journey.’ Third Prayer :—‘ Pour forth, we beseech Thee, O 
‘ Lorn, in the hearts of Thy servants, the joy of the righteous 
‘which is in Thee, that Thy praise, which becometh well the 
‘just, may expel all depravity from our senses.’ 

These specimens may serve as an example of the infinite 
richness of such supplications. We will now continue thie 
ordinary course of the Sundays. 

First Sunday in Lent. Our Collect is scarcely more than a 
distant imitation of the Roman and Sarum:—* Gop, Which 
‘purifiest Thy Church by the yearly observation of the forty 
‘days’ fast, grant to Thy servants that the things which by 
‘abstinence they endeavour to obtain from Thee, they may 
‘through good works achieve.’ Mr. Palmer quotes an Ambro- 
sian Collect, which hardly bears a stronger resemblance to 
that of our Prayer-book. We can find no variation in the 
French or German Liturgies. The Commissioners, besides 
diluting the prayer, think fit to prefix what they call a sermon 
or homily, containing about ten lines, and in which they say: 
—‘It is most earnestly recommended to all persons, but more 
‘ particularly to all Churchmen, to observe that time religiously, 
‘not placing fasting or devotion in any distinction of meats, 
‘but spending larger portions of their time in prayer,’ &c. 

Second Sunday in Lent.—The Collect is almost a verbal 
translation; in the Gospel we follow the Sarum, which here 
curiously differs from the Roman, use. The latter reads the 
Transfiguration from S. Matthew; and some of the most striking 
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discourses of Italian preachers have been delivered on this day. 
But it is remarkable that Durandus explains our Gospel, and 
makes no allusion to the Roman: so does Sicardus. And this 
also was the case in the greater part of the Churches of 
Germany. 

Third Sunday in Lent.—Except that the epithet in ‘ hearty 
desires’ is added, and that the object of God’s defence, ‘ against 
all our enemies,’ is subjoined, ours is a literal translation of 
the Sarum Collect. This Sunday is, by Latin liturgists, said 
to set forth to us more especially the doctrine and the duty of 
Confession, its key-note being that passage in the Gospel :— 
‘When the devil was gone out, the dumb spake.’ In the 
Mozarabic Office, though both Epistle and Gospel are entirely 
different, the idea is evidently the same; the raising of Lazarus 
involving the doctrine of absolution in ‘ Loose him and let him 
go;’ and the Benediction in Lauds brings out this idea very 
strongly. 

Fourth and Fifth Sundays in Lent.—Here again our Collects 
are almost verbal translations of the Sarum. It may well be 
asked why, when everything else on Passion Sunday directs 
us more immediately to the subject on which from that 
day forward our thoughts are to be employed, the Collect 
should in no respect differ from those of the other Sundays in 
Lent. 

The Parisian Missal substitutes another in its place:—‘O 
‘ Gop, Who by the Passion of Thine Only-Begotten Son, and by 
‘ His humiliation, even unto death, hast destroyed the pride of 
‘ the ancient enemy: grant to Thy faithful people that they 
‘may both worthily remember that which He endured for us, 
‘and may by His example patiently bear all adversity ; Who 
‘ liveth,’ &c. 

Even the Commissioners of William the Third saw the 
propriety of a Passion Collect, as well as Epistle and Gospel. 
‘O Almighty Gop, Who hast sent Thy Son Curist, to be an 
‘High Priest of good things to come, and by His own Blood 
‘to enter in once into the Holy Place, having obtained eternal 
‘redemption for us; mercifully look upon Thy people, that 
‘by the same Blood of our Saviour, Who through the eternal 
‘ Spirit offered Himself without spot unto Thee, our consciences 
‘may be purged from dead works, to serve Thee, the living 
‘Gop, that we may receive the promise of eternal inheritance, 
‘ through Jesus Curist, our Lorp.’ 

Palm Sunday.—The Collect is again a mere translation; but 
it must be confessed that the arrangement of the Gospels for 
the following week is the great blot in the ritual of our 
Prayer-book. Let us compare their arrangement in ours, the 
Roman, the Mozarabic, and the Ambrosian books. 
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ENGLISH PRAYER-BOOK. Roman. Mozarasic. AMBROSIA. 


Palm Sunday.. 8. Matt. xxvii... The Passion from S. Matt. S.John xi.55 to xii.13. 8. John xi. 55 to xii. 11. 







S. John xii. 1—9........... No especial Gospel. S. Luke xxi. 34—38. 
The Passion from 8S. Mark No especial Gospel. 8S. John ii. 47—54. 
The Passion from S. Luke S. Matt. xxvi. 1—16. S. Matt. xxvi. 1—5. 


+» S. Mark xiv. 
Tuesday... S. Mark xv.. 
Wednesday .... S. Luke xxii 
MaundyThurs. S. Luke xxii 
Good Friday ... 8. John xix....... The Passion from 8. John A kind of harmony of 8. Matt. xxvii. 
the Passion. 


Monday ... 


















Easter Eve..... S. Matt. xxvii. 57 S. Matt. xxviii. 1—7....... S. Matt. 28. 8. Matt. xxviii. 1—7, 
In the same way let us now take the Epistles :— 

ENGLISH PRAYER-BOOK. Romay. MozaRaBic, AMBROSIAN. 
Palm Sunday.. Philip ii. 1—11.. Philip ii, 1I—11.......004 ew» Gal, i. 3—13, 2 Thess. ii. 15jto iii. 5. 
Monday ......++ Isaiah I xiii........ Isaiah 1. 5—10.........+.0000 Noespecial Epistle Isaiah 1. 5—10. 
‘Tuesday... .... Isaiah 1. 5—10 ... Jer. ....:sscceesceesreeeeeseeseeee NO especial Epistle. Jer. xi. 18—20. 
Wednesday .... Heb. ix. 16—28.. Isaiah liii..........s00s0eee 1S. John ii. 12—17. Is. lxii. 11, to I xiii. 7. 
MaundyThurs, 1 Cor. xi. 17—34. 1 Cor. xi. 17—32..... + 1 Cor. xi. 17—34. 1 Cor. xi. 20—34. 
Good Friday... Heb. x. 1—25. ... Exodus xii. 1—11 + 1 Cor. v. 6 to vi. 11. Isaiah xlix. 24 tol. 11, 
Easter Eve..... 1S.Pet. iii.17—22 Col, iii. 1—4. .cessccecseeeeee Rom. vi. 1—11. Eph. iv. 1—6. (1) 


It must not be thought, however, that the Roman is by any 
means the exact norm of the provincial uses of the Western 
Church in this week. Retaining the ancient use, it here has a 
Prophecy on the Wednesday, on the Friday, and twelve on the 
Saturday. Many German Missals have a prophecy for every 
day of the week ; the Aquilean agrees with them. 

As it may well be imagined, the Church seems to have, so to 
speak, exerted herself that her prayers for Holy Week should 
be worthy of the season. Departing a little from the strict 
classification with which we commenced, we will here give a 
few specimens of some of the most beautiful. Unfortunately, 
the Mozarabic, Ambrosian, and Eastern rites are so completely 
sealed books to most students, that we need not apologise for a 
few somewhat lengthened quotations; and truly glad shall we 
be if anything that we shall say shall incline them to explore 
for themselves those treasures of liturgical composition. We 
will venture to assert, that if the Chaplains of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury would condescend to give but one week's atten- 
tion to such books as these, we should be spared the remarkable 
compositions which on every state fast or festival inundate the 
English Church. 

How magnificent, for example, is this Collect from the 
Mozarabic Breviary, at Matins for Monday in Holy Week :— 

* Arise, O LorD, not from sleep, not from place, not from time, O infinite 
and eternal Watch; that since many persecute, many harass Thy little 
flock, Thou, our Redeemer and Defender, wouldest be present as our 
Hope in the storm, our Shelter in the heat, and tread under foot the fierce- 


ness and the evil councils of them that rise up against us, and scatter the 
collected thousands of them that surround us,’ 


Or again this, at Sexts, on the same day :— 


‘Curist, the Son of Gop, Who, in the extremity of Thy Passion, hadst gall 
and vinegar given Thee to drink by the Jews, grant to us that by this, 





1 But the Epistle and Gospel “in the Wiater Church for the Baptized,” are 
Romans i. 1—7, and S. John iii. 1—13. . 


S. John xiii. 1—15......... 8. Luke xxii. 8.Matt. xxvi. 17,t0 end. 
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the bitterness which Thou didst taste for us, we may be made joyful by 
drinking of the river of Thy pleasures; to the end that both the bitterness 
of Thy death may increase the sweetness of our love, and the power of Thy 
resurrection may manifest to us in its perfect beauty the promised glory of 
Thy face.’ 

Or again: let us turn to the glorious Missa in the Missal of 
the same Church, for Easter-day :— 


* Let the heaven rejoice, and let the earth be glad: let the sea laugh, let 
the sun shine out; calm weather has returned, the pestilence is at an end; 
the tempest has ceased, the darkness has vanished, the Cross has purged 
the atmosphere, the Blood has purified, the Sun has healed the earth; thus 
did crucified Gop redeem man, But if we regard the immutability of His 
Majesty, it was by gifts, not by labour. Because when He, devising the 
meaus of redemption, had grieved over our loss, He assumed the body of 
our vileness, not because He could in no other way assist us against the 
tyranny of our fallen adversary, but to the end that the oracles of the 
Prophets might by this miracle of love be fulfilled. All the more certain 
knowledge, then, have they that are set free, that death wrought its work 
in the offence of the first transgressor, not through the weakness of man’s 
frame, but through the exceeding vileness of sin: that the cause of de- 
struction was not frailty, but deliberate will: that the origin of punishment 
was the decay, not inherent in the work, but wrought by the crime: that 
the condition of the guilt was brought to pass, not by sense but by consent 
(non sensus statuit, sed consensus): that the sin of the fall arose from the 
contumacy of the world, not from the negligence of the Creator. Let me 
ask thyself, now that the Lorp has redeemed us, in what part of thy frame 
did the devil first destroy thee? Was there any flaw in it as it came from 
the hands of its Maker, which brought to pass its destruction? In thy 
members thou hadst certainly been stable, hadst thou not been unstable in 
keeping the commandments. The tempter obtained possession of thy soul 
in which was the pre-eminence of thy dignity. Thou seest that it was the 
act not of thy Lorp, but of thyself, that thou didst perish. I will say it, 
O Almighty Gop, confessing the depravity of the old man, yet not ungrate- 
ful for our present state ot liberty; he could never have been subject to 
captivity, had he not been lord of his own liberty. And in this, then, 
O merciful Judge, confessing both the pre-eminence of Thine own power, 
and the iniquity of our own transgression, we pray and bescech that hence- 
forth we may neither be able nor willing to sin any more.’ 


This Missa is an excellent example of the antithetic style of 
the Mozarabic prayers: it is curious also to observe how the 
sentiments appear to have been influenced by the teaching of 
Faustus of Riez and others who, from the Augustinian party, 
received the name of Semi-Pelagians. 

Take another example from the same book: it shall be the 
Illation for Easter Monday :— 

‘It is meet and right that we should render thanks to the Almighty 
FATHER, and to Thine only Son, our Lorp Jesus CuristT, Who, descending 
from heaven, ceased not to humble Himself until He found the fugitive 
servant whom He was seeking, not that having found, He might destroy 
him, but, setting him free from the chains of diabolical damnation, that He 
might re-create him as His own possession. Wherein the free-will of Him 
that descended vouchsafed to endure a voluntary death, not an unavoidable 
necessity. For He was not unwillingly drawn down, Who descended into 
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hell by the path which the descending Saviour trod. He rose then the 
third day, alive from the dead, because He alone was found free among the 
dead. He accomplished the saying of the Prophet, uttered so long before, 
“ After three days He will quicken us; the third day He will raise us up, 
and we shall live in His sight.” According to which prefiguration, Jonah 
also, after his three days’ imprisonment, was set free from the whale’s 
belly ; that the mystery of the Trinity might be manifested as co-operating 
in that which the Person of the Son alone undertook, Yes: He arose 
alive from the dead, because He was not obnoxious to destruction Who 
was free from sin, Nor could death hold Him captive Who was not 
buried by the death of transgression. Yes: He arose alive from 
the dead, who visited the place of death by the right of a Redeemer, not 
through the wickedness of a sinner. Death stood aghast at the Advent 
of the Almighty,—fearing its own death, and trembling with the terror of 
its own destruction ; admired the Lorp of Life, and feared Him as mighty 
whom it acknowledged as innocent; feared Him as the avenger, Whom it 
could not claim as the debtor. Because it is written, “O death, I will be thy 
death ; O grave, I will be thy destruction.” All these things, then, which 
were thundered forth of old time by the oracles of faithful Prophets, having 
been now accomplished, not only the heaven of heavens, with the whole 
army of the blessed angels, but the love of Thy faithful people here in exile, 
exults together with the seraphim in the hymn of due praise, saying: 2. 
Holy, Holy,’ &c. 


At the risk of wearying our readers, we cannot refrain from 
quoting the Post-Pridie of the same Office, as one of the finest 
in the Mozarabic ritual. 


‘ Doing this, Most Holy Farner, we set forth the death of Thine Only- 
Begotten Son, by which we are redeemed, as He commanded us to do, till 
He Himself shall come. We have proclaimed that He died for our sakes : do 
Thou bestow on us the dignity of dying together with Him. We believe that 
He rose again; do Thou grant that we may rise from our daily falls, We 
believe and proclaim that He will come again to judge the world ; do Thou 
grant us to have such a conversation, that we may merit to find that terrible 
Advent propitious tous. And we humbly beseech Thee that Thou wouldest 
accept and bless this oblation, as Thou didst accept the gifts of Thy righteous 
child Abel, and the sacrifice of our Patriarch Abraham, and that which 
Thy chief priest Melchisedec offered to Thee. Here, we beseech Thee, 
let Thy benediction invisibly descend as of old time it descended on the 
sacrifices of the Fathers. Let the sweet smelling savour ascend in the 
sight of Thy Divine Majesty from this Thy glorious altar by the hands of 
Thy angel, and let Thy Hoty Spirit come down upon these mysteries and 
sanctify both the oblations and the vows of Thy people that offer, that 
whoever may partake of this body may receive spiritual medicine to heal 
the wounds of the heart, to expel every thought of vanity from the mind, 
to eradicate hatred, to implant perpetual charity, which covers the multitude 
of sins.’ 


The Collects of the Church. 


Compare with these lengthened supplications the singularly 
short, and, to modern apprehension, cold Collects in the Ambro- 
sian rite: this for example at Sexts, on Good Friday :—‘ Grant, 
‘ we beseech Thee, Almighty and merciful Gop that, as the con- 
‘ demnation of Thy Son was the salvation of all, and the atonement 
‘ for the rebellious, so, through Thy mercy, a common worship 
‘ may be paid to it by all that believe. Through,’ &c. 
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Or again, at Vespers on the same day :—‘ Almighty Redeemer, 
* merciful Gop, grant that the temporal death of Thy Son may, 
‘through our good works, become eternal life tous. Through,’ &c. 

Or again :—‘ Almighty, everlasting Gop, Who dost redeem us 
‘through the blessed Passion of Thy Curist, preserve in us the 
‘ works of Thy mercy, that through the observance of this mystery 
‘ we may live in perpetual devotion.’ 

Let the reader now compare with these some of the more 
striking passages from the Greek Offices. O what an inexhaus- 
tible treasury of devotion is laid up in those two quartos, the 
Triodion and the Pentecostarion! We have often thought that, 
if the poor overworked priest, compelled to prepare at odds and 
ends of time his two expected sermons on Good Friday, with 
nothing but the old used-up materials, known almost by heart 
before uttered, would but turn for half an hour to the ‘ Office 
of the Holy Sufferings,’ or some other of those sublime compo- 
sitions, what life, what energy, what pathos it would impart to 
his discourse! Collects, strictly speaking, as we have said, 
there are none; nor can we say that the following prayer satis- 
factorily supplies their place:—‘Gop and Lorp of powers, 
* Artificer of all creation, Who through the mercies of Thine 
‘ infinite compassion didst send forth Thine Only-Begotten Son 
‘ Jesus Curist for the salvation of our race, and by His precious 
‘ Blood didst blot out the handwriting of our sins that was 
‘ against us, and didst triumph over the powers of darkness on 
* the Cross: do Thou, O Lorn, and Lover of men, receive also 
‘from us sinners these our thanksgivings and intercessions, and 
‘ preserve us from every hurtful and blind fall, and from all 
‘ that seek to hurt us, our enemies, visible or invisible, Transfix 
‘our flesh with Thy fear; and let not our hearts be turned 
‘aside to words or thoughts of wickedness, but inflame our 
‘souls with Thy love, that looking ever more intently to 
‘ Thee, and led by the light which is with Thee, and beholding 
‘ Thee, the unapproachable and eternal Splendour, we may 
‘send up to Thee ceaseless praises and thanksgivings, the 
‘ Unbegotten Farner, Thine Only-Begotten Son, and Thine 
‘ all-holy and good and quickening Spirit, now and ever and to 
‘ ages of ages.’ 

t must be confessed that this prayer, though occurring at 
Sexts on Good Friday, has nothing at all to distinguish it from 
any every-day supplication, and is quite unworthy of the place 
which it holds. But, in point of fact, it is the Odes of the 
Eastern Church which are its true prayers, though cast in a 
shape so widely differing from any Western usace. We will 
venture on one or two examples, translated not into prose; but, 
as their very nature seems to require, into verse. Instead of the 
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penitential Collects of the West, it is thus that the Eastern 
Church expresses herself on the Sunday of the Prodigal Son :— 


The abyss of many a former sin 
Encloses and engulphs me in: 

Like billows my transgressions roll, 

Be Thou the pilot of my soul ; 

And to salvation’s harbour bring, 

Thou Saviour, and Thou glorious King! 
My father’s heritage abused, 

Wasted by lust, by sin misused ; 

To shame and want and misery brought, 
The slave to many a fruitless thought, 
I cry to Thee, Who lovest men, 
Receive me to Thyself again! 


In hunger now, no more possessed 

Of that my portion bright and blest, 
The exile and the alien see, 

That yet would fain return to Thee : 
And save me, Lorp, who seek to raise, 
To Thy dear love the hymn of praise ! 


With that blest thief my prayer I make, 
Remember for Thy mercy’s ae! 

With that poor publican I cry, 

Be merciful, O Gop Most High! 

With that lost prodigal I fain 

Back to my home would turn again. 


Mourn, mourn, my soul, with earnest care, 
And raise to CHRIST the contrite prayer,— 
Thou of Thine own free will made poor, 

My sorrows and my sins to cure, 

Me, poor of all good works embrace, 
Enriching with Thy boundless grace. 


Or again : instead of a penitential Collect or Litany, listen to 
these stanzas from the “ Great Canon: ”— 


Thou formedst me of clay, 
O heavenly Potter! Thou 
In fleshly vesture didst array, 
With breath and life endow ; 
Thou, Who didst make, Who didst redeem, dost know— 
To Thy repentant creature, mercy show, ~ 
My guilt for vengeance cries, 
But yet Thou pitiest all ; 
And whom Thou lov’st Thou dost chastise, 
And mourn’st for them that fall. 
Thou, like a Father, mark’st our tears and pain, 
And welcomest the Prodigal again. 


I lie before Thy door ; 
O cast me not away, 
Nor in my old age give me o’er 
To Satan for a prey; 
But ere the end of life and time and grace, 
Thou Merciful, my many sins efface. 
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The priest beheld, and passed 
The way he had to go; 
A careless eye the Levite cast, 
And left me in my woe. 
But Thou, O Jesu, Mary’s Son, console, 
Draw nigh, and succour me, and make me whole. 
Thou spotless Las divine, 
Who takest sins away, 
Take Thou away the load that mine 
Upon my conscience lay ; 
And of Thy tender mercy, grant Thou me, 
To find remission of iniquity. 


Once more: let the Easter prayers of the Mozarabic ritual, to 
which we have just referred, be compared with the “Canon” on 
Easter-day, the memorable composition of S. John Damascene. 


ODE I, 


*T is the day of Resurrection ; 
Earth, tell it out abroad: 

The Passover of gladness, 
The Passover of Gop. 

From death to life eternal, 
From this world to the sky, 

Our CurisT hath brought His people, 
With hymns of victory. 

Our hearts be pure from evil, 
That we may see aright 

The Lorp in rays ineffable 
Of Resurrection light; 

And listening to His accents, 
May hear, so calm and plain, 

His own A// hail / and hearing, 
May raise the victor strain. 

Now let the heavens be joyful, 
Let earth her song begin, 

Let the round world keep festal, 
And all that is therein: 

Invisible or visible, 
Its notes creation blend; 

For CurisT the Lorp hath risen, 
Our joy that hath no end. 


ODE III.! 


Come, and let us drink of that new river, 
Not from barren rock divinely poured ; 
But the fount of life that is for ever, 
From the sepulchre of Crist the Lorp, 
All the world hath bright illumination, 
Heaven, and earth, and things beneath the earth ; 
°Tis the Festival of all creation ; 
CurisT hath risen, Who gave creation birth. 





1 Every Greek ritualist knows that the — ode of a Canon is always omitted, 
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Yesterday, with Thee in burial lying, 
Now, to-day, with Thee arisen, I rise ; 

Yesterday the partner of Thy dying, 
Glorify me with Thee in the skies. 


ODE IV. 


Stand on the watch-tower, Habakkuk the Seer, 
And shew the Angel, radiant in his light ; 
To-day, saith he, salvation doth appear, 
Because the LorD hath risen as Gop of might. 
The Male that opes the Virgin’s womb is He; 
The Lamb, of Whom His faithful people eat ; 
Our spotless Passover, from blemish free ; 

Our very Gop, Whose name is All-complete. 


This yearling Lams, our Sacrifice most blest, 
Our glorious Crown, for all men freely dies ; 
After long darkness, glorious from His rest, 
Behold the Sun of Righteousness arise ! 


Before the Ark, a type to pass away, 

David of old time danced; we, holy race, 

Seeing the Anti-type come forth to-day, 

Hail, with a shout, CuRIsT’s own Almighty grace. 


ODE V. 


Let us rise in early morning, 
And instead of ointments, bring 
Hymns of praises to our Master, 
And His resurrection sing : 
We shall see the Sun of Justice, 
Risen with healing on His wing. 
Thy unbounded loving-kindness, 
They that groaned in Hades’ chain, ' 
Prisoners from afar, beholding, 
Hasten to the light again : 
And to that eternal Pascha 
Poured their praise, and raised their strain, 


Go ye forth, His saints, to meet Him! 

Go, with lamps in every hand; 
From the sepulchre He riseth ; 

Ready for the Bridegroom stand : 
And the Pascha of Salvation 

Hail, with His exulting band. 


ODE VI. 


Into the dim earth’s lowest parts descending, 
And bursting by Thy might the eternal chain 
That held the prisoners, Thou, at three days’ ending, 
As Jonah from the whale, hast risen again, 
Thou brakest not the seal, Thy surety’s token, 
Arising from the tomb, Who left’st in birth 
The portals of virginity unbroken; 
Opening the gates of heaven to sons of earth. 
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Thou, Sacrifice ineffable and living, 

Didst to the FATHER by Thyself atone 
As God eternal: Resurrection giving 

To Adam, general parent, by Thine own. 


ODE VII. 


Who from the fiery furnace saved the Three, 
Suffers as mortal, that, His Passion o’er, 
Our frames, for so He willed, arrayed might be 
With glorious immortality once more, 

In Whom our fathers still confessed, 

Gop over all, for ever blest. 
The women with their ointments seek the tomb ; 
And Whom they mourned as dead, with many a tear, 
As living Gop, joy dawning on their gloom, 
The mystic Passover they worship here; 

Then, to their Lorp’s disciples, gave 

The tidings of the vanquished grave, 


We keep the festal of the death of Death, 
Of hell o’erthrown; the first-fruits pure and bright 
Of life eternal; and with joyful breath 
Praise Him, Who won the victory by His might; 
Him Whom our fathers still confessed, 
Gop over all, for ever blest. 
All-hallowed festival, in splendour born! 
Night of salvation and of glory! night 
Fore-heralding the Resurrection Morn! 
When from the tomb the Everlasting Light, 
A glorious frame once more His own, 
Upon the world in splendour shone. 


ODE VIII. 


Thrice hallowed chosen day! that first, 
And best, and dearest, shinest ! 

Lady and queen, and Feast of feasts, 
Of things divine, divinest; 

On thee our praises CHRIST adore, 

For ever and for evermore. 


Come, let us taste the mystic vine, 
For heavenly joy preparing; 
On this propitious day with Curist 
An endless kingdom sharing; 
Whom, as true Gop, our hymns adore, 
For ever and for evermore. 


Raise, Sion, raise thine eyes! they throng, 
Each kindred, tongue, and nation, 

From east and west, and north and south, 
One glorious constellation : 

And in thy portals Curisr adore, 

For ever and for evermore. 


O FATHER of unbounded might! 
O Worp and Hoty Sprrir! 
In Persons Three, of substance One, 
And one co-equal merit : 
In Thee baptized, we Thee adore, 
For ever and for evermore. 
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ODE IX. 


Deck thee, thou New Jerusalem, with light! 
O’er thee the glory of thy Lorn hath risen: 

The grief hath passed; the joy is infinite ; 
Mother of Gop! thy Son hath burst His prison! 
O voice of gladness, voice of purest love! 

‘Lo, I am with you alway till the end ;’ 

This is the steadfast anchor from above, 
Whereon our hopes, whereon our joys depend. 


O truest Pascha, greatest, holiest, best! 

Gop’s Word, and Wisdom, and effectual Might ! 
Thy clearer, fuller presence manifest, 

Amidst that kingdom’s day, which hath no night. 


These then, due allowance being made for the injustice done 
them by any metrical version, are the compositions which are 
to be set against tlie Collects, and Prayers, and IIlations of the 
Western Church. We have suffered Passion-tide and Easter tc 
divert us from the path we had chalked out: we now return to 
the consideration of our Collects. 

Easter-eve.—The entire difference of the Roman Office from 
our own, the benediction of the Font, the twelve prophecies, the 
anticipatory nature of the whole service, rendered a new Collect 
here indispensable; the Roman Office contenting itself at 
Lauds with that for Good Friday. Ours, as is well known, was 
added at the Savoy Conference: it is partly taken, and very much 
improved, from that in Laud’s book:—*O most gracious Gop, 
‘look upon us in mercy, and grant that, now we are baptized 
‘into the death of Thy Son Jesus Cunist, so, by our true 
‘repentance, all our sins may be buried with Him, and we not 
‘fear the grave: that as Curist was raised up from the dead by 
‘the glory of Thee, O Fatuer, so we also may walk in newness 
‘of life, but our sins never be able to rise up in judgment 
‘against us: and that for the merit of Jesus Curist, That died, 
‘and was buried, and rose again for us. Amen.’ 

Easter-day.—Medieval ritualists have inquired what is the 
connexion between the Festival and the thing prayed for in 
the Collect, ‘That as by Thy special grace,’ &. They gene- 
rally refer it to those words of our Lorp, ‘Lhave a baptism to 
be baptized with,’ &c., and other the like expressions of His 
earnest desire to accomplish the work for which He came into 
the world, compared with the ‘good effect’ to which, on this 
day, that desire was brought: and this is the least far-fetched 
of the many explanations which have been given. There is no 
variation in the Western Offices: the Mozarabic Collect is 
simpler :—‘ To Thee we ascribe glory, O Lorp our Gop; and 
‘we beseech Thy power’ [notice the substitution of this word for 
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the more usual mercy, with reference to the stupendous miracle 
of power on this day], ‘that, as Thou didst vouchsafe to die for 
‘us sinners, didst again appear on the third day, in the glory of 
‘ Thy resurrection, so we, being absolved by Thee, may in Thee 
‘merit to obtain perpetual joy: in like manner as the example 
‘of true resurrection has gone before us.’ 

Easter Monday.—It is a great pity that, instead of a mere 
repetition of the Collect of Easter-day, the original prayer 
was not adopted :—‘ O Gop, Who by the Paschal solemnity hast 
‘given the medicine of the world: we beseech Thee to continue 
‘Thy celestial gift to Thy people; that they may both obtain 
‘ perfect liberty, and advance to eternal life.’ And so, on the 
Tuesday, the Collect is,—here with reference to the er 
baptized,—‘ O Gop, Who continually multipliest Thy Chure 
‘by a new offspring: grant to Thy servants, that in their lives 
‘they may hold the Sacrament, which by their faith they have 
‘ received.’ 

The arrangement of the Collects, &c., for Easter Week, in 
the Mozarabic ritual, is singularly happy. The prophecies are 
the Epistles to the Seven Churches, from the Revelation, most 
appropriate (if the reader will think them over) to that season, 
and acquiring an especial emphasis, for their promises ‘to him 
that overcometh.’ The reference too, on each day, to the 
especial work or character of that day, as to the Passion on 
Friday, taken in connexion with Easter, is especially note- 
worthy. Take, for example, the Alia Oratio :— 

‘ Behold, O Jesus Curist, Mediator of Gop, and Redeemer and Lorp of 
men, the man whom Thou, our Gop, with the FATHER and the HOoLy 
GuosT, didst on the sixth day make in Thine image, Thou didst also visit 
in the sixth age by taking his flesh, and didst give him regeneration of 
heart by the truth of the Gospel. Wherefore, on this day, we offer to 
Thee, the victim of this most excellent sacrifice, as well for the condition 
of the human race, as for the redemption which Thou didst bring to pass: 
on this day, in which Thou wast, for our salvation, nailed to the Cross; 
hadst vinegar given Thee to drink; hadst Thy side pierced with a spear; 
didst, after death, descend into hell, which, by rising again, Thou didst 
spoil. For which mysteries and miracles, commending this day to Thy 
mercy with our sacrifices, we ask of Thee, O merciful Redeemer and Lorp, 
that, calling to mind this day’s mystery, and putting off from us tbe old 
man with his acts, Thou wouldst clothe us with the new man, which after 
the Lorp is created in righteousness, and holiness of truth. Let the 
desires of carnal pleasures die in us; let the various passions of vice become 
extinct. Thou, Who didst bestow Thyself on us as a gift, suffer us no 
longer to be the cause of our own misery, that we, walking in newness 
of life, as we have been redeemed by Thy blood, so, being perpetually 
crucified to Thy Cross, we may both eschew the error which leads to per- 
dition, and may blamelessly hold fast the liberty of that high calling, to 
which Thou hast called us. Amen.’ 


Crabbed and difficult as this appears, as do most of the 
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Mozarabic Collects, the more they ‘are studied the more highly 
will they be appreciated, constantly reminding us, as they do, 
of the best parts of 8S. Leo and §. Fulgentius. 

Low Sunday. The original Collect :—*‘ Grant, we beseech 
‘ Thee, Almighty Gop, that we, who have accomplished our 
‘ Paschal Feast, may, through Thy goodness, make good the 
* same, in our conversation and in our life :-—a prayer in nowise 
remarkable, and certainly not equal to ourown. ‘The latter has 
generally been thought an original composition; but it can 
hardly be called so. In some of the German Missals, the Collect 
was as follows :—‘ Presta, quesumus, omnipotens sempiterne 
* Deus, ut qui nobis unigenitum Filium tuum in Victimam 
‘ dedisti, ita populo tuo expurgare vetus fermentum ut nova 
‘ sit conspersio tribuas. Per.’ 

The Collect for the Second Sunday after Easter does seem 
to be perfectly new. That in the Roman Office is:—*O Gon, 
‘ Who by the humility of Thy Son didst raise the fallen world, 
‘grant to Thy faithful people perpetual joy ; that those whom 
* Thou hast delivered from the misery of everlasting death, Thou 
* mayest cause to have the fruition of everlasting gladness.’ ‘That 
in the French Breviaries is the same as ours for the Third 
Sunday after Easter. One cannot but lament, during this 
Paschal season, the utter disuse of the Alleluia, which gave so 
joyous a character to more ancient services. So deeply was this 
felt among every class of people, that one of the commonest 
of April flowers still retains, in Sussex, the name of Alleluia. 
The farewell to Alleluia, in the Mozarabic rite, is touchingly 
beautiful. It here takes place on the first Sunday in Lent, the 
ancient commencement of the Fast. After that noble hymn, 
the Alleluia Perenne, the Capitula are as follows:—‘ Alleluia in 
‘ heaven and in earth; it is perpetuated in heaven, it is sung in 
‘earth. There it resounds everlastingly ; here sweetly. There 
‘happily; here concordantly. There ineffably ; here earnestly. 
‘ There without syllables; here in musical numbers. There 
‘from the angels; here from the people. Which, at the 
‘ birth of Curist the Lorp, not only in heaven but the earth, 
‘did the angels sing; while they proclaimed glory to Gop in 
‘the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will.’ The 
Benediction :—‘ Let that Alleluia which is ineffably sung in 
* heaven, be more efficaciously declared in your praises. Amen. 
* Unceasingly sung by angels, let it here be uttered brokenly 
* by all faithful people. Amen. That it, as it is called the 
‘ praise of Gop, and as it imitates you in that praise, may cause 
* you to be enrolled as denizens of the eternal mansion. Amen.’ 
The Lauda :—‘'Thou shalt go, O Alleluia; Thou shalt have a 
‘prosperous journey, O Alleluia. 2. And again with joy 
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‘thou shalt return to us, O Alleluia. V. For in their hands 
‘they shall bear thee up; lest thou hurt thy foot against a 
‘stone. #. And again thou shalt return to us with joy, 
©O Alleluia.’ So the French Breviaries, on this second Sunday 
after Easter, celebrate the return of Alleluia. After the 
beautiful lesson from 8. Augustine, in his exposition of the 110th 
Psalm—‘ The days have come for us to sing, Alleluia. Now 
‘these days come only to pass away, and pass away to come 
‘ again, and typify the day which does not come and pass away, 
‘ to which, when we shall have come, clinging to it, we shall not 
‘ pass away '"—they give for the responses :— 


‘V. Through the streets of Jerusalem, Alleluia shall be sung. Blessed 
be the Lorp who hath exalted her, Let His Kingdom be for ever and ever. 
Alleluia, Alleluia. 


‘R. Alleluia: salvation, and glory, and power to our Gop, for true and 
just are His judgments. Let,’ &c. 


We really beg the reader’s pardon for digressing so often from 
our main subject; but it is difficult to pass by these less-known 
beauties of medizval rituals, without stopping for a moment to 
point them out. 

Our Collect for the Third Sunday after Easter is merely 
translated from the Sarum. The Parisian books, which have 
recited it on the preceding Sunday, on this employ that which 
the Roman Missal assigns to that. The Mozarabic Office of 
the Sundays in Easter-tide, appears very imperfect ; its prayers 
and responses are almost entirely borrowed from Easter Week, 
and there is no special service for any Feria. 

The Fourth Sunday differs in its Collects from the Sarum only 
by the substitution of ‘ Who alone canst order the unruly wills 
and affections of sinful men,’ for ‘Qui fidelium mentes unius 
efficis voluntatis.. The Collect in the Mozarabie is pretty 
enough :—* Let all the earth, O Lorp, sing to Thee a new song, 
‘that earth which has been redeemed by the blood of Thy Son 
‘ Jesus Curist, our Lorp ; that we who are buried together into 
‘ His death, may enter with Him into infinite gladness,’ 

The Fifth Sunday after Easter. ‘Being,’ as the Commissioners 
add, ‘Rogation Sunday,’—Our Collect is a mere translation of 
the Sarum. We cannot help observing how remarkably the 
Canon on the previous Saturday is chosen in the French 
Breviaries. It was one of those of the Council of Cologne, 
in 1536; a Council which endeavoured to meet the innovation 
of Luther, by a true and holy reform, and which has always 
been held in bad odour by Ultramontanes. ‘ Let not preachers 
‘dwell too much on the histories of the saints; but let the 
‘ principal part of their discourse be employed in the explanation 
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‘of the Gospel and Epistle. If the legend of the saint appears 
‘ fabulous, they should not even allude to it; if only probable, 
‘they may just touch upon it, gathering from it the points 
‘ principally worthy of imitation. Let them take care, also, not 
‘to insist too much on uncertain miracles ; but only on those 
‘which are related in Holy Scripture, or by authors of eminent 
‘reputation.’ Is it wonderful that, when a great German Council 
could speak of sound lections in the Breviary as allowedly and 
confessedly false, Quignon, and other enthusiastic reformers, 
should cut down the beauties, in order to vindicate the exact 
truth, of the Ecclesiastical Office ? 

There can be no doubt that the compilers of the Prayer-book 
had intended to give to the Rogation Days their own Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels, but that the general hurry of the compi- 
lation caused this intention not to be carried out. The Roman 
Collect for the Monday is,—‘ Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty 
* Gop, that we, who in our affliction do put our trust in Thy 
‘mercy, may ever be defended by Thy protection against all 
‘ adversities.’ In that Missal we have no proper Collect for the 
Tuesday ; but in the Parisian it is as follows:—‘ Stir up, O 
‘ Lorp, the wills of Thy faithful people, that, intent on Thy holy 
‘ doctrine, they may understand that for which they pray, and 
* by perseverance in asking, may obtain the same.’ The Com- 
missioners rejected Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, for Rogation 
Sunday, substituting in their place an Office with reference to 
the fruits of the earth, and one which might be suitable enough 
for Rogation Monday. The Epistle was Deut. xxviii. 1—9; 
the Gospel, S. Matt. vi. 25, to the end. Convocation might 
surely, without much difficulty, recommend certain Collects for 
these three days, and might enjoin that the Litany should 
always be said on the Monday and Tuesday. 

Our Prayer-book amplifies a little, and certainly improves, 
the Collect for Ascension-day, the same in all Breviaries. The 
Commissioners tried their hands at a new Collect, but seem to 
have been displeased with their own work, and reverted to the 
original one. 

We will not dwell on the Collects which remain, further than 
to remark, that the magnificent one for the Sunday after Ascen- 
sion is merely the Antiphon to Magnificat for Ascension-day, 
very far superior to the original Collect :—* Almighty, everlast- 
‘ ing Gop, grant that we may always devoutly serve Thee with 
‘ our will, and may worship Thy Majesty with a sincere heart.’ 

We have thus gone through the Collects of half the year: 
which, as specimens of vernacular translation from originals, 
the very pithiness of which renders any version of them 
extremely difficult, can never be surpassed. We can but wish 
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that the number were double what it is; and, above all things, 
that the Orationes ad diversa, or many of them, had found a 
place in our Prayer-book. ‘Take a few examples. For Rain: 
(and compare that with the clumsy prayer on the same subject 
in our Book :)—‘ O Gop, in Whom we live, and move, and have 
‘ our being, give us, we pray Thee, a sufficient rain; that our 
* temporal necessities being supplied, we may with the more 
‘ confidence desire Thy eternal promises.’ Or, again: For the 
Murrain among Animals :—‘ O Gov, Who hast appointed that 
* even the brute beasts should assist in the labours of men, we 
‘ beseech Thee that they, without whom our wants cannot be 
* supplied, may not by perishing be lost to our service.’ One 
more: For beloved Friends: —*O Gov, Who by the grace of the 
‘ Hoty Guost didst pour the gifts of love into the hearts of 
‘ Thy faithful people, bestow upon Thy servants, and on Thy 
‘ handmaidens, for whom we desire to pray, health, both of 
‘body and mind; that they may both love Thee with their 
‘ whole strength, and may with all love do such things as are 
‘agreeable to Thee.’ Again; for which of the following sub- 
jects should we not be thankful to have a form of prayer? For 
our enemies: for those that travel: that are on a voyage: for 
the sick: for one in prison: for those that are tempted: against 
evil thoughts: for love: for patience: for the gift of tears: for 
continence: in any tribulation. Collects onj these subjects, 
with permission at any time to use them in the Communion 
Office, would indeed be a great benefit to the English Church. 

Let us turn from Collects, properly so called, to those longer 
Prayers in which the Eastern Church delights, but which have 
never found much favour in the West. We said, at the begin- 
ning, that a Collect might be defined as consisting of the fol- 
lowing members :— 

Who, as at this time 
O Gop { 


forasmuch as 
Who art always 


to us Thy servants 
Grant, we beseech Thee, 


And to the end that 
Give us 
Through 


that we 


And that this is the fullest norm of any; more frequently 
some one or more of these clauses being omitted. Thus, 
the longest of these compositions never occupies more than 
a few lines, eschews all manner of epithets and common-places, 
and gives in the pithiest and most compressed manner what 
modern devotion would spin out into pages. The Eastern 
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Church has nothing whatever of this kind. Take, as a very 
good contrast of the two, the prayers in time of plague. The 
Roman Missal :— 


* Grant to us, Lorp, to receive the effect of our supplications ; and turn 
away from us, of Thy goodness, pestilence and famine, that the hearts of 
men may acknowledge that such chastisements arise from Thy anger, and 
cease through Thy loving-kindness.’ 


The Eastern Church prays as follows :— 


‘ Let us make our supplications to the Lorp, Almighty Lorp, of long- 
suffering, of great mercy, easily to be propitiated, Lover of fmen, All-good, 
exceeding good, All-powerful, Curist, our Gop: Thou, through the super- 
abundance of Thy goodness alone, didst bring our nature into being from 
non-existence. ‘Thou didst breathe into us a rational soul and wisdom, 
and didst honour us with Thy image, and didst vouchsafe to us the delights 
of Paradise, and divine education, and companionship with the Divinity. 
Thou, when we had set at nought Thy commandment, and had been 
brought under the deceit and guile of the devil, and had fallen away from 
Thy glory, and had changed life for death, and the kingdom for bitter 
slavery, didst not overlook us, through the ineffable sea of Thy long- 
suffering and goodness, but didst in divers manners, by the Fathers and 
the Prophets, visitus. Thou didst set over us angels, as guides and guards, 
teaching us, and leading us by the hand, as if to the discovery of the better 
state. But when we had shown that ail these things were empty and vain 
by our measureless bias to iniquity, Thou Thyself didst in the latter times 
of the world ineffably devise the second workmanship and re-creation of our 
nature, and didst in a fearful manner unite our whole man to Thy whole 
Divinity, and didst consecrate flesh by flesh, and soul by soul, and didst by 
death and sufferings free us from the death and sufferings which were con- 
trary to our original nature, and didst vouchsafe to us eternal life through 
the keeping of Thy commandments, But we, again transgressing Thy com- 
mandments, and yielding ourselves to our own desires and wills, eagerly 
pursue all sin in each lust, slander, blasphemy, malice, perjury, falsehood, 
Impure words, guile, strife, envy, and every lawless and base deed, both 
prompted by nature, and contrary to nature, and which we could not even 
find in irrational animals; our days have passed in vanity : we are stripped 
of Thy help, we are made a derision and a laughing-stock to all those that 
are round about us, we have caused that Thy most holy and adorable 
name should through us be blasphemed among the heathen,’ &c. 


The above, which is not quite a quarter of the whole prayer, ~ 
is a very fair example of these lengthened compositions, cer- 
tainly not without their beauty, but, to Western taste at least, 
very lengthy, and open to the charge of tautology. They would 
appear for the most part to have been composed between the 
year 600 or 1000; or, to speak more generally, between the 
Patriarchate of Thomas I. and that of Michael Cerularius: 
though some are even later than the last-named prelate. The 
length of these prayers sometimes begets a minuteness which is 
not without positive absurdity. Thus, in the ‘ Prayer of the 
holy Martyr Tryphon, which is said over gardens, vineyards, 
and plantations,’ it begins in this way :—‘ When I was in the 
‘ village of Lampsacus, and tending and feeding my geese, the 
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* wrath of Gop came down, not on that place only, but also on 
‘ all the villages round about.’ It proceeds :—‘ Gop, Who hears 
‘them that put their trust in Him, Himself send His Angel 
‘ out of His prepared dwelling-place, that He may destroy every 
‘ tribe and race of animals that injure the vines, the place, and 
‘the garden of the servant of Gop: and knowing clearly the 
* names of these animals, I will thence tell them :—Caterpillar ; 
© Worm ; Worm-Caterpillar ; Scantharus; Wingless Locust ; Lo- 
‘cust; Apple-Caterpillar; Caligaris; Longlegs; Ant; Louse ; 
* Woodlouse; Flea; Burning-Worm; Mildew; Cockleworm ; 
‘ Razor Worm; and if there be any other thing which destroys 
‘ the fruit of the vine, or of other herbs,’ &c. Indeed, the titles 
of the Prayers themselves seem intended to provide for all 
possible disasters. Thus, we have a prayer, ‘ If it happens that 
any filthy thing falls into a jar of wine or honey: ‘ For a pol- 
luted vessel ;’ ‘ For polluted corn or barley :’ ‘ For the founda- 
tion of a house:’ ‘On entering a new house:’ ‘ For a house 
haunted by evil spirits :’ ‘Over the sowing :’ ‘ Over salt :’ ‘ For 
those that bring the first-fruits of autumn :’ ‘ For the threshing- 
floor :’ ‘ Over round cakes :’ ‘ Over the young vines :’ ‘ Over the 
ripe grape :’ ‘ For blessing wine:’ ‘ At the change of the grape 
on the 6th of August :’ ‘Over a plantation or vineyard which 
is hurt by caterpillars :’ ‘ For blessing a flock:’ ‘ For blessing 
eatables on Easter Day :’ ‘ For blessing cheese and eggs :’ ‘ For 
blessing nets :’ ‘ For digging a well.’ 

It is needless to dwell any longer on this kind of prayer. 
Modern prayer-writers,—those who compose a course of Family 
Prayers for four weeks, Family Altars, Steps to Family Devo- 
tion, the Altar and? the Tent, &c. &c., may plead some kind of 
palliation for their length, in the forms of prayer to which we 
have been alluding. But, be this remembered ;—the Greek 
Prayers, however to Western ideas spun out and lengthy, are, 
nevertheless, not without their beauty, are full of matter, and 
are at all events of one texture: not like the compositions of 
our modern authors, a series of Collects strung together with or 
without connexion. In more lengthened prayers we cannot do 
better than follow the usual Western practice: a series of Collects, 
without any termination by way of Doxology ; that conclusion 
being reserved till the termination of the last. While speaking 
of the termination of Collects, we cannot help mentioning an 
explanation which we ourselves heard given. We were pointing 
out to a clergyman, a Protestant of the strictest school, the 
es ape beauty of some Collect— we forget what—which, in the 

ook which we held in our hand, ended (say) thus:‘...... 
‘may lead us into all good, and preserve us from all evil. 
‘Through,’ &c. ‘ Blasphemous, indeed!’ exclaimed our com- 
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panion. ‘So instead of the one only Mediator, this prayer may 
‘ be offered through the merits of any saints that may happen to 
‘ take their fancy !’ 

We are bound, however, to acknowledge the very great 
beauty of some of these longer prayers in the Ambrosian and 
Mozarabic Offices. Take the following as an example :— 


‘ By what tears, O Lorp Jesus Curist, can we reply to Thy Cross? 
By what lamentations, to the shedding forth of Thy Blood? What 
rewards, what vows can we offer unto Thee? Behold, Thou art now taken 
from us to be crucified, with pangs which Thou didst not merit. Thou art 
taken to be spit upon; Thou art spit upon to be scourged; Thou art 
scourged to be crucified; Thou art crucified to be derided; Thou art 
derided to have vinegar given Thee to drink; Thou hast vinegar given 
Thee to drink to accomplish all things ; Thou accomplishest all things to 
rise again marvellously, Spare us, O CurisT, our Lorp, Spare us, we 
beseech Thee, by the admirable virtue of Thy holy Passion and; Resur- 
rection, And, as Thou didst render the Thief a citizen of Paradise, thus by 
the Victory of the Cross, free the world from all evil; and redeem all the 
creation of man. That us, whom the darkness of our conscience has 
covered with grief, the brightness of the resurrection may raise to glory,’ 


Hundreds of such examples lie buried in the recesses of these 
Missals and Breviaries. We wish God speed to the man who, 
for the benefit of the English Church, will endeavour to dig out 
and to offer to her these more than Californian treasures. 
Take one more example—the Alia Oratio for Easter-day :— 


* Bless the LorD, O my soul; and let all Curist’s faithful people rejoice 
and congratulate each other. Ancient despair hath lost his rebuke, death 
his sting ; the prisoner is set free from the dungeon, the condemned hath 
escaped from the chain. Let not our rebel flesh arise against us to injure 
us ; let not parricidal concupiscence arrogate to itself, by right of its crime, 
the domination over us. Man it was who lost; Gop was made man, and 
He redeemed, Our calamity, O Lorp, hath obtained from Thee greater 
mercy than the unbridled licence of our first-formed parents had lost. 
Then it was said that they should be servants: now it is stipulated that 
they shall be sons, Then immortality was promised to the obedient ; 
now, in addition to immortality, glory. Then a portion was to be 
possessed in a region of delight; now communion is to be enjoyed with 
the angels. Then they were to live with the creature; now we are to 
reign with the Creator. Then the devil was to be avoided; now we 
know that he is to be subdued. Then there was an admonition for the 
observance of the commandments; now there is an exhortation concerning 
the terrors of the judgment, Then fear was proposed, as the safeguard of 
the law ; now the will is touched and influenced. Then paradise was lost 
through sin; now we may hope for heaven through grace, Better, there- 
fore, far better is the condition which we have obtained after our ruin. 
Wherefore, most humbly and unceasingly, we beseech that until Thou 
shalt have accomplished Thy cure in us, Thou wouldest not withdraw Thy 
medicine from our wounds. Amen,’ 


We will now proceed to Litanies. There is, as every one 
knows, but one, authorized for public service,—authorized, we 
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mean, in the fullest sense of the word, by the Roman Church, 
—that on the Feast of S. Mark, on the Rogation Days, and on 
one or two other occasions. But of those which are partially 
authorized, the number is almost countless, and the beauty 
is frequently exquisite. Most of our readers are probably 
acquainted with a number of these in the Paradisus Anime. 
Others of nearly equal beauty are given in the Golden Manual. 
First among them is the Litany of the Name of Jesus, whether 
the composition of S. Bernard or not. The Litanies of the 
Hoty Guost, of the Holy Infancy, of the Passion, (which in 
some old rituals we have seen called the Silver Litany,) are 
remarkably touching. Few things are more striking than to 
hear a vernacular Gaur recited by a poor congregation in a 
Continental church. We remember, one stormy June morning, 
hearing the fishwives at Fécamp chanting one,—if it could be 
called chanting—for their husbands, with the patois response 
P’iez pour nous. Some ten or a dozen such scenes we have, 
hung up in the picture gallery of our ecclesiological recollection. 
One in a village church in Champagne, on the afternoon of 
Ascension-day; the girls and boys who had that day made 
their First Communion, kneeling on the opposite sides of a 
venerable Romanesque nave, and reciting the Litany of the 
Infancy: another,—five or six Sisters, the poor remains of a 
once flourishing Spanish convent, filling the dark dim aisle of a 
church in Palencia with the Litany of the Hoty Guost 
and their plaintive Ruega por nos-otros. Another:—a school, 
coming in procession with their rude banners and crosses up a 
narrow, rocky lane, to a little Castilian church, the western 
sun just gilding the devices and images, as it shot out from 
under a heavy storm-cloud, that swept away into the vast and 
distant Paramos of Castile ; the Litany of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Oh, how many beautiful little pictures of this kind may 
they see in a foreign tour, who have eyes to observe them! 
But to return to our subject.—Our Litany has tolerably well 
oes the norm of all such compositions. Beginning with the 

yrie Eleison, the quadruple invocation of the Trinity, they 
proceed to that of the Saints with the Ora pro nobis, the depre- 
cations with the Libera nos, the Petitions with the Te rogamus 
audi nos ; the triple Agnus Dei, the Pater Noster, the Psalm, if 
one be said, the Versicles, and the Collects. That in our 
Prayer-book recedes from the original pattern by the greater 
length of its suffrages, by the omission of any Psalm and of one 
Agnus Dei, by the inferior importance and length both of the 
Responses and Collects. But if we look at the Litanies of the 
Universal Church, we shall find that they may be conveniently 
divided into three families :— 
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1. The Roman Litany, as described above. 

2. The Greek Ectene—which seems generally known to 
English scholars (but ought not to be) under its Slavonic form 
of Ectinia. 

3. And the Ambrosian and Mozarabic Preces : which, though 
the name employed by those rituals, must not be used by us: 
the word Preces, according to all English use, applying to the 
series of Verses and Responses said at the end of Prime and 
other services. 

The norm of the Greek Ectene is as follows: it may safely 
be attributed to the fourth century :— 


‘In peace let us make our supplications to the Lorp.—2. Lorp, have 
mercy. (And so at the end of every suffrage.) 

‘ For the peace that is from above, and the salvation of our souls, let us 
make our supplications to the Lorp, 

‘ For the peace of the whole world, the stability of the holy Churches of 
Gop, and the union of all, let-— 

‘ For this holy habitation, and for them that with peace, piety and fear 
of Gop enter into it, let-— 

‘For our Archbishop, N., the venerable Presbytery, the Diaconate in 
CuRistT, all the Clergy and Laity, let— 

‘That He would fight on their side, and subdue under their feet every 
enemy and adversary, let-— 

‘For this holy dwelling, for all the city, and country, and those that 
dwell in them in faith, let-— 

‘ For good temperature of the air, abundance of the fruits of the earth, 
and peaceful times, let-— 

‘For them that sail, that travel, that are sick, that are in heaviness, that 
are in bondage, and their salvation, let-— 

‘That we may be delivered from all tribulation, anger, danger and 
straits, le-— 

‘ Assist, preserve, pity and protect us, O Gop, by Thy grace. 

‘ Commemorating the all-holy, spotless, excellently laudable and glorious 
lady, the Mother of Gop, and ever-Virgin Mary, with all saints, let us 
tommend ourselves and each other and all our life to CHriIstT our Gop.— 
R. To Thee, O Lorp. 

‘For all glory, worship, and honour befits Thee, FATHER, Son, and 
Hoty Guost, now and ever, and to ages of ages.’ 


This, we say, is the general norm of the Eastern Ectene: 
the proper reciter of which is the Deacon, and not the Priest, 
who merely gives the final clause. Notice, that the expression 
‘Curist our Gop,’ so constantly occurring in the East, is almost 
unknown in the West, except in the Mozarabic rite, an indelible 
stamp of the more tremendous struggle which Arianism there 
carried on with the Catholic Faith. Every Ectene commences 
in the same fashion, and then breaks off to its own peculiar 
subject: as, for example, that of the Bridal Coronation :— 

‘For the servants of Gop, M. and N., now joined together in community 
of marriage, let-— 

‘ For a blessing on this marriage as on that of Cana in Galilee, let-— 
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* That the gifi of modesty may be bestowed on them, and the fruit of the 
womb, as may be expedient for them, let-— 

‘That they may be made glad by the sight of their sons and daughters, 
let—, 


And so in all the Offices and rites of the Greek Church, a cor- 
responding Ectene finds its place. That, in a somewhat different 
form, which occurs in 8. James’s Liturgy, is well known to all 
who are acquainted with Bishop Andrewes’s Private Devotions. 

The Mozarabic Litanies, again, not only differ from those of 
the Roman and Eastern Churches, but have a much greater 
variety among themselves. We will give some specimens: 
here is one for the First Sunday in Lent :— 


* We beseech Thy mercy ; O Carist, hear us.—R. Be propitious and have 
mercy. 

“Jmau, Only-Begotten Son of the FATHER, Thou that art Lorp of un- 
bounded goodness.—R; Be, &c. 

* Now let Thy clemency conquer our ill: now look upon us with a serene 
countenance.—R, Be, &c. 

* Of Thy clemency remove from us Thine anger: put anend to sin: give 
rest to labours.—R, Be, &c. 

‘Tranquillity of times, abundance of wealth, quiet of peace, and fulness 
of salvation.—R. Be, &c. 

‘Give Thy succour to the Bishop, N., and to all Thy people that suppli- 
cate Thee.—R. Be, &c. 

‘Of Thy clemency give us the remission of all our sins.—R. Be, &c.’ 


Here is one of a more remarkable character, where the 
Litany is actually put into our Lorp’s mouth :— 


‘Behold, O Lorp, My humility, for the enemy hath exalted himself 
against Me.—R. Have mercy, Righteous FATHER, and give indulgence 
to all. 

‘Sent from the FATHER, I came to seek that which was lost, and to 
redeem the captive from the enemy by My blood: the wicked people hath 
rejected Me.—R. Have mercy. 

‘Predicted by the Prophets, I was born of a Virgin; I took the form of 
a servant to collect that which was dispersed.—R. Have mercy. 

‘They rewarded Me exceeding evil for good; they took wicked counsels 
against Me, and sold Me for money.—R. Have mercy. 

‘They set a crown of thorns upon My head; they made Me filthy with 
spitting: they cruelly mocked and afflicted Me.—R. Have mercy. 

‘I was hung on the Cross with evil thieves; I was fed with bitter bread 
and a bitter cup, and given up to punishment.—R, Have mercy. 

‘They whom I came to set free, the same accused Me: they scourged 
Me and. nailed Me to the Cross; they pierced Me with a lance.—R#. Have 
mercy. 

‘Thou That didst forgive the wickedness of the thief, do Thou loose our 
bonds and forgive our crimes; save us by Thy Cross.—#. Have mercy. 

‘I was given over to the sepulchre: I burst the bands of hell: I 
brought forth them that were bound, and restored them to Heaven.— 
R. Have mercy. 

‘Forgive them all their sins, O most merciful FATHER: they know not 
what they do.—R. Have mercy.’ 

NO, CI.—N.S. E 
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Here we have a composition which seems to hold a midway 
place between a Litany and a ‘Farce:’ our readers may 
remember that, some time since, we entered at some length into 
the subject of Farces :— 


‘ V. Be mindful of us, O Curist, in Thy kingdom, and make us worthy 
of Thy resurrection.—A. With desire I have desired to eat this Passover 
with you before I suffer. 

‘V. Go and prepare the Passover for us, that we may eat.—R. Before 
I suffer. 

‘V. Behold, as ye enter into the city, there shall meet you a man 
bearing a pitcher of water: him follow into the house whereinto ye shall 
— i and say ye to the good-man of the house,—R, With desire I have 

esired. 

‘V. The Master saith, My time is at hand: where is the guest-chamber, 
that I may keep the Passover with my disciples’?—R, Before I suffer, 

‘V. And he shall show you a large upper-room, furnished: there make 
ready.—#. Before I suffer, 

‘V. And the disciples went into the city, and found as Jesus had told 
them, and they made ready the Passover.—f. With desire I have desired. 

‘ V. And when even was come, JEsUs sat down and the twelve with Him, 
and He saith unto them :—R. With desire I have desired. 

‘ V.—For I say unto you, that I will not eat it henceforth, until it be ful- 
filled in the kingdom of Gop.—R. With desire I have desired.’ 


And so this curious Prayer, Litany, Recitation, or whatever 
else it may be called, goes through the Last Supper to its con- 
clusion. 

We now come to another branch of our subject, namely, 
Illations; or, as they have been variously called, Prefaces, Con- 
testations, or Prayers of the Triumphal Hymn. 

It would seem that the Reman Church, at the commence- 
ment, possessed a rich storehouse of these. Two hundred and 
forty, at least, have been preserved ; eleven only are now used. 
The Mozarabic has one for every Sunday and principal festival ; 
the Ambrosian additionally for every day of the week. Our 
own Prefaces, as every one knows, have been reduced to five. 
And, surely, one of the first improvements that should be made 
in our Prayer-Book would be the addition of others for the 
more marked seasons, such as the Epiphany, Lent, Passion- 
tide, the Festivals of Martyrs, &c. On the other side, widely 
differing from, and, in this point, far inferior to, Western ritual, 
the Eastern Liturgies have, without an exception, only one 
Preface, let the time of the year be what it may. 

The norm of all these is precisely the same. Commencing 
from the ‘It is very meet, right,’ &c., glancing at the various 
events of our Lorp’s Life and Passion, and dwelling on the 
Saint or subject of the day, it closes with spiritual union with 
ag and Archangels in the triumphal hymn, ‘ Holy, Holy, 

oly ! 
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Let us now take some examples of these, commencing from 
the East, and ending with the Gallican and Spanish Churches. 
We would hope that, with those magnificent and ecstatic forms 
of devotion, the Illations of the great primitive Liturgies, the 
reader is acquainted. Nothing can be more grand, nothing 
more truly worthy of an Apostle, than those of S. James, 
S. Clement, and S. Mark. But even in later times, and among 
heretical Churches, the same spirit remains: and in those Litur- 
gies of the wonderful medieval ages of Central Asia,—those 
ages which we can 60 little realize,—when from China to the 
Persian Gulf, from Cape Comorin to Siberia, the great 
Sacrifice was offered with primitive and apostolic rites, the 
Illations were not unworthy of the mysteries which they accom- 
panied. Let us take an example or two which are not likely 
to be known to the reader. Here is that of John of Bassora, 
perhaps of the eleventh or twelfth century :— 


‘It is verily meet and right, and due from every creature, to glorify 
Thee, to bless Thee, to persevere in perpetual thanksgiving to Thee, as do 
those intellectual powers and incorporeal natures which exceed earthly 
beauty: those spirits void of matter who from the ancientness of their 
existence possess their dignity, and perpetually, at every hour, stand before 
the infinite throne of Thy glory. Their only food is to glorify Thee, to 
honour Thee ; to praise Thee and to magnify Thee in hymns, which cannot 
be expressed by the tongue, nor comprehended by the understanding. But 
we, children of the earth, are made rich by the ministry of the Sacraments : 
but that this material figment, this creature endued with sense, might not 
be deprived of the same spiritual splendour, as if it had nothing in common 
with it, and would after a short time perish, Thou hast made me a rational 
being, consisting of an intelligent soul and a material body, mortal and 
immortal, one undivided nature out of two contraries; to the end that by 
the spiritual relationship of the intellectual nature with that heavenly 
beauty, a path might be opened, even to those celestial habitations, to this 
figment of clay. Wherefore, hearing in the ears of our heart the hymns of 
perpetual praise, and beholding with the eyes of our understanding those 
heavenly legions, that which pertains to Angels and Archangels, the honour 
and dignity of the virtues, the array of the powers, the ministry of the 
principalities, the adoration of the dominations, the stability of the thrones, 
we approach to the same hymns which are there sung, to the teaching, 
useful and salutary to souls, to the blessed and most wise tradition of the 
unceasing and divine worship of the Seraphim, which with incorporeal 
tongues they offer to Thee, O our Gop; to Thee Who art one beginning, 
one nature, and one substance, Who art acknowledged in three Persons, by 
which the whole infinity of Gop is embraced, and without Whom was not 
anything made that was made: by Whom and by each of Whom, by it and 
to it, Gop is united in substance of nature, as to the Lorp, and in very 
deed, according to the very self-same Divinity, not by communication 
alone nor introduction. For the FATHER, the Son, and the Hoty Guost, are 
one substance and one nature of Divinity in their operation and according 
to the truth, not according to the imagination and fiction of the human 
mind; which nature we distinguish trinely, but undividedly, we believe to 
exist onelily, not by effusion; and the hymn which exceeds human com- 
prehension, we offer to ‘hee as the testimony of fear, the same, namely, 

E2 
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which all the principalities of the orders of the heavenly host, the many- 
eyed Cherubim and the Seraphim of six wings, sing to Thee with triumphal 
voice, glorifying Thee indesinently :—R. Holy,’ &c. 


Or as another example from the Litany of Ignatius Bar- 
Wahib, patriarch of Antioch, of a still later date :— 


‘ Thou art worthy of praise, Thou art worthy of thanksgiving, Thou art 
worthy of adoration from all the celestial bost and all men on earth, and 
all things which Thy essence has created, whether sensible or insensible, 
or between the one and the other: because Thou art to be praised and 
glorified with Thy Son and with Thy Hoty Spirit. For Thou art He, 
O Lorp, of Whose praises the heaven and the earth are full, and all that 
therein is; Who by Thy power preservest heaven and earth, which Thy 
Majesty has created, and ordained to the glory of ‘Thy essence: which 
although silent in their own nature, yet honour Thee. The Angels 
who are illuminated by the light of Thine eternity, glorify Thee, through 
the mediation of the Archangels. The Archangels rejoice before Thee, 
enlightened by the splendour of Thine essence, through the mediation of 
the Principalities. The Principalities honour Thee, irradiated by the 
glories of Thy hidden nature, through the mediation of the Powers. The 
Powers celebrate Thee, kindled by the flame of ‘Thy might, through the 
mediation of the Thrones. The Thrones exalt Thee, inflamed by the fire 
of Thy Divinity, through the mediation of the Dominations. The Domi- 
nations laud Thee, set on fire by the brightness of Thy power, through the 
mediation of the Virtues. The Virtues venerate Thee in their hymns, filled 
with Thy fear, through the mediation of the Cherubim. The Cherubim 
bless Thee, inspired by the brightness of Thy majesty, through the mediation 
of the Seraphim. The Seraphim, which, without any intermediation, are 
illuminated from the very sanctuary of the seat of Thy glory, hallow Thy 
name: with one triumphal voice, flying the one to the other, alternating 
the hymn between the inferior and the superior order, with tongues more 
polished than sharp swords, with mouths breathing forth burning flame, 
with tremulous but exulting voices, beyond the comprehension of earthly 
minds glorify Thy Majesty which hath given existence to all.’ 


Thus much for the fiorid Ilations of the medieval East: the 
Arabesque imitations, if one may use the metaphor, of glorious 
Middle-Pointed compositions, like S$. James’s and S. Murk’s, and 
the Clementine Liturgies. 

Let us now turn to the Gallican ritual. It is very singular 
that this, which, on the whole, and in its chief peculiarities, 
symbolises with the East and not with Rome, should, in the 
matter of Ilations, differ from the former more widely than does 
the latter. The East, as we have reminded the reader, in all its 
varying Liturgies, knows but one Illation. The Gallican has 
a different Illation for every principal festival. Here is one, 
which, without hesitation, we would ascribe to the third or 
fourth century :— 


* It is meet and right that we should render thanks to Thee, O Lorp Gop, 
through Jesus Curist, Thy Son, Who being eternal God, vouchsafed to 
become Man for our salvation, O singular yet manifold mystery of the 
Saviour! that one and the same perfect Gop and perfect Man, chief High 
Priest, and most sacred of all Victims, according to His Divine power 











. 
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created all things: according to His human condition gave liberty to man : 
according to the virtue of His sacrifice expiated sin: according to the right 
of His Priesthood reconciled offences. O singular and only mystery of 
redemption! in which a new medicine healed for the Lorp those ancient 
wounds ; and the privileges of our salvation cut down the evil inflicted upon 
us by the first man. The one was frenzied by the goad of concupiscence, 
the other pierced by the nails of obedience : the one extended, in his lust, his 
hands to the tree ; the other fitted them, in His patience, to the Cross: the 
one, attracted by pleasure, satisfied his appetite ; the other was afflicted by 
the agony of a misery which He had not deserved. And therefore worthily 
does the punishment of innocence become the absolution of guilt; and 
rightly are those debts forgiven to the debtor, for which He Who owed 
nothing had paid. Which singular mystery not only men in earth, but 
angels also adore in heaven, ‘lo Whom worthily Angels and Archangels 
ascribe glory and honour, saying,—R. Holy,’ &c. 


Compare the freshness and rough beauty of a Preface like the 
above with the worn-out epithets and gorgeous tinsel of those 
Asiatic Illations. Just as with Christian art, so with Christian 
devotion: the young, rude life of the Church bursting forth in 
those hitherto uncultivated Gallican regions; the same life, but 
swamped and choked by luxury, ready to expire in the enervat- 
ing and luxurious indolence of the East. Here is another, which 
we are disposed to ascribe to the same date :— 


‘It is meet and right, Almighty Farner, to render thanks to Thee always, 
to love Thee above all things, to praise Thee for all things, by whose gifts 
the dignity of Thy image is given to all men in nature: the enjoyment of 
eternity is vouchsafed in the soul: freedom of will is bestowed in life: the 
happiness of baptism is offered in grace: the heritage of the kingdom of 
heaven is promised in innocence: the benefit of a remedy is preserved in 
penitence: the pardon of goodness does away with the punishment of 
iniquity ; so that the loving-kindness of Gop abounding to all men, should 
neither allow them whom it made, to perish in wretchedness ; nor them 
whom it taught, in ignorance; nor them whom it loves, to remain in punish- 
ment; nor them whom it has redeemed, to fall short of the kingdom. 
Before whose presence the Angels cease not to cry and to say,—R. 
Holy,’ &c, 


That marvellous curivsity, the Illation of a.p. 176, we have 
already, on another occasion, translated. We will now give an 
example (so far as we know, it is the only one) of an Illation in 
verse: the reader must excuse us if our lines are almost as rude 
as those of the original. They bear a great resemblance to 
the poem of S. Prosper, and not improbably proceeded from his 
pen :— 

‘ Worthy it is and meet that we should raise 
To Thee, Almighty Gop, the hymn of praise; 
Who giv'st the omnipotent decree, and straight 
Each form is fixed, each creature animate. 
Nature at once obeyed the law decreed ; 
Worlds sprang to light,—Thy voice their only seed: 
Thy Spirit stretched the sky and decked the pole, 
O'er its appointed bed bade ocean roll: 
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And when Thy image fell, o’erthrown by sin, 
And Death and Satan’s empire entered in, 
Thou, Ruler of the world, didst deign to dwell 
Unknown, rejected in that humble cell : 
Hence was the fierce decree that Herod spake 
Against the infant army for Thy sake, 

Who in their tiny limbs had scarcely room 
To own the glorious wounds of martyrdom: 
Oh new, unheard-of fate, decreed on high! 
Thus to be born that they might only die ; 
And in the first and last of all their days, 
Martyrs in deed, not will, to speak His praise.’ 


And so it goes on for a good many verses more, with more 
religion than poetry. And now it is worth while to examine a 
little more closely the two branches into which the Gallican 
Liturgy divided itself, the Mozarabic and the Ambrosian; so far 
as their Illations are concerned. We shall find those of the 
former by far the longer, generally by far the more beautiful ; 
but sometimes degenerating into wordiness and false antithesis, 
from which the latter, with its greater brevity and pithiness, 
is always free. We will give some examples of each. 
The Fifth Sunday in Advent. Ambrosian :— 


‘Through Jesus Curist our LorD, the power of whose Divine Nativity 
was begotten by the unbegotten magnitude of Thine own might. Whom 
we proclaim to have been ever the Son, and generate before all worlds, 
because, in its fullest and completest sense, the name of Eternal FATHER was 
ever Thine; and Whom we confess in honour, majesty, and power equal to 
Thee with the Hoty Guost, while we own one equal majesty in the Three 
Persons, Whom Angels praise, Archangels venerate, Whom Thrones, Domi- 
nations, Virtues, Principalities, and Powers adore ; to Whom Cherubim and 
Seraphim,’ &c. 


Mozarabic :— 


‘It is meet and right that we should render thanks to Thee, Holy Lorp, 
Eternal FATHER, Omnipotent Gop, through Jesus Carist, Thy Son our 
Lorp. Whose Incarnation was the salvation of the world, Whose Passion 
was the redemption of man so long since begotten. May He therefore, we 
beseech Thee, omnipotent FATHER, lead us on to the reward Who redeemed 
us from the darkness of hell. He purge ovr flesh from sin Who assumed 
it of the Virgin, He restore us unhurt to Thy Majesty, who reconciled us 
to Thee by His blood. He justify us in the examination of the Second 
Advent, Who bestowed on us the gift of His grace in the first. He come to 
judge in mercy Who of old time appeared in humility. He in the judgment 
manifest Himself as most gentle, Who, in former times, came in secrecy ; 
to Whom, as is meet, Angels and Archangels cease not to cry daily, thus 
saying,’ &c. 


On S. Stephen’s Day. Ambrosian :— 


‘ Eternal God: Who hast called Stephen to be the herald of the Levites: 
he first dedicated to Thee the name of martyrdom: he began first to pour 
forth his blood: he merited to see the heaven opened, and the Son standing 
at the right hand of the FATHER. On earth he adored the Man, and in 
heaven he proclaimed the Son of the Fatuer, He repeated the words of 
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his Master; for that which CurisT said on the Cross, that agen taught 

in the blood of his death. Curist on the Cross sowed the seeds of 

mgge? and Stephen made supplication to the Lorp for them that stoned 
im. Therefore with Angels,’ &e. 


Mozarabic :— 


‘It is meet and right and sufficiently beautiful that we should sacrifice 
to Thee, in the day of Thy holy martyr, Stephen, the circuit of the year 
having gone about, the oblation of praise, that we should pay our solemn 
offering, Whom the grace of our Lorp, Thy Son, Jesus Curist, thus 
elected, His doctrine thus taught, His power thus confirmed, that among 
the Levites he should hold the reward, among the disciples the kingdom, 
among the martyrs the principality. Who confidently opposing the word 
of truth to those that were in error, endeavoured to prove the truth of that 
side on which he knew that the victory lay. That blaming the Jews to 
their faces for their impiety, if he could not correct them when they erred, 
he might not fear them when they were enraged. Knowing that either 
way, the preaching of righteousness would be profitable to him ; whether 
they repenting, accepted the wholesome doctrine set before them, or, 
excited to fury, should be the means of hisown passion. In such a resolve 
was there the love of CurisT and of his neighbour; either to hope for joy 
from the amendment of his countrymen, or to expect a reward from the 
infliction of his punishment; he sought not his own honour if purchased 
by another’s crime; but he saw that from either alternative he must reap 
glory. But if by preaching the truth he himself gathered others into the 
Church, or was slain for the truth by any persecutor, he knew his place, 
he remembered his office: for he knew that he himself was an altar, and 
prepared himself as a sacrifice. Full of the Hoty Guost, he manifested 
the Sacraments, ready to drink of the cup which he preached to others. 
He stood among those people who had learnt by the death of the Lorp 
not to spare the servant, or who rather had by the death of the servant 
advanced even to the death of the Lorp, O marvellous desire of the 
Lorp’s love! For what else is it to desire to be slain for the Lorp, and 
to confess with fearless devotion the love of Him that was slain, even 
among His murderers? He knew that by death he would rejoin that Lorp 
from Whom, by surviving Him, he was disjoined. He held fast the pre- 
cepts of the Master, which he bad learnt, that the disciple was not worthy 
of Him, who did not take up his Cross and follow Him. He desired to 
arrive where that Master was, who was willing to take up what that 
Master had commanded: nor was he deceived in his opinion, who was 
ready for its result. Behold, they who had stumbled at CHRIST as at a 
stone, rushed upon Stephen with stones. ‘That was thrown by their fury, 
on which their error had cast them, He who to them was made a stone of 
stumbling, to Stephen became the crown of martyrdom. ‘To Whom, as is 
meet, among the glorious Angels and the celestial Virtues he unceasingly 
proclaims the hymn of due praise, and saith, Holy,’ &c. 


Let us take another beautiful example from the Mozarabic 
Missal, first giving the corresponding Illation from the Am- 
brosian—that for the Third Sunday after Easter. 

The Ambrosian :-— 

‘Through Curist, our Lorp: Who pitying human error, vouchsafed to 
be born of a Virgin ; and by the passion of death delivered us from eternal 


death, and by His resurrection hath bestowed eternal life on us: the same 
Curist JEsus, our LorD: Whom, together with Thee,’ &c. 
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The Mozarabic :— 


‘It is meet and right, very just and salutary, that we should render 
thanks to Thee, Holy Lorp, Omnipotent Gop, through Jesus Curist, Thy 
Son, our Lorp, the Eternal King, and joint Monarch with Thee: Who 
vouchsafed to bear so much and such grievous sufferings for our salvation. 
Judged was He by the Jews, Who shall judge the quick and the dead. Before 
the tribunal of the governor He stood, Whose tribunal is heaven itself. He 
condescended that His face should be spit upon, Who, a little while before, 
had touched with His spittle the eyes of the man born blind. He conde- 
scended to be crowned with thorns, by Whom the martyrs merited to be 
decorated with celestial diadems. He condescended to have vinegar and 
gall given Him to drink, Who, out of the hard rock, had caused the people 
to be satisfied with honey. He endured that His side should be wounded 
with a spear, by Whose sword hell was conquered. He vouchsafed that 
His hands and His feet should be pierced with nails, Whose hands made 
the fabric of the heaven. Taken down from the Cross, He willed to be 
buried, at Whose word the dead were in a moment raised to life. He gave 
commandment that He Himself should be offered for us, that no longer the 
blood of bulls and goats should be poured forth upon the altar. He vouch- 
safed to be the Priest and the Victim, by Whom all that believe should 
inherit eternal life. Wherefore, ail the Angels and all the Saints cease not 
to cry to Thee thus, saying: Holy,’ &c. 

Let us now give an example of some of the shorter Illations 
of the Ambrosian Office. In this ritual, the Sundays after 
Trinity can, at the outside, only be fifteen in number; for let 
Easter fall as early as it may, the sixteenth “sigue must be 
the first after the Decollation of S. John Baptist. There are, 
then, five Sundays after Decollation, the last of which does 
not occur when the Sunday letter is A, B, or C. The first 
Sunday in October has its own festival of S. Mary; the second 
Sunday is that before the Dedication of the great Church; the 
third is The Dedication of the great Church, namely, the 
wonderful cathedral of Milan: after which there may follow 
three Sundays after the Dedication, and then begin the six 
Sundays of Advent. The first Sunday in Advent is that which 
immediately follows 8. Martin’s Day: when the Sunday letter 
is A, this, in point of fact, involves seven Sundays before 
Christmas; but the office of the seventh, which then falls on 
Dec. 24, is entirely of the vigil. This is a great improvement 
on the Mozarabic Calendar, which gives only six Sundays after 
Trinity, and the rest are made up by repetition, so that more 
than a third part of the year has no proper Dominical office. 
With this brief explanation, we will proceed to give the Illation 
for the Sunday before Dedication :— 

‘ Fternal Gop: beseeching Thy clemency that Thou wouldest vouchsafe 
to direct those who are sustaining the labour of the Divine warfare. And 
because it is ordained that of him to whom much is given, of him should 
the more be required, do Thou of Thy mercy direct our actions: that we 


may not be enfolded in our own etrors, and may be delivered from that of 
others.’ 
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Third Sunday after Decollation :— 


‘Eternal Gop: And humbly to implore Thy Majesty that Jesus Curist, 
Thy Son, our LorD, may protect us and preserve us by His grace: and 
because we can do no good thing without Him, that we may receive of His 
gift the power of pleasing Thee for evermore.’ 


We may now take our leave of Illations, merely observing 
that some of those in the Ambrosian book are comprised in two 
or three lines, and that the longest with which we are acquainted 
is that for the Festival of 8. Vincent, in the Mozarabic, which 
occupies exactly two folio pages. 

We have next to consider those so-called Collects, which are 
indeed addressed to the people rather than to Gop. These 
principally occur in the Mozarabic Office, where in the Liturgy 
they have the name of ‘ Missa.’ Take, for example, the following 
for Easter Saturday :— 

‘Ye, who having been adopted by the grace of the sevenfold Spirit, cele- 
brate the solemnity of the Resurrection of CHRIST, it befits you to venerate 
this seventh day, illustrious for the Lorp’s rest, by the like obedience. For 
in this, of old time, Gop Himself, having created and accomplished all things 
which are contained in the fabric of the universe, rested from His work. He 
rested when He had accomplished those things which He created; He rested 
after death in the sepulchre, for the redemption of man. In the one He 
ceases from work; in the other, being buried, He gives to His work perpetual 
rest, This is the end of His labours ; this is the salvation of His redeemed. 
This is consecrated by the very number seven; this is commanded to be kept 
holy by the precept of the ancient law. In this we are commanded to avoid 
servile works; in this we are also enjoined to keep a Sabbath holy to the 
Lorp. Whence stirred up by the Spirit of the grace which has been im- 
parted to us, let us beseech, beloved brethren, our great and wonderful 
Shepherd, JEsus CuRIsT, that He may so grant us to avoid the slavery of the 
work of sin on this day, that, strengthened by the quiet of its holiness, we 
may rightly celebrate the feast of the Lorp’s resurrection by our tears of 
love, and by our gift of sacrifices.’ 


These, then, prayers though they may be called, are distinct 
sermons attached to the Eucharistic office. No theological work 
of the kind could be more valuable than one which would trace 
these Missx back to their original sources, specifying the changes 
and omissions which have been made in order to fit them for 
Divine Service. In our own copy, studied not with reference 
to that, we have marked five or six of these compositions, 
extracted from the works of 8. Augustin, one or two from S. 
Fulgentius, three or four from 8. Isidore, and a few from other 
Fathers. No doubt a search, specifically directed to this object, 
would discover the origin of very many more. Probably also the 
brief sermons actually delivered by the Archbishops of Toledo 
were, when thought especially excellent, inserted in the Office: for 
it is to be noticed that, though at some little distance from it, the 
Missa follows the Gospel (the Creed in the Mozarabic ritual is 
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placed, strangely enough, immediately after the Consecration). 
Thus the Missa not only resembles in character, but, to a certain 
extent, responds in place, to the sermon. Now, take another 
example from the Office for Whitsunday :— 

‘ Let us, beloved brethren, with as much faith, attention, virtue, joy, exul- 
tation, devotion, obedience, purity, as we can, speak of the gifts of the HoLy 
GuosT promised to us by the Son of Gop, and to-day made good. Let our 
hearts be thrown open ; let the minds of them that believe be purged ; and let 
every sense and recess of the soul be spread wide. For no narrow breast can 
suffice to narrate the praises and the advent of that infinite Spirit. For 
He, consort with the FATHER and the Son; He, of one and the same sub- 
stance, the third in Person, but the same in glory; He Whom the heaven 
of heavens contains not, because it cannot circumscribe nor inclose Him, 
to-day enters into the narrow tabernacle of our breast. And who of us, 
beloved brethren, can see in himself one worthy of such a Guest? Who can 
bestow on Him when He comes a meet reception, when He is the life of 
angels and archangels, and of all the celestial virtues? And therefore, because 
we acknowledge that we are unworthy of such an Inbabitant, let us beseech 
Him to prepare for Himself an habitation in us,’ 


We now come to the sixth division of our subject, namely, 
Responses and Versicles: that form of prayer which is called 
the ‘ Preces’ in most Western Breviaries. In our own Prayer- 
book a faint trace of them remains in the Versicles which pre- 
cede the first Collect. In the Sarum Breviary there is one 
peculiarity which well deserves attention in the ordinary Preces 
at Prime. The usual Office of most Churches has, after the 
verse, ‘ Holy Gop, holy and mighty, holy and immortal,’ the 
simple response, ‘ Have mercy upon us.’ The Sarum gives it 
thus : ‘O Lams of Gop, That takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us;’ a change which cannot but remind them 
of the alteration made in the Trisagion, by Peter the Fuller, 
which has given rise to such repeated reclamations on the part 
of the Eastern Church: ‘ Holy Gop, holy and mighty, holy 
‘and immortal, Thou that wast crucified for us, have mercy 
‘upon us.’ ‘The Responses at Prime are virtually the same in all 
Breviaries; though here and there one or two more or one or 
two fewer verses of the 57th and 118th Psalms may be em- 
ployed. For verses and responses on particular occasions, the 
various monastic uses will afford the richest variety, and these 
more especially in the Benedictions, which will form our last 
and concluding head. ‘The verses for the Benediction of the 
Table usually take this form :— 

‘V. He hath dispersed abroad, he hath given to the poor. 

‘ R. His righteousness remaineth for ever. 

‘V. 1 will bless the Lorp at all times, 

‘ R. His praise shail ever be in my mouth, 

‘¥. My soul shall make her boast in the Lorp. 

‘R. The humble shall hear thereof and be glad. 

‘V. O magnify the Lorp with me. 
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‘ R. And let us exalt His name together. 
‘V. Blessed be the Name of the Lord. 
‘ R. From this time forth for evermore.’ 


We have seen, however, singular variations in some of the 
German Breviaries. One of the most remarkable of these was 
in an Erfurdt book. Here, at the conclusion of the above 
Responses, the Superior, censing the image of S. Christopher, 
proceeded with the well-known verse :— 

‘V. Christofori Sancti speciem quicumque tuetur 

‘ R. illo nempe die nullo languore gravetur. 

‘ V. Sancte Martyr Christofore. 

‘R. Memor esto nostri pie. 

‘V. Apud Deum omni hora, 

‘ R. Nos tuere sine mora,’ 


In a Breviary which belonged to the Church of Cavailon, in 
south-eastern France, we have seen—what we never saw else- 
where—a series of varying Versicles and Responses before and 
after dinner, for the chief festivals of the year. In the same 
book, the Preces at Prime varied in a similar manner; and on 
some of the most remarkable occasions were forty or fifty in 
number. An inexorable railway prevented our transcribing 
what would not have been without its interest to ritualists. 

The Preces of the Ambrosian Breviary, though not the same 
as the Roman, are of the same nature. On ordinary occasions 
they are as follows :— 

‘V. (After the Creed.) The resurrection of the body. 

‘R. And life everlasting. 

‘V. O let my soul live, and it shall praise Thee. 

‘R. And Thy judgments shall help me. 

‘V. I have gone astray like a sheep that is lost. 

‘ R. O save Thy servant, for I do not forget Thy commandments. 

‘ V. Blessed are they, O Lorp, that dwell in Thy house. 

‘ R. They shall be praising Thee for ever and ever. 

‘V. O stablish my steps according to Thy law. 

‘R, That my feet may not be moved. 

¢‘ V. I cried unto Thee, O Gop, for Thou shalt hear me. 

‘ R. Incline Thine ear unto me, and hearken unto my words, 

‘ V. From such as resist Thy right hand, O Lorn, keep us as the apple of 
an eve. 

‘ R. Protect us under the shadow of Thy wings. Alleluia, Alleluia.’ 


In the Mozarabic Breviary, the Preces appear under several 
different forms. Thus, the Matutinarium, the Lauda, and the 
Sono, have all of them something of the same character ; occu- 
pying, as it were, a midway position between the Preces and 
the short Responses of the usual Roman Hours. Here is the 
Sono for the Third Sunday in Advent :— 


‘Alleluia. Ye that make mention of the Lorp, keep not silence, and 
take no rest, till He establish, and till He make Jerusalem 
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‘R. A praise upon the earth. 

‘V. For as the earth produceth her flowers, and as a garden causeth the 
things that are suwn in it to spring forth: thus the Lorp will cause right- 
evusness to spring forth, 

‘R. A praise upon the earth. 

‘V. O Thou that evangelisest to Zion, get thee up upon the high moun- 
tain; say to the cities of Judah, 

‘ R. Behold, the Lorp Gop will come with a strong hand. 

. 4 The Lorp, even the most mighty Gop, hath spoken, and called the 
earth. 

‘ R. Behold, the Lorp Gop will come with a strong hand,’ 


Here is an example of the Lauda for Easter Eve :— 


‘7. Alleluia. I am the first and I am the last, and I was dead, 

* R. And, behold, I am alive again, for ever and ever. Alleluia, 

*V. Thou art worthy, O LorD, to receive the book, and to loose its seals, 
for Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to Gop by Thy blood, out of 
every kindred and tongue. 

* R. And, behold, I am alive again for ever and ever. Alleluia. 

*V. Alleluia, ‘The Angel of the Lorp descended from heaven. 

*R. And he came and rolled away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre. Alleluia, Alleluia, 

‘V. The stone which the builders rejected, the same is made the head 
of the corner. 

‘R. And he came, and rolled away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre. 

‘ V. His countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow. 

*R. And He said unto the women, Fear not ye! 

‘V. O give thanks unto the Lorn; for He is gracious: for His mercy 
endureth for ever. 

* R. And he came and rolled away the stone, and sat upon it. 

«V. This is the True Bread of Gop, which cometh down from heaven, and 
giveth life unto the world: whosoever eateth of this shall live for ever. 
And the Bread which I will give, is My flesh, which I will give for the life 
of the world. 

* R. He that believeth in Me shall never hunger nor thirst, All. All. 

‘ V. Behold, I appoint unto you a kingdom, as My Father hath appointed 
unto Me: that may eat and drink at My table, in My kingdom, 

«R. He that believeth in Me shall never hunger nor thirst. All. All. 

«V. Glory and honour to the FATHER, and to the Son, and to the Hoty 
Guost. 

‘R. He that believeth in Me shall never hunger nor thirst, All. All? 


One of the most remarkable series of Preces, however, occurs 
in the same ritual, at the reception of the penitents, on Good 
Friday :— 

‘Silence. Penitents, pray. Bend your knees to Gop, Let us beseech 
our Lorp Gop, that He would vouchsafe to give us indulgence of our 
crimes, and remission of our sins, 

‘Rise. Pray: bend your knees to Gop, Let us beseech the Lorp Gop 
that of His clemency He will stretch forth His hand to the fallen, and 
bestow the safeguard which is requested of Him, Rise: Pray: bend your 
knees to Gop. Let us beseech our Lorp Gop, that we, remembering the 
transgressions that we have committed, may henceforth avoid the snares 
of the enemy: that those whom the allurements of the devil had caused to 
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leave the Altar of Gop, plenteousness of tears, their patrons with Him, 
may recall. Rise: our prayer is finished. Let us all, with one voice, ask 
indulgence from the LorpD. 


‘We fall on our faces for prayer. 

*O, O, O, O, O, O, O, O, O, O, O, O, O.—three hundred times. 
‘R. Thou, O Good Shepherd, dost give Thy life for the sheep—three times. 
* Now the Archdeacon saith :— 

*V. We pray Thee, Lorp, for—R. Indulgence. 

‘V. Let there proceed from the Most High—R. Indulgence. 
‘V. Let us, wretched sinners, be assisted by—R. Indulgence. 
‘VY. Let all sins be pardoned by—R. Indulgence. 

‘VY. Let there be given to the penitents—R. Indulgence. 

‘V. Let it be the patron of—R. Indulgence. 

‘VY. Let it correct those that err in the faith—R. Indulgence. 
‘V. Let it raise from sin those that are fallen—R. Indulgence. 
‘V. We pray Thee, O Gop, for—R. Indulgence,’ 


Then follows a long and beautiful prayer for pardon: and 
thus ends the ‘First Indulgence.’ The ‘Second Indulgence’ 
is of precisely the same nature, except that here the O, O, O, 
O, are only said two hundred times. The Preces here are :— 

‘V. We pray Thee, O Lorn, for—R. Indulgence. 

*V. Let us be reconciled to the FATHER by—R. Indulgence. 

‘V. Let it confirm us in the grace of Curist—R. Indulgence. 

‘V. Let it conform us to the HoLy Guost—R, Indulgence. 

‘VY. Let it purge away famine and pestilence—R. Indulgence. 

‘V. Let it give healing to the sick—R. Indulgence. 

‘V. Let it restore captives to their country—R, Indulgence. 

‘V. Let it temper the changes of the atmosphere—R. Indulgence. 

‘V. We beseech Thee, O Lorn, for—R. Indulgence.’ 


The ‘ Third Indulgence’ is of the same character, the O, O, 
O, O, being said only one hundred times. 

These Preces are among the most curious that any ritual can 
show; and, as such, it may not be displeasing to the reader to 
have had them presented to him. 

But we hasten to a more important subject, that of Bene- 
dictions; and here we have chiefly to speak of those in the 
Mozarabic Offices. In the Liturgy of that Church, every 
separate mass has its benediction, varying with the occasion, 
divided into three clauses, as symbolical of the Blessed Trinity. 
Thus, for example, on Maundy Thursday :-— 

‘Curist, the LorpD, Who vouchsafed to be betrayed for the salvation of 
all, Himself! enrich you with the gift of His grace——R. Amen. And He, 
Who by the morsel of bread betrayed His betrayer, cause you to be well 
pleasing to Him by the participation of this bread—Amen. And He, Who 
vouchsafed to-day to wash the feet of the disciples, cleanse you from all 





1 The peculiar use of Jpse in the Mozarabic prayers, in places where it has only 
in a very modified sense its original force, reminds one of the similar employment 
of adrds in the Greek Liturgies; where it ean hardly be translated. 
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iniquity, and give you a portion among His saints—Amen. Through Thy 
mercy, O LorD Gop, Who livest and reignest, world without end.’ 


Or take another example, that on Easter Day :— 


‘The Lorp JEsus CurIst, Who, after dying for the salvation of the world, 
rose again from the dead on this day, mortify you by His resurrection 
from all guilt—R. Amen. And He Who by the tree of the Cross destroyed 
the dominion of death, give you an inheritance in life eternal—2. Amen. 
That ye who celebrate in the present world the day of His resurrection with 
great joy, may merit the companionship of the saints in the heavenly 
region. ‘Through Thy mercy,’ &c. 


Or again, take the Ascension Benediction :— 


‘Jesus Curist, the Lorp, Who, when about to return to heaven, be- 
queathed peace to His disciples, preserve that peace whole and undefiled 
in you.—2. Amen, And give to you to be your guard, the holy angels 
whom He chose to be His own escort.—R. Amen. That He being your 
guide, ye may thither ascend by faith, where ye hope to be carried for 
your eternal rest—R, Amen. Through Thy mercy,’ &c. 


There are examples, however, in which the Benediction con- 
sists of five, instead of three members. Such is the following 
for Easter Monday :— 


* Let Gop arise amidst you, and let all your enemies be scattered.—R. 
Amen. And that ye, putting off the garment of the old man by the 
putting away your crimes, may “ on newness of spirit with beauty 
of virtues.—2#. Amen, And He Who conquered death by His own death, 
defend you from the power of the second death— 2. Amen. And He Who 
by His resurrection gave life to the world, deliver you from present and 
from future evil—R. Amen. That ye who have received the hope of 
resurrection by CHRIST, the Victor, may also inherit, through the gift of the 
same, an eternity of beatitude—R. Amen. Through Thy mercy,’ &c. 


The Benedictions in the Mozarabic Breviary are of the same 
form. Take, for example, this,—on Wednesday in the first week 
of Advent :— 


‘V. Our Redeemer and Lorp, Who, by being born in the flesh, took away 
from us the yoke of the law, accomplish in us the benefits of His goodness. 
—R. Amen. 

*V. And He Who took from us that which might agree with His own 
Divinity, give us, of His own, that which He may reward in us.—2. Amen. 

‘V. That we all, who welcome these joys of His former advent with happy 
devotion, may, in the time of His second advent, rejoice with all His saints. 
—R. Amen. 

‘Through Thy mercy,’ &c. 


And now, before we conclude, let us classify the varying 
Collects of the Roman, Mozarabic, Ambrosian, and Gallican 
Liturgies, so far as they are capable of being parallelised 
with each other. With these we may as well take the other 
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changeable portions of the Service, so as to make our table the 


more complete. 








Roman. AMBROSIAN. MozarasBic, GALLIcayN. 
INtroitus....cc..cccoee IMQTOSSA .seccceeresseeserereeeeeee AG Missam.... Antiphona, 
Collect... Oratio super populum...... « Oratio..........  Prefatio. 

Prophecy.......c.cceeeereeseeeeee Prophecy....... Prophecy. 

Psalmellus.......s00.ceesee eee eee Psallendo ...... Psalmus Responsorius. 
The Epistle......... The Epistle............. The Epistle... The Epistle. 
Gradual ......... +» Alleluia, or Cantus .. 
The Gospel .......0. The Gospel .........00++s0e0ee The Gospel... The Gospel. 

Antiphona post Evangelium 

Oratio Super sindonem, 

Offertory. 
Nicene Creed........ Nicene Creed. 
Offertory........+. Oratio super Oblata........« Sacrificium. 

issa. 
Alia Oratio. 


BeCTCER ceccsocccccsvens cxvecoencsesecocee ose cce ceoceeonecooes: 


Preface..cccccccsccscce PTCLACE. 210000 coerce cre cer eee coecce 


- Post Nomina.. 


Ad Pacem. 
Tllatio.......00008 


Post Sanctus... 


Ante Nomina. 
Post Nomina, 


Contestatio. 


Post Mysterium. 





Post Pridie. 
Communion......... Confractorium .......s0000seesee 


Ante Orationem Dominicam. 
TransitOrium.. .....+000s00eee000 


Ad Orationem 
Dominicam. 
Post Orationem Dominicam. 
Post Communion,, Post Communion, 
Benediction.... 
Prayer. 


Benediction, 
PEAYEF coeccccccceccecce 


Sen eee nee One eee Fee Fee Ree See OEE eee ree eee 


We have thus, according to the best of our ability, given a 
short account of the theory of Collects, and of the other 
prayers which form so prominent a part of Church ritual. 
The reader must remember in this, as in former papers on kin- 
dred subjects, that treatises, which might well take up a 
volume, have here to be compressed into the limits of a short 
paper. The briefest possible notice has to be taken of details 
which, if pursued at length, would be far more interesting, as 
well as far more instructive. In fact, we wish rather to point 
out to the reader what is worth his own study, than profess to 
lay before him the results of ours. 

We are bound to acknowledge the great assistance which in 
this and previous papers we have derived from the invaluable 
library of the Rev. W. J. Blew; without which it had been 
impossible for us to study many of the rare books which 
in the course of our investigations it has been necessary for us 
to quote. The value of the library itself can only be exceeded 
by the courtesy with which its contents are placed at the disposal 
of scholars. 











Art. III.—1. Lectures on the Tinnevelly Missions. By the Rev. 
R. Catpweti, LL.D. London: Bell & Daldy. 1857. 


2. Colonial Church Chronicle. June, 1858. London : Rivingtons. 


3. Documents Relative to the Erection and Endowment of Addi- 
tional Bishoprics in the Colonies, 1841—1855. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1855. 


4, Memorial of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
on the Extension of the Episcopate in India, &c. London: 
Bell & Daldy. 1857. 


5. The Extension of the Episcopate viewed in relation to the 
Missions of Southern India. By the Rev. A. R. Symonps, 
M.A. London: (For private circulation). 


6. Three Sermons on the Death of the late Right Rev. Daniel 
Wilson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By the Right Rev. 
the Lorp Bisnor of WincHESTER, the Rev. Henry VENN, 
B.D., the Rev. Joun HamsBieton, M.A. London: Seeley, 
Jackson & Halliday. 1858. 


THERE is no result of the great religious movement which com- 
menced just a quarter of a century back in the Church of 
England, to be compared, in the dimensions to which it has 
attained, the blessings which it has secured, and the ulterior effects 
which we may forecast from its adoption, with the extension 
of the Episcopate in the — possessions and dependencies 
of Great Britain, which we have witnessed during the last 
seventeen years. Within that period, twenty-two new sees 
have been erected and planted in every zone of the earth. Not 
merely have the funds (scanty, indeed, but accepted as sufti- 
cient) been provided for the chief pastors of the infant 
Churches among colonists and among heathen ; but, what is far 
more, men, of several of whom no other section of Christendom 
could produce the like in their several posts, have been raised 
up to undertake the task of laying the foundations of fresh 
Churches, and to sacrifice themselves in extending the king- 
dom of Christ. Sanguine as were the hopes that were fos- 
tered by a return to this apostolical outhet of extending the 
Gospel of our Redeemer, the effects that have actually fol- 
lowed have far outstripped the fondest anticipations. We have 
seen Christian life rekindled amongst almost unchristianized 
communities, and in feebly-sustained missions. Emigrants, as in 
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South Africa for instance, have felt an old sentiment of attach- 
ment to the Church, which had almost died out, revive within 
them. At the invitation of the chief pastor, fresh clergy and 
missionaries have flocked around him; so that within a very 
few years the number of clergy in several dioceses has been 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled. As if endued with that singular 
power of reproduction which belongs to a — class of 
animal organism, and by which they multiply themselves 
through subdivision, as soon as a new diocese has been formed, a 
demand has been made for its partition; it has separated itself 
into two, three, or four parts, as in New Zealand, or Australia, 
or the Cape, and straightway each separate portion, as it is cut 
off, has become at once a distinct and sealed organized body. 
We need not speak of the vast energy of the clergy that has 
resulted from close personal supervision and encouragement, nor 
of the schools and churches that have been built, nor of the 
collegiate institutions that have been founded for rearing, 
eventually, a native ministry; but we cannot but notice how, 
almost before they were themselves settled, some of the newly- 
formed dioceses, looking beyond themselves and their own wants, 
have become centres of new missionary enterprise, showing them- 
selves ready to impart even as they ben received. A Board of 
Missions in behalf of the still heathen islands of Melanesia 
was formed a few years back at Sydney ; and the late Bishop of 
Calcutta, with a true instinct derived from his position, designed 
to make his cathedral a centre of missionary action, and raised 
a fund for the endowment of missionary canons ; although, from 
some circumstance or other, probably through increasing infirmity, 
he failed to mature the scheme, and has made over the large sum 
he had collected to the Church Missionary serge ol And we 
cannot but believe, looking to the future, that other blessings 
besides those enumerated are in store to bear their witness to the 
— and wisdom of this movement. The perpetuity of the 

Jhurch of Christ in its Apostolic form is secured in those 
numerous communities, the powerful nations of future times, in 
which it has been planted. The Churches thus founded will be 
able to multiply themselves ; they will exist as witnesses for the 
primitive rule and faith against the infinite subdivisions, and the 
various and lax doctrines of Christian sects on the one hand, and 





1 It is not surprising that the late venerable Bishop, considering his time of 
life, should have felt himself unequal to organize a scheme demanding so much 
energy and labour. Nor is it surprising, from his known predilection, that he 
should have transferred the funds to the Church Missionary Society. But the 
Committee of this Society make a not very ingenuous use of this circumstance, 
when they draw from it the inference, that ‘every modern attempt to establish 
missions in any other way (than by voluntary Missionary Societies at home) has 
failed.,—See Statement to accompany Memorial of the Church Missionary Society. 
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against the corruptions and despotism of the Papal monarchy 
on the other. And, in ages to come, they will fairly bring to 
the test whether the Apostolic polity of confederate yet inde- 

endent Episcopates, or the centralized despotism of a single 
—y is the better able to maintain and propagate the Church of 
Christ over the face of the whole world. 

It was impossible that a thought of what had been thus exhi- 
bited in other parts of the world should not have vividly pre- 
sented itself to the minds of those interested in the extension of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, on the recent disastrous outbreak in 
our Indian possessions. What deep thoughts and a of 
heart, what momentous problems demanding solution, have 
been awakened by that melancholy tale of terror and of crime, 
are abundantly witnessed in the discussions, suggestions, earnest 
pleadings, and conflicts of opinion, that are yet rife in our public 
assemblies and journals, and are as far as ever from being settled. 
It seems as if the depths of society in that fated land had been 
suddenly broken up, and the foundations of the earth had been 
laid bare; and men, as they looked down, were appalled to see 
upon how frail, how rotten a basis our toasted empire had 
rested. All the innate wickedness of the human unregenerate 
heart, all the demoralizing, demoniacal influence of heathen 
idolatries, were found seething in the hearts, and under the fair 
exterior of the native population. Our hold upon them has 
been literally nothing; all has been wholly superficial. We 
have retained them neither by force nor love,—simply by opinion. 
The one great principle which underlies all individual character, 
and upon which human societies are built,—religion,—this has 
been kept quite out of sight and ignored; among a people, too, 
whose whole mind, habits, and life are saturated with the religious 
idea and sentiment. We treated the natives as we do children, 
—tolerating and flattering their superstitions as harmless 
levities, while we undisguisedly contemned them; yet at the 
same time we repudiated, or nearly so, any religion of our own, 
and were contemned as well as hated in return. What wonder 
if Christian politicians, nay, all men of any deep Christian con- 
victions, saw and felt that an amalgamation between these 
heathen multitudes and ourselves was an impossibility, while the 
very principles of all our life—social, political, and individual— 
were at variance; that human craft and policy were all unequal 
to the task of making one people out of Ghristians and pagans ? 
What wonder if it should been felt that in this perilous out- 
break,—threatening our whole empire in the East and our 
security at home, and pointing as with visible finger to the one 
damning spot, the rparov Webdos which has brought forth this 
portentous disaster,—there was an evident Divine warning as 
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there was a providential opportunity to make fresh efforts for 
Christianizing that heathen land, and healing the deep-seated 
ulcer that affects it? And what wonder, we will repeat, if the 
directors of our Christian missions earnestly set their minds to con- 
sider how they could best open out fresh missionary enterprises, 
how they could strengthen and consolidate their existing missions, 
how give unity and force and expansive power to them,—and if, 
in so doing, they turned instinctively to that principle of Church 
polity, an Apostolic Episcopate, which had been found so fruitful, 
so full of evangelic blessing in other lands, and in all ages, and 
which had hitherto been only so very partially applied in our 
missionary conflict with the superstitions of the East ? 

The consequence was, as our readers will remember, that one 
of our great missionary societies, the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, under the presidency and with the co- 
operation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, held two meetings 
at the close of 1857, for the extension of their Indian missions, 
at which meetings the desirableness of dividing the present 
enormous dioceses, and of making the Episcopate a living, effec- 
tive reality, was urged by more than one speaker, especially by 
the Bishop of Oxford in strains of unusual fervour, and was 
cordially accepted by the hearers. But this was only in con- 
tinuation of more specific steps, that had been previously, and 
indeed at many different times, taken by the Society in this 
direction, and which it is necessary now to relate. 

It appears that in 1853 the Society addressed a memorial to 
Lord rdeen, then First Lord of the Treasury, praying ‘ that 
‘ advantage might be taken of the legislation then necessary for 
‘the government of India, to extend the Episcopate in that 
‘country.’ Again, in 1856, ‘the urgent necessity which existed 
‘for creating additional sees in India, was brought under the 
‘ consideration of the President of the Board of Control,’ by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, accompanied by other Peers. Shortly 
after this, in the same year, a committee was especially appointed 
to consider the subject more in detail; and it was before this 
committee that a carefully-prepared paper was read by the Rev. 
A. R. Symonds, Secretary of the Madras Committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which seems to have 
acted on the Church Missionary Society somewhat as the 
greased cartridges did on the smouldering spirit of, disaffection 
among the sepoys. It was the object of this paper to urge, as it 
does with considerable force and point, the strong claims and 
great need of Tinnevelly to be made a separate see, and to have 
a resident bishop, for the better organization of the numerous 
bodies of converts, and for extending missionary operations in 
that fruitful province. With steady and unwearied constancy 
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the subject was pressed forward in the following year; and in 
1857, the same Society formally, and by an act of the corporate 
body, prepared a Memorial to the Prime Minister, the President 
of the Board of Control, and the Directors of the East India 
Company, setting forth the unwieldy extent of the Indian dio- 
ceses, referring to the thousands of native Christians in the 
province of Tinnevelly, and praying that they would be pleased 
- _— her Majesty to erect three new Episcopal Sees in 
ndia. 

We have stated these facts simply to show that this act of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was no sudden 
a movement, hastily conceived or executed, but that 
it formed a part of that consistent policy which it has steadily 

ursued, since the memorable Declaration of the Bishops in 
1841. The admirable results of this system, the good a 
beyond what the most sanguine anticipated, have been manifest 
to all the world; and so have also the simple good faith and zeal 
with which the Society has acted, without reference to any 
party predilections or narrow prejudice. A large mass of evidence 
and argument, comprised in a Statement appended to the 
Memorial of the Society, confirms what we say, showing that 
for years the increase of the Episcopate in India, especially 
in Southern India, has been pressed on the authorities of the 
State by persons of every position and every shade of religious 
sentiment. We shall be excused if we refer to these documents 
for a moment, in order to show the utter inadequacy of the 
—— Episcopal staff to the extent of country nominally under 
its rule, 

The diocese of Calcutta we find, then, extends in length 
nearly 3,000 miles, with an area of 1,089,000 square miles, 
including a population of 136,000,000 souls, and having some 
200 stations of small bodies of Christians. 

The diocese of Bombay is stated to be 800 miles in length, 
from north to south, comprising an area of 84,000 square miles, 
equal to that of Great Britain and Ireland, and having a 
population of 16,000,000. Madras, yet larger than this, stretches 
over 1,100 miles in length, with an area of 208,000 square 
miles, and including a population of 27,000,000. We need 
but a glance at such facts as these to perceive that the Episcopate 
of India at present, as a means of practical administration, is 
little more than a name and shadow; and that the Bishop, for 
the most part, can be regarded only as an officer of state. 
Indeed, for the last thirteen years, the late Bishop of Calcutta 
was unable, through his advanced age, to visit any portion of his 
diocese north of Allahabad; while, in the diocese of Madras, 
‘supposing the Bishop to be on his visitation during all those 
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‘ portions of the year in which it is practicable to travel,’ it 
would take him three years to visit all the stations which ought 
to be visited, leaving him not more than three months in each 
year to reside at ey Han ;—this, too, in the diocese in which the 
great body of the converts to the Reformed Church exists, and 
where the missions are in a state requiring constant supervision 
and direction. Hence we find the Bishop of Calcutta, ever since 
1844, pleading for a subdivision of his diocese, and also for a 
bishop to preside over the infant Church in Tinnevelly. 


‘ Unquestionably’ (he writes in June, 1852) ‘a new see at Agra for the 
north-west provinces and the Punjaub is indispensable, and ought to have 
been erected from the moment the separate government was established, 
years since. A second see, for the Christian population at Tinnevelly, 
would also be desirable; but as the diocese of Madras (now Ceylon is 
cut off) is vastly less extensive than that of Calcutta, the pressure is not 
so great,’ 


So, likewise, the Bishop of Madras, addressing the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in the same year :— 


‘ The necessity of the extension of the Episcopate, no man who knows 
India can dare to deny. A Bishopric for the presidency of Agra, with the 
Punjaub now annexed, is indispensable. . . I believe, too, that the erection 
of bishoprics for those parts of the country where our native converts have 
become so numerous that we count them by thousands, and where the 
attention of the Bishop should be exclusively directed to them, would be 
of incalculable benefit to the Missions.’ 


In the same tone both the late and the present Bishops of 
Bombay bear their testimony to the expediency of the measure ; 
the latter, and above twenty clerical and lay residents in 
Bombay, expressing their ‘ earnest desire’ to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, ‘that the increase of the Episcopate 
in India may be forthwith accomplished.’ 

Again, an address of a most remarkable character, to the same 
effect, has been sent to the Standing Committee of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, from officers and residents at 
Lahore, Peshawur, Simla, Banda, Agra, Delhi, and other im- 
portant stations, the number of signatures amounting to nearly 
eight hundred; and in this prayer several of the Missionaries 
connected with the Church Missionary Society concurred, whose 
names are contained in the list published by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 

hese, then, were facts, which, backed by so remarkable a 
consensus of opinion from all quarters in favour of an increase 
in the Indian Episcopate generally, and by recommendations 
from the Bishops of Madras and Calcutta in favour of a Bishop 
for Tinnevelly in particular, the Society felt it could not dis- 
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regard. Acting, therefore, not so much as a Society, as an 
organ of the Church, with the concurrence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, it pursued its course as we have stated. 

But in the midst of these proceedings, the Church Missiona 
Society showed signs of a Aiseatiatied and hostile spirit. We 
presume that it was in consequence of the representation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury early in 1856, on the part of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, that the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, in April of the same year, drew up a Memorial 
addressed to the ‘ proper authorities” (on which term we shall 
have to comment hereafter), acknowledging generally the neces- 
sity of an increase of the Episcopate in India; but, after a few 
remarks on the want of a better regulated Church system in 
India, ending with the prayer (bearing all the speciality or 
a lady’s postscript)—‘ The Committee would, therefore, humbly 
‘ submit to the authorities who have the control of Indian affairs, 
‘an earnest request that this subject may be taken into consider- 
‘ation, and that measures may be adopted for better defining 
‘the episcopal powers, and the relative ecclesiastical position ot 
‘the clergy and laity, previously to the establishment of any new 
‘ Bishoprics in India.’ 

Nothing followed upon this demonstration; indeed, we may 
say that it fell dead, and was virtually unknown beyond the walls 
of the committee-room within which it took its origin. At any 
rate (for we have thought it right to make inquiry), it was unknown 
to the managers of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
who, in 1857, proceeded in their course, and addressed their 
Memorial to the Prime Minister, &c., as already stated, specify- 
ing Lahore, Agra, and Tinnevelly, as the points where they 
thought it expedient fresh dioceses should be erected. Upon 
this, the Church Missionary Society took a more directly antago- 
nistic step to thwart, if not the whole, at least a part of the 
desired measure. The proposal for a Bishop in Tinnevelly (for 
it is no use hiding that this is the sore point) awoke its slumber- 
ing hostility to the scheme. The pamphlet of Mr. Symonds, 
though addressed to the friends of both Missionary Societies, 
was seized on as containing suggestions which, if carried out, 
threatened to interfere with the control of the Society over its 
Missionaries, and was used as an occasion for drawing up, in 
1857, an elaborate ‘Statement’ (to be appended to the former 
Memorial. of the Church Missionary Society, but going far 
beyond in its scope),—vague indeed, and disguised even to 
inconsistency in its form, but very unmistakeable in its aim, 
—adducing reasons (which, if valid in one case, are equally 
so in all) against any increase of the Episcopate at the present 
time, and especially repudiating the appointment of any Bishop 
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to superintend Missions among the heathen; in other words, 
denouncing altogether what are more specifically called Mis- 
sionary Bishops.' 

This document we shall have to consider; and we do not 
hesitate to pronounce it one of the most mischievous, ill-advised 
pen ever issued by any society in connexion with the Church. 

or can we acquit the Committee of disingenuousness in the way 
they have sought to justify its publication. In the ‘ Minute,’ 
forming the third paper in the series, and published this year, 
they venture to speak of themselves as surprised, as if they had 
been taken off their guard, by the Memorial of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, in 1857. Yet they had them- 
selves nee a Memorial on the same subject in 1856, which 
is in itself a clear confession that they were perfectly cognisant 
of the contemplated measure ; and moreover, so far back as 1852, 
a joint conference had been actually held of members from the 
Church Missionary Society and Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, among whom was the Secretary of the former Society, ‘to 
‘take measures for the promotion of the Church and the interests 
‘ of religion in India,’—on which occasion the very first resolution 
unanimously passed was, ‘ Zo press fur an increase of the Episcopate 
in India.’ This was followed, wn have rt Meee 
in 1853 and 1856, from the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel; yet, when urged again in 1857, the Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society express surprise at the movement. 

But looking at the general tenor of the ‘ Statement,’ we per- 
ceive in it a tone of narrow jealousy, which, however natural in 
sects, is wholly unbecoming any organization within the Church. 
Whatever the language may be, the whole drift of this paper 
is to assert for the Church Missionary Society, essentially at least, 
an authority in the field of its mission co-ordinate with, if not 
independent of, that of the Episcopate; and, until this is gua- 
ranteed, to resist the erection of fresh sees, and the perfect 
development of the Church’s polity, in our Indian dependencies. 
And, in so doing, we hesitate not to say, it puts the Committee 
in direct opposition to the Church and its authorities at home. 
If any principle has received the sanction of the Church in late 





1 The papers put out by the Church Missionary Society on this subject are 
three in number:—1. The ‘Memorial’ to the ‘proper authorities,’ praying for 
the adoption of some fresh ecclesiastical regulations, before any extension of the 
Indian stesenate should take place: dated April 14, 1856. 2. A Statement of 
the Committee of the Church Missionary Society, to accompany the above 
Memorial, and setting forth the Committee's views on the general subject: dated 
April 13, 1857. 3. A Minute of the same Committee, explanatory, and designed 
to be exculpatory, of the above document: dated March 30, 1858. It is said that 
a fourth paper has appeared, or is to appear; we presume, in consequence of the 
severe animadversions from its friends that the Committee has incurred. 
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years, it has been that embodied in the Declaration of the Bishops 
in 1841, which asserted the expediency of an extension of the 
Episcopate in all our dependencies where bodies of Christians 
are gathered, and specified particularly Northern and Southern 
India. Moreover, we must remember that the Memorial of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 1857 was adopted, 
not by a Committee merely, but by the Incorporated Society 
itself, by the Board, usually presided over by the Archbishop, 
and attended by other Bishops, and speaking in the name of the 
whole body of Bishops, all of whom are members of the Society. 
The measure thus p wher’) the Committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society deliberately repudiate, and adduce three reasons 
for so doing. It will be said, no doubt, that the same Bishops 
are members of the Committee of the Church Missionary Society. 
We are aware that it is so; but this, in truth, only aggravates 
the evil; and we appeal to the prelates so situated to consider 
the position in which they are thus placed. The policy for 
which they are responsible in one Society is now opposed by 
the other; and we respectfully ask, which they intend to abide 
by? We beg them to consider their position, and ascertain 
how it is (by whose instrumentality and rashness) ne | are 
placed in conflict with themselves. We beg respectfully to 
inquire, whether their position as Vice-Presidents of at least 
one Society is more than a name ; and whether they are willing 
to deiegate the authority of their rank and position to its 
acting managers, and to accept such views of ecclesiastical or 
missionary polity as these may please to put forth. They are 
surely bound to examine the matter, and to assert (if the 
claim it) a voice in so important a question as the fair, legiti- 
mate, and necessary extension of the Apostolic office in the 
a of the world, which, we hesitate not to say, 
is deliberately repudiated by the Church Missionary Society, 
in their name, and under their authority, as members of the 
Committee. 

We are quite aware of the answer which will be made to 
this. We are aware of the professions of attachment which, 
from time to time, the organs of the Society have proffered to 
Episcopacy. Even in the ‘Statement’ here referred to, the 
Committee deprecate any inference of their aversion to episcopal 
authority or superintendence; and as this general answer is 
deemed, as it seems, sufficient to silence the allegations urged 
— the sentiments contained therein, we will deal with it i 
imine. 

‘The Society,’ say they, ‘has always sought this superinten- 
‘dence for its missions. It was mainly through its exertions that 
‘the Episcopate was established in fndia, in New Zealand, in 
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‘Rupert’s Land, and in Sierra Leone.’ If this profession could 
be accepted in its full, unreserved sense ; if it really meant that 
the Committee, speaking for the Society, did feel the importance 
of having, not simply the ‘ superintendence,’ but the presence 
and control of Bishops in their missions; of having not merely 
a Bishop of this or that way of thinking, or in this or that rela- 
tion to itself, but a Bishop as such, as a Divine ordinance, and 
as the legitimate ruler and director of the missionary action of 
the Church within his diocese,—we confess that the answer would 
be satisfactory and complete. We should, indeed, have to 
remark the strange inconsistency of opposing the extension in 
India of this apostolic office, so appreciated in Rupert’s Land, 
Sierra Leone, and New Zealand; and we might have asked for 
an explanation of it. But in truth, had it been thus, neither 
the ‘Statement’ nor the opposition would ever have existed. 
We know well, and the Cemaniites know well, that they do 
not mean this. They are not anxious for a Bishop’s control, 
whatever they may feel about his general pl wen: ae they 
do not desire his presence, however they may boast of and 

arade his patronage. The general principle is acknowledged ; 
Put it is neutralized and got rid of in the application. It is an 
Episcopacy of their own fashion that they desire, and no more ; 
one that will leave the action of their Committee, both abroad 
and at home, intact, and will recognise their own assumed, novel, 
and, we must add, anomalous authority. But, as every one 
knows, it is not over the major premiss that people dispute, but 
over the minor; and these general admissions are of little worth. 
Under this vague profession of venerating the episcopal polity 
of the Church of England, we cannot but fear there lies cloaked 
a deep objection to any such specific application, or extension of 
it, as would introduce its working into their own spheres of 
operation. If this seem an ungenerous opinion, we must appeal 
to the ‘Statement,’ and to the past history of the Society, in its 
confirmation. 

The Church Missionary Society has now been in existence for 
above half a century ; and we willingly acknowledge the zeal 
and devotion with which it has worked, and the benefits it has 
diffused in many parts of the world,—in New Zealand, Sierra 
Leone, and India. But it has existed long enough to have its 
traditions, to have impressed upon it habits, a mode of action, 
complexion, character, and general tone of its own. And this 
temper, so real yet so intangible, does certainly not favour epi- 
scopal control and supervision. It is scarcely to be expected that 
it should do so; for this Society was no offspring of the eccle- 
siastical authorities—it had a lay and Presbyterian origin. For 
years it struggled, and struggled well, under the shade of epi- 
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scopal discountenance and suspicion, and it cast the frame of its 
action in another mould than that of the Church. In grouping 
its associations, it is not the diocesan, but the civil division of 
the country that it follows; counties, districts, divisions of coun- 
ties, not dioceses or archdeaconries. A layman is, and always 
has been, its President ;' and so little was the rege. | of the 
Archbishop ever being a member of the Society provided for, 
that when the event did take place in 1840, a new office,—that 
of Vice-Patron,—was created to meet the unlooked-for emergency. 
In the presence, certainly of high, if not the highest dignitaries, 
a layman still presides over the committees ; and if we examine 
the reports, it would assuredly be difficult to find symptoms of 
the Missions lying under any episcopal jurisdiction whatever. 
In regard to these also, the division of the fields of operation 
does not follow that of the dioceses; but we read of the ‘ West 
Africa Mission,’ the ‘ Ceylon Mission,’ the ‘ North-west America 
Mission ’—though each of these districts has its bishop—of Sierra 
Leone, Colombo, and Rupert’s Land. And the control of these 
prelates must indeed be very moderate, since, in looking at the 
reports, we find hardly the slightest reference to the duties or 
the benefits of the bishop—no correspondence from him ; and 
indeed, in the report of last year, on a cursory glance at the 
accounts from the Missions, we can scarcely descry that such a 
person as a bishop exists, for in more than one he is literally not 
mentioned, This can hardly be accidental—it is the tone of the 
Society ; for, throughout the reports, its duties, the Committee’s 
appointments, arrangements, and regulations, appear in every 
page ; indeed, how absorbing its interests and importance are, 
we may see in this characteristic extract, from a letter of a 
Missionary at Cotta, who, referring to the blessings attendant on 
the instructions of the institution in that place, observes :— 

‘The great majority of the day-scholars are the sons of influential 
natives, in the different villages in the Cotta district. Not a few of the 
parents are heathen; but probably very few of these sons of heathen 
parents will leave the institution with any attachment to Buddhism, and 


almost all of them with a strong attachment to’ (not the Christian faith, as 
we might expect, but) ‘the Church Missionary Society,’? 


We do notdesire to overstrain these symptoms, nor the inference 
they suggest ; but in the presence of them, the profession of strong 
attachment to episcopal government sounds, to say the least, 
unreal; and the suspicions thus excited are confirmed still more 
when we look at the ‘ Statement’ on the Indian Episcopate under 
consideration. We there learn that, whatever may be thought of 





1 In the laws and regulations originally drawn up (and followed, we believe, up 
to 1840), there was literally no mention of a Bishop at all. 
. 9 Report, 1856-7, p. 152. 
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Episcopacy in the abstract, Episcopacy at a distance—submissive 
and patronising—it is not Episcopacy in the fulness of its Divine 
office, in active working contiguity with themselves, that the 
Committee desire. No room for doubt is left here. They tell 
us what they approve and what they do not x a A Bishop 
such as exists at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay—some 800 or 
1000 miles from their scene of action—who, from time to time, 
say once in three years, may pay a passing visit to the missions 
managed by the Society; this is well. ‘There are great 
‘ advantages,’ say the Committee, ‘in the periodical visits of a 
‘ Bishop having a recognised connexion with the Government, and 
‘ who is treated with more respect, from his visits being occasional. 
‘ The seasons for confirmation, and for the ordination of native 
‘ ministers, occurring at intervals of three years, have proved a 
‘ great benefit to the mission.’ This they approve ; and certeinly 
it isnot a burdensome superintendence. Buta Bishop ‘resident,’ 
one who may ‘ personally take a part in the work’ of a mission, 
especially ‘in its early stages,’ above all, a‘ Missionary Bishop,’ * 
t. e. a Bishop to preside over a diocese where missions to the 
heathen exist, and to superintend, direct, and take part in 
them as chief Pastor—this they repudiate totis viribus. They 
pocseet against what they venture to call a ‘new form of 

piscopate’ (as if there were more than one form of Episcopate 
as of Priesthood) ; this they beg that, whatever other societies 
may choose to do, they may be free from—separation even being 
better than subjection to the application of Church government 
to themselves. 

We are, then, authorized in saying that it is only Episcopacy 
‘under conditions, as theologians write, that the Church Mis- 
sionary Society approves or will tolerate. And had the Committee 
stopped here, or said this plainly—had they announced what they 
in reality intend— We are a Missionary Society, with our own 
‘ traditions, views, and powers; we will conduct our own missions 
‘among the heathen; we hold the purse-strings, and we will 
‘ control and direct our missionaries for ourselves ; we are willing 
‘to acknowledge Bishops in a certain way, to accept their 
‘ patronage and prestige and support; we will use them for our 
‘ confirmations and ordinations, which are their proper work, but 





1 As a Missionary Bishop excites the greatest repugnance in the minds of the 
Committee, we have endeavoured to ascertain the exact idea they attach to sucha 
term. We conclude that they cannot reckon the Bishop of Sierra Leone or 
Rupert’s Land to be such, since they take credit for aiding in establishing those 
Sees; yet these we should have conceived to be strictly Missionary Bishops. On the 
other hand, the late Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, is designated by the Bishop of 
Winchester (Three Sermons, p. 39), a ‘Missionary Bishop,’ which, to our mind, he 
certainly was not. And Mr. Venn, in his Sermon, speaks of the same Bishop's 
office as a ‘ Missionary Episcopate’ (p. 62). 
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‘ we do not want them to be set over our operations, nor to place 
‘ ourselves under their authority and direction; in a word, a 
‘ Bishop of Tinnevelly—this we will oppose.’ Had they spoken 
thus, they would have said what is their real meaning; and 
whatever we might have thought of their allegiance and fidelity 
to the Church, we should have understood them.’ But the 
Committee have not so acted; they have elaborated a theory to 
underprop their own authority and the supremacy of the purse- 
strings; and with these arguments—deceptive, untrue, and at 
variance with Church doctrine as we believe them to be—we must 
deal as freely as we have done with the movement altogether. 

The most prominent position urged by the Committee in 
support of its pretensions is to be found in the following extract, 
which we give at length :— 


‘It is sometimes assumed that Bishops should have the chief part in the 
commencement of Missions, and that their presence is needed even in the 
early stages of the work; but the Committee regard this theory as incom- 
patible with the agency of voluntary Missionary Societies at home. ... 

‘ The question, therefore, which lies at the root of the present inquiry, 
in its bearing upon the evangelization of India, turns upon the supposed 
* Missionary Bishop,” and “ ¢he action of Missionary Societies at home.” The 
Church Missionary Society has had long and large experience of Missions 
in different fields of labour, and under a great variety of circumstances, 
in respect of episcopal superintendence. It has conducted Missions in 
countries where there has been no Bishop; where there have been Bishops 
friendly and unfriendly to its constitution; where the Bishop has been 
strongly imbued with the notion of assimilating missionary operations 
to the requirements of the Church in England, and where the Bishop 
has allowed a large discretion to the Missionaries; and they give the 
result of their experience as conductors of the most extensive Missions of 
the Church of England. Viewing the case from this vantage-ground, the 
Committee are brought to the conclusion, that it is practically undesirable 
for all parties, for a Bishop to take a leading part in missionary operations 
in their earlier stages.’ 

‘ The office of the Evangelist necessarily precedes the Episcopate. The 
commencement of a Mission involves a large amount of secular work and 
lay agency. A Mission is mainly carried on by catechists, readers, and 
schoolmasters, who must be under the immediate control of the Mission- 
aries, with an ultimate reference to the Committee which supplies the funds. 





! The Committee appear to have adopted, in regard to Bishops in partibus inji- 
delium, the view which, as is reported, has been enunciated by one of our recently 
appointed Bishops, in regard to Bishops at home. It is positively startling to 
find a Prelate defend the unmanageable extent of his diocese, on the very ground 
that he cannot exercise personal oversight; cannot make himself one with the 
Clergy in their separate parishes,—and is thus compelled to restrict his episcopal 
functions to merely official routine, and a perfunctory administration of the law. 
It really comes to this, This theory of Episcopacy, and the conclusion it, in fact, 
points to, are contained in the old couplet— 


‘It is so great because it is so small ; 
It would be greater were it none at all.’ 
We will only say, that it is not the enemies of the Church alone who will begin 
to think whether Episcopacy of this kind is worth the keeping. 
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A Bishop's visitation, to confirm and ordain converts, and to encourage 
and superintend the ordained Missionaries in their spiritual office, is most 
advantageous to a mission.’ But if a “ Missionary Bishop” should be sent 
out and expected to take part in the work, his episcopal functions must be 
for the most part laid aside: he must join the Mission as a fellow-evange- 
list, and place himself under the general control of the managing Com- 
mittee. This is a position at variance with the present constitution of the 
Episcopacy of the United Church of England and Ireland,’ 


It is necessary here to disentangle two objections, dexterously 
entwined together, against the creation of Bishops in the early 
stages of missions to the heathen,—the second being the one 
really felt, and the first a theory thrust forward to cloak it. The 
first assertion is, that in the early stages of the work of evange- 
lization, the active intervention of Bishops is not needed, that the 
work of evangelizing precedes and is distinct from the office of 
a Bishop, and is incompatible with the exercise of his episcopal 
functions ; the second is, that the presence and supervision of a 
Missionary Bishop is irreconcilable with the agency of volun- 
on societies at home. 

ever was there a position more untenable, more at variance 
with Scripture, sound principle, reason, and experience, than is 
the first of these. The ground of it lies in the distinction the 
writer is pleased to make between a Bishop after his own ideal, 
and that ‘new form of Episcopate,’ a Missionary Bishop; the 
services of the former he thinks but little, if at all, needed in 
early missions—the latter he will not have. His idea of a Bisho 
appears to be that of a man of influence, wealth, and high 
secular position, with the slow movements of a great official, 
conferring rare visits, exercising a general patronising super- 
vision, but disclaiming all attention to the details of manage- 
ment. Such a one, we are almost inclined to agree with him, 
would be misplaced among the primitive roughnesses of a newly- 
broken mission-ground. Such as this, is what we have hitherto 
alone produced in India; such alone can we have while the 
dioceses remain of their present extent. Our Bishops there have 
executed their office as best they could; and those among them 
who have attempted to rise higher than the conventional 
standard, and fulfil in some measure the ideal of an Indian 
Bishop, have sunk exhausted under the task. But we turn from 
this nineteenth-century type to one of a more primitive and 
apostolic order, such as many of our colonial dioceses can 
now exhibit, but which the Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society is pleased to disown. We turn to Scripture, and there 





1 ‘Ecclesiastical questions are purposely avoided in this statement, or it might 
be urged that Timothy and Titus were only occasionally resident in Ephesus and 
Crete.'—Memorial, p. 9. 
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find that the chief Pastors of the Church, men endowed with the 
— functions, did take part in the early work of missions 
to the heathen, nay, stood in the very fore-front of them, directed 
and organized them; for they at least felt that the ‘apostolic 
office’ was by its very term the ‘missionary office.’ How shall 
we account for the repudiation of such a simple fact as this by 
men who profess, and we doubt not honestly desire, to follow 
Scripture in all'their religion? Is it not that they have been 
warped by that modern self-flattering notion that the evangeliza- 
tion of the heathen is the work of societies, not the work of the 
Church? They have abandoned the true idea of the Church in 
this respect, and have transferred its office to these self-appointed 
associations. Societies may exist without Bishops—but the 
Church, in its perfect organization, cannot. If the work of evan- 
gelization belongs to the Church in its corporate character, then 
Bishops are necessarily at the head of missions; and as this has 
been Tost sight of, so has the position, the authority, and the 

rmanency of missions failed. But this, societies and com- 

inations of individuals find unpalatable to them. Just in 
—_ as they desire independence and self-action, they set 
aside the true ecclesiastical authority. This, in truth, lies at the 
bottom of the whole matter. But these principles will not bear 
the test of Scripture. Three things the Committee seem to 
assert, and lay down as a kind of missionary canon. Ist. That 
a Bishop is not the person to appear first, or even in the early 
stages of a mission to the heathen. 2nd. That even where an 
infant Church has been already formed, a ‘ resident’ Bishop is to 
be disowned ; and, 3dly, That a Bishop ought to take no direct 

art in evangelizing, ¢.e. preaching the Gospel to unbelievers. 
But how was all this in the primitive times? Who first went 
everywhere preaching the kingdom of God? Who laid the very 
first foundation of Churches among the unbelieving world? 
Were they not apostles? Paul, Peter, and the rest of that 
apostolic company ? and were not presbyters the after-appoint- 
ment to carry on their work at the local points where converts 
had been gained? Or, to take the cases of Titus and Timothy. 
The Committee, in a small foot-note, refer to these first Bishops, 
and fall into a strange dilemma; for in their anxiety to make out 
that neither Timothy nor Titus resided where they had been 
placed by S. Paul to preside, they remark that they ‘ were only 
occasionally resident in Ephesus and Crete.’ Well, suppose it 
so for a moment; what, then, were they doing? They must have 
been imitating §. Paul, and moving about evangelizing: the 
very thing which the Committee say ought not to be done by 
Steen: and that Timothy and Titus were Bishops, their note 
allows. They either ‘ resided,’ ¢.e. ruled over the infant Church 
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in one spot, or they evangelized, or they did both. The truth 
undoubtedly is, that they did both, just as a Bishop sent to 

reside over a partially Christianized country should do, and as 
{thanks be to God) we see those Missionary Bishops of our 
own communion do, of whom the Church may well be proud; 
and of some of whom, by a strange inconsistency, the Committee 
seem to approve. We ie not deny that Titus and Timothy did 
probably visit S. Paul as he desired, nor that they moved about 
visiting converts; still they each had a local jurisdiction within 
which they exercised the office committed to them,—in Ephesus 
with its surrounding country, and in Crete,—not vast continents, 
nor even provinces, but neither of them larger than Tinnevelly— 
each, too, with its infant Church in the midst of a heathen popu- 
lation. Then again, while resident locally as far as was necessary, 
they yet joined in the work of conversion; for such was 8. 
Paul’s injunction to Timothy, «ypufov tov Xéyov, which phrase 
every scholar will recognise as having the special meaning of 
‘ proclaiming the Word to unbelievers;’' such, even more 
precisely, in the words, ‘do the work of an evangelist,’ which 
the Committee must venture to think ill-advised counsel, accord- 
ing to their canon of missionary duties. 

And if such were the scriptural apostolic rule, it needs no 
disquisition to prove that it was that followed in the succeedin 
ages. As regards the affairs of infant Churches being directe 
by rulers of apostolic rank, we conclude the instances of the 
seven Asiatic Churches, and the Epistles of Ignatius (however 
much the text may be curtailed), furnish sufficient evidence. 
We have indeed but scanty notice of direct missionary operations 
in the first two centuries; still all the glimpses that we have 
look one way, to evangelists gaining converts, and these con- 
verts, as soon as ever an infant Church could be formed, at a 
much earlier stage of its progress than that which Tinnevelly 
has reached, being presided over by a Bishop, usually the very 
evangelist or presbyter who had been their father in the faith. 
Frequently, when a band of missionaries went out, they were 
placed under the presidency of one of their number, who was 
entrusted at the time with apostolic authority ; anyhow, he was 
afterwards invested with it, to direct, and enlarge, and support 
the mission, or to consolidate it into a Church. It is needless to 
instance Ulphilas, Augustine, Boniface, Anschar; almost every 
great missionary enterprise corroborates the position. We cer- 
tainly read nothing of large missions being under the care of 
associated Christians at a distance; nothing of committees 





? 2 Tim. iv. 2,5. This force of xnpérrw is confirmed by the titles by which 8. 
fod describes his special office towards the heathen, els 8 érd@qv dyad xiput xal 
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claiming to rule by the purse-strings, and looking with jealousy 
upon having a Bishop ‘forced’ upon their missions. 

It is true that among ourselves (to pass at once over a long 
period of time) this method seems to have been greatly lost 
sight of; it passed into desuetude during that long period of 
missionary torpor which set in, like a deep slumber, on the 
English bandh after the Reformation, and was almost repu- 
diated during the secularity of the Church, and the political 
servility of its prelates, under the first reigns of the Hanoverian 
dynasty. With the revival of greater missionary zeal.at the 
beginning of this century, another system took its place. 
Voluntary societies acted in the room of the Church in its 
corporate capacity, and Committees undertook many of the 
administrative functions of Bishops. We do not complain of their 
doing this, we do not say that at the time anything else could 
have been done. But when it is broadly asserted by the 
advocates of missionary Committees, to the disparagement of 
missionary Bishops, that the ancient Scriptural method is not 
needed, that it is an encumbrance, an anomaly, we venture to 
remind the advocates of this system, that all the ‘ new forms of 
Episcopacy,’ all the anomalous assumption of authority, is on 
their side; that the action of such societies can only be regarded 
as a transitory expedient ; and that if ever our missions are to 

ow and to multiply, and develop into native self-regulating 
Jhurches among the heathen, these societies must give way to 
that divinely ordered polity without which we feel assured 
those distant Churches can attain neither order nor permanency, 
nor a sound faith. 

Indeed, if we look at the reason of the thing, we cannot 
conclude otherwise. We need not recite all the special duties 
which have to be executed in the direction of an early 
mission, and of scattered congregations of converted heathen. 
These duties are very peculiar and very arduous; great 
observation of character, and discretion and resource in dealing 
with peculiarities of race, or nature, or of heathen — 
are required. The presbyters need especially to be directed, 
that unity of action may be secured among them. While 
these are stationary, there is need of some one to watch where 
fresh openings can be made, or seized for expansion,—to 
provide fresh labourers, and assign them their proper station and 
work,—to check rising evils, and settle unavoidable doubts or 
misunderstandings,—to adapt to special circumstances the disci- 
pline of the Church,—to sanction special services,—to ‘rebuke 
and exhort with all authority.’ Of course it may be said that a 
committee can do all this; but to such a reply we would make a 
twofold rejoinder—one of probability, the other of fact, Omitting 
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for a moment that the Church is provided with a special authority 
for these things, which authority committees have not,—what 
we wish to ask is, Whether for the directing a mission with 
promptitude and effect, a man of judgment and energy and 
sanctity, specially appointed for the work, with the respon- 
sibility (we say nothing now of any special Divine gift or 
blessing) of his office upon him,—a man on the spot, and con- 
versant with the details of fact and character,—whether such a 
one as this, or a committee of clergy and laity, residing some 
thousands of miles away, seeing with the eyes of others, invested 
with no individual responsibility, occupied with other affairs, is 
fitter for the work ? In secular matters there could be no doubt. 
It is idle to urge that the Bishop may be a man contrary to 
what we have described; for so may the committee; we assume 
the two equal in fitness as regards character. Neither may it be 
urged that the committee at home is aided by a sub-committee 
in the country where the missions lie, though some two or three 
hundred miles from the actual spot; for the Bishop may also 
have a council of advice. We will answer such a suggestion in 
the words of Bishop Wilson, in his Charge for the year 1838 :— 


* I consider the dignity, peace of mind, and usefulness of the clergy in 
our missions to be involved in their being preserved, as much as possible, 
independent of all control in their spiritual functions, except that which 
springs from their own ordination vows, the order of the Church, and the 
paternal superintendence of the Bishop. I speak of spiritu»] regimen only. 
With temporal matters, and whatever may come under the head of lay- 
patronage—lI repeat what I stated in my primary charge—I never in any 
way interfere. 

‘I may be wrong, but I consider some of the best interests of my reverend 
brethren as especially dependent on my fidelity in this question, I 
regard the topic as one of the grand principles which constitute the 
distinction between an episcopal and a non-episcopal polity. That I 
should lay so much weight upon it may, perhaps, seem strange te those 
who are unversed in ecclesiastical proceedings ; but'to those who are in the 
least acquainted with them, it will appear at once in its true magnitude— 
everything, in fact, turns upon it, as | think. I have always understood— 
and long observation confirms me in the opinion—that lay government in 
spiritual matters tends ultimately to hamper ministers in the discharge of 
their duties, to lower their doctrine and spirit, and insensibly to make 
them the creatures of the people. I have no fears on these subjects at 
present. But I look forward, and I confess I can scarcely conceive of a 
greater evil, in the long lapse of time, than for ordained presbyters in our 
Church to be placed in circumstances to lead them to court the changing 
pleasures, prejudices, and cast of religious sentiment of a number of lay 
gentlemen who happen to have obtained a majority of voices in the com- 
mittee which hold the funds of their sacred cause.’ ' 


And there is yet a further reason, which we must not overlook. 





' Charge, pp. 46, 47. 
NO. CL=—N.S. G 
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In several missionary districts, such as Tinnevelly, there are 
clergy supported by different societies. Are these and their con- 
verts to be brought into one, or to be kept separate? Is there 
to be a church, or only a number of separate missions? If 
the former, there must be a Bishop, under whom ail will range 
themselves, who will take cognizance of all, so that they may 
grow up into one body. Committees regard only the specific 
missions with which each is connected; a Bishop the missions 
of the Church. And without a Bishop local, resident, and 
influential, union cannot be solidly effected. 

So much for our answer as regards the probability of the thing. 
Let us now turn to facts; and, for our facts, turn to this very 
mission of Tinnevelly. What occurred in the early period of 
that mission, the period claimed by the Society as exhibiting 
the beneficial results of the paternal management of com- 
mittees? It is on record, that frightful disorganization prevailed. 
Through the idiosyncrasies (such as the committee reserve for 
Bishops alone) of a Lutheran minister employed by the Church 
Missionary Society, Mr. Rhenius, not only great irregularities of 
practice, but a formal schism was caused. The whole mission 
was in disorder. We need not enter into details; but when the 
Bishop of Calcutta went to visit it in 1834, he had to report— 


* I discovered a system at work in the extreme south (i.e, the province 
of Tinnevelly, where I supposed the mission of the Church Missionary 
Society, though the senior was a Lutheran, were continuing to follow our 
general doctrine and discipline) in direct opposition to our Protestant 
Episcopal Church, by the members of which they were sent out; a system 
so ruinous, in my judgment, to the holiness and peace of the new converts, 
as to threaten asubversion of Christianity itself among them,’ ! 


Besides this, he found the prevalence in some missions of 
heathen practices connected with caste, so monstrous as almost to 
nullify their professed Christianity. He enumerated fifty in- 
stances of these corruptions, and only with great risk was able to 
check them. It is quite true that the Church Missionary Society 
on becoming acquainted with Mr. Rhenius’ doings, dismissed 
him; but it was after the evil was done and a schism had been 
caused. What we adduce the circumstances for, is only to mark 
how ineffectual distant management must necessarily be. Here 
were missions of some standing and growth under the direction 
and management of committees ;—for thirteen or fourteen years 
the Church Missionary Society had had a footing in Tinnevelly, 
and yet these monstrous evils had grown to my Bee! unchecked, 
We must suppose the Committee were ignorant of them ; but any- 
how, it is quite clear that their management had failed to check 





} Dedication prefixed to Charges for 1834 and 1835, p. viii. 
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the sowing and the growth of the tares with the wheat in the 
mission-fields. And if we maintain, that with the presence of 
a Bishop such evils would have been prevented, nay, that their 
existence would have been almost impossible; we are not urging 
our own conclusion, but that of Bishop Wilson himself, who 
deliberately observed, in his Charge delivered some three years 
afterwards :— 

‘Had the eminent Missionaries I have named in Southern India been 
succeeded immediately, and not after an interval of thirty or forty years, 
by others of a like spirit, and a chief pastor and bishop been resident amon 
them, we should probably not have had to lament the decay I have sated 
to.’ It was in the first propagation of the Gospel that the divinely insti- 
tuted polity of Christ’s Church was expanded and applied; nor can the 
second propagation, for which we are now looking and praying, be expected 
to be so safely carried on as under the same discipline.’? 


We see here in one instance—and instances might be multi- 
plied—what has been the result of the absence of active episcopal 
superintendence over young missions. Let us now turn to 
observe what recent experience exhibits of the effects of the pre- 
sence, active vigilance, and real oversight (the Committee will 
perhaps call it interference) of Bishops, not among our colonists 
only, but among the heathen. We will not instance New Zea- 
land, though this is now furnishing an example of apostolic 
work to which after ages will look back with veneration; we 
will refer only to Southern Africa, where, before a Bishop was 
appointed eleven years since, there were but fourteen clergy, 
but where we have now three Bishops, and eighty-four clergy. 
We desire to call the attention of the Committee and all our 
readers to what a Missionary Bishop can be, and can do, by 
referring to each of these prelates. Bishop Gray finds it neces- 
sary to found a College for the sons of native chiefs, so 
largely has the work grown on his hands; and recently the 
Governor has committed to him forty such youths for education. 
He is now come among us to plead for missions to the Hot- 
tentots; for under his influence the work is ‘becoming, more 
‘and more each year, a pure mission work among Hottentot and 
‘other native races.’ Bishop Cotterill, in the first year of his 
Episcopate, traverses his diocese, and sees and confers with several 
heathen chiefs, strengthens his missions, organizes a Kafir relief 
fund, and, more than all, draws up a simple code of missionary 
rules, likely to give unity, strength, and guidance to the mis- 
sionary work. The Bishop of Natal is busied in establishing 





' «In like manner, the presence of a Bishop at Tinnevelly would have probably 
prevented, as a means, the very commencement of those irregularities, from which 
such divisions and scandals at length arose.’— Note, p. 34. 

2 Charge, p. 34.—The following note is added: ‘The American Church has, 
I rejoice to learn, begun to send out Missionary Bishops.’ 
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throughout his diocese, and projecting beyond it, fresh missions 
for the Zulus, overseeing all, neglecting nothing, supplying his 
want of ministerial aid by training godly laymen. 

Why is all this work going on in what was recently but one 
colony, and where mission work was asleep, but because overseers 
worthy of the name, ¢. e. Missionary Sie, have been placed 
there,—because not triennial visitations, but active, every-day 
labour, and co-operation, and encouragement, and counsel, have 
marked their action, and because the dioceses are in some way 
manageable, and do not paralyse effort by their extent, and afford 
the convenient plea for a merely official supervision ? 

And why should not all this take place in Tinnevelly? 
Here is a province especially suited for a distinct diocese. 
It forms a separate Zillah, or collectorate, and so its limits 
would coincide with those of the civil organization. There 
is not more than one—perhaps not one—chaplain of the East 
India Company within its area; so that no collision of the 
secular and ecclesiastical authorities could ensue. In extent, 
it measures 120 miles long by. 75 broad, and contains 
1,269,216 inhabitants, exceeding most of our English dioceses. 
It has a body of native Christians dispersed throughout it, 
in communion with the Church of England, numbering 52,000 
souls. Most of the congregations are now settled down and 
organized, so that they can scarcely fall under the description 
of the Committee, as ‘ Missions in their early stages.’ They 
are, in fact, parishes requiring the constant supervision of a resi- 
dent ministry ; and besides these, there is an immense opening 
for the extension of the Church in every direction. The number 
of ordained missionaries amounts only to twenty-nine, to super- 
intend 52,000 converts, not collected together, but scattered 
among 684 villages, so that each district resembles a rural 
deanery rather than a parish; in fact, they are called stations, 
and hundreds of catechists are placed under the direction of the 
Missionaries, who are thus invested with a small spiritual juris- 
diction. 

Undoubtedly here is a manageable compact field of intense 
missionary interest and hope, and, under the Divine blessing, 
waiting only for a vigorous apostolic organization to be indefi- 
nitely extended, and to teem with a harvest of evangelical success. 
Yet what is the nature of the ecclesiastical supervision provided 
for this promising field? First, there is a presbytery of the 
missionaries themselves; then, two corresponding committees, 
consisting of clergy and laity, at Madras,—probably some 400 or 
500 miles distant; then, the general committees (of the Church 
Missionary Society and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, for both have their missions there), of the same mixed 
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character in London, who direct their corresponding committees ; 
and somewhere, afar off, in dim distance looms indistinctly the 
Bishop of Madras, who may perhaps visit the province once in 
three years; but if he does so, finds all the supervision pre- 
viously exercised by these corresponding committees. What- 
ever this administration may be, it certainly is not episcopal ; 
and we fully believe a commensurate check is imposed upon the 
efficacy of the missions. Mr. Symonds enumerates many of the 
evils arising from this want of personal supervision,—this dis- 
tracted, dispersed, ill-defined authority, practically residing at 
last in the elected Committee in London. He instances the 
prejudicial effects of this species of management, in the want of 
unity, the absence of real superintendence, the isolation and too 
extended authority of the small body of Missionaries,—and the 
deficiency of separate evangelistic movement on the spot for 
gathering fresh districts into the field; in a word, in the absence 
of a head, present and vigilant, to direct and combine; such a 
head as the Church system provides, and which has upon it the 
blessing of a Divine institution. 

. The past history of Tinnevelly shows, as we have seen, how, 
for want of such supervision, disastrous evils have ensued, and 
the development of the Mission, as we believe, has been hindered. 
For though it has undoubtedly grown, it has shown no such 
vigorous outshoot as we have observed in the Cape Missions. 
Without regarding the two cases as altogether parallel, there is 
sufficient similarity to justify our comparing them; and, taking 
the increase of the ministry as a test of the growth of the Church, 
we find that, whereas in the latter case this has multiplied six- 
fold—from fourteen to eighty-four clergy—in the course of the 
last decenniad, the increase in Tinnevelly is only from nineteen 
to twenty-nine during the same period; the increase of congre- 
gations in both cases corresponding in ratio to that of the clergy. 
And yet it is against the proposal to impart to Tinnevelly the 
same spiritual rule and apostolic organization as has proved so 
beneficial elsewhere, that the Committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society resolutely opposes itself, and declares :— 

‘Many present advantages would therefore be sacrificed, while risk 
would be incurred to the well-being of that rising Native Church, by the 
appointment under present circumstances of a “resident Missionary 
Bishop ”;’ and they ‘trust that such Bishops will never be found upon a 
Mission contrary to the convictions and experience of the Society which has 
founded and nursed the Native Church, and is still contributing largely to 
the support and management of its institutions, and aiding its exteusivn.’ 

But we pass now to the second objection, which has already 
been referred to, which runs through the whole of the ‘ State- 
ment’ of the Church Missionary Society, and which lies at the 
root of the antipathy manifested to the extension of the Indian 
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Episcopate. It consists of an asserted incompatibility of such 
an extension with ‘ the agency of Missionary Societies at home.’ 
In what this incompatibility is conceived to exist, may be gathered 
from the following passage in the ‘ Statement :’— 

‘It is impossible not to apprehend occasional contrariety of judgment, on 
practical questions, between a Bishop personally taking part in the work, 
and the Missionaries long engaged in it, or the Committee with whom the 
funds are entrusted; and that partialities will exist for particular systems 
of operation. Such contrarieties or partialities in a settled Church create 
little trouble, because all parties have their prescribed departments of 
labour; but in missionary operations, nothing is yet defined. When such 
contrarieties of judgment therefore have arisen, they have interfered with 
the whole work of a Mission; everything has been checked and thrown 
into confusion by the idiosyncrasies of a spiritual ruler. The Committee 
abstain from citing the instances; but they plead for the avoidance of the 
risk, and fur the adoption of measures which may prevent its oceurrence 
in India,’ 

In the same tone they refer, in other portions of the same 
document, to ‘ Bishops with undefined power,’ and to ‘ an unde- 
fined and so far arbitrary Episcopate.’ 

Now, setting aside the manifest spirit of these remarks, which 
is wholly at variance with the profession, so ostentatiously made 
and repeated, of the Society always seeking episcopal superin- 
tendence for its missions, we must protest at once against the 
invidious application of such terms as ‘ undefined power,’ and 
‘arbitrariness,’ as inherent in such an Episcopate as is desired 
for the Church’s missions in India. Whatever is ‘ undefined,’ 
whatever is likely to be ‘arbitrary,’ is wholly, and has been 
exhibited too on the side of such societies as the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, a growth of modern times, and with a constitu- 
tion that harmonizes but ill with episcopal authority. The 
Episcopate is under law, it has its place known and recognised 
in Christ’s Church ; its general powers in spiritual matters have 
been long since defined; its rights, and responsibilities, and duties, 
in regard to the other order of the ministry, are well ascertained. 
It is not for any associated body of Churchmen, lay or clerical, 
that brings itself into collision with, and that disputes these 
rights and duties, to charge the Episcopate with undefined 
powers, or arbitrary authority. Equally invidious, and mixed 
with some effrontery, is the implied charge against Bishops, as 
such, of being swayed by their partialities, prejudices, and idio- 
syncrasies. We take leave to ask, Have Societies,—has the Church 
Missionary Society,—have the Managing Committee, no partiali- 
ties and idiosyncrasies? Is not the whole of their ‘ Statement’ 
coloured by a jealous impatience of interference, which, indeed, 
lies at the bottom of all the antipathy to an extended Episco- 
pate, a Missionary Episcopate, in India? A Bishop is bound, 
even by his position, and his solemn charge and duty, to take 
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oversight of the whole Church committed to him, and to discard 
with a sense of stern duty, any ‘idiosyncrasies,’ and at any 
rate not to act in obedience to them; while even this document 
is sufficient to prove that societies at least are not bound by 
any such sense of obligation and of responsibility. 

But the framers of the ‘Statement’ urge, that such collisions 
as they refer to, differences of judgment, and something more too, 
between Committees and Bishops, have occurred ; though the 
‘abstain from citing the instances.’ We cannot imitate their 
forbearance; because, before we consent to any curtailment of 
episcopal control, or modification of its well-understood authority 
in any of its essential properties, we must ascertain first, b 
whose fault it has been that these collisions have occurred. It 
is a matter of notoriety, that the Church Missionary Society has, 
on several occasions, been in conflict, or disagreement, with 
episcopal authority in foreign lands. Indeed, we believe we 
are right in stating, that in each of those dioceses in which its 
chief missions lie, the Committee have been at variance, almost 
chronic variance, with the Bishop. We must instance what we 
mean, in order to appreciate the force of this objection urged by 
the Committee. In Calcutta, then, scarcely had the late Bishop 
Wilson entered upon his office, when he found the Committee of 
the Society exercising a control over the clergy, and over the 
Missions, wholly incompatible with his own office. Among his 
other qualities, as his friend the Bishop of Winchester remarks, 
he was a man of ‘settled determination of purpose,’ and he repro- 
bated the assumption of authority by the Committee in no 
measured language. His first charge was full of it, maintainin 
his own authority against the usurpation of the Society. ‘And 
the latter had to give way; they incorporated in one of their 
documents the Bishop’s requisitions ;' and so the matter rested. 
We regret to observe a disposition in the Committee to open 
some of these questions again, at least to treat them as if they 
were not already settled; but, we confidently ask, on which side 
this instance of collision originated ? Shortly after this, another, 
and a far more reprehensible collision, occurred in the contiguous 
diocese of Madras, the prelate of which was not of quite the 
same mettle as his brother of Calcutta. The circumstances were 
these. One of the Missionaries in connexion with the Society, 
Mr. Humphreys, stationed at Mayaveram, designed to build a 
church in his mission, the plan of which, together with an ex- 
planatory statement, he laid before the Madras committee of the 
Society. The church was framed on the plan, well known in 
antiquity, of separating the baptized from the catechumens, and 
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from the heathen; and in his statement he expressed Itis disap- 
proval of a ‘ too lavish dispersion of the Word of God, without a 
‘teacher at hand to explain it ;’ an opinion this, in which many 
earnest friends of missions have long expressed their concurrence, 
owing to the scandal, both to the heathen and some Christian 
churches, which has been given by the Bible, either in whole or 
in part, being indiscriminately scattered among the crowds of 
scorners who gather round a missionary. He was me also, 
with maintaining, in the same letter, that a reserve should be 
practised in declaring the fundamental doctrines of Christianity ; 
this charge, however, he disclaimed, and it was withdrawn. The 
whole front of his offending we, therefore, see. ‘The Madras 
Committee, hereupon, with a promptitude which gained for it 
the lively approbation of the Parent Committee at home, sat in 
judgment on the missionary, and pronounced, in seven days after 
the arrival of his proposal, that ‘the maintenance of am prin- 
‘ciples necessarily disqualifies any person from labouring in 
‘connexion with a missionary society of the Church of England.’ 
This decision, with the accompanying documents, is sent home 
to the Parent Committee; and Mr. Humphreys appeals to the 
Bishop, to whom, indeed, he had previously made known his 
wishes and his plan. We now have to observe the Committee 
at home in action. Ignorant, indeed, of Mr. Humplmeys having 
appealed, but at the same time entirely overlooking the Bishop and 
passing him by, the Committee, immediately on receiving this 
communication from its suffragan committee, also sit in judgment 
on Mr. Humphreys, express their satisfaction at the promptitude of 
their Madras subordinates, concur in the opinion that Mr. Hum- 
phreys’ principles ‘necessarily disqualify him from labouring in 
‘ connexion with that Society ;’ an re Me that such a person as 
he is cannot continue in connexion with it. They announced this 
to the Bishop of Madras, informing him more positively, that they 
‘cannot continue to employ his (Mr. Humphreys’) agency.’ In 
short, he is dismissed, as far as their decision goes. The Bishop 
of Madras meanwhile interposes, and not unnaturally complains 
to the Home Committee of the violent steps taken by the Madras 
Committee, informing them of his approval of the ‘ general 
tenor’ of Mr. Humphreys’ views and plans, and asks the per- 
tinent question, ‘ Has any committee of a society, which claims 
‘to be considered as a society of the members of the Church of 
‘England, any power to pass a sentence, which virtually 
‘amounts to a deprivation from his cure, on any clergyman 
‘ without reference to his Bishop?’ and desires that the case may 
be referred, under the law xxxii. of the Society, to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the United Church. That law provides 
that ‘all questions relating to matters of ecclesiastical order or 
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‘ discipline, respecting which a difference shall arise between an 
‘Colonial Bishop and any Committee of the Society, shall 
‘be referred,’ as just stated. It is scarcely credible, but the 
Committee at first demurred to the reference being made. They 
maintained, that no question affecting ecclesiastical order or 
discipline had been raised in Mr. Humphreys’ case, basing this 
assertion on the ground that they did not declare Mr. Hum- 
op to be unsuitable for the ministry of the Church generally, 

ut only of a particular society, and therefore that they did not 
touch an ecclesiastical question. Such quibbling, had it been 
recorded of a Jesuit society, would have been promptly and 
worthily denounced in its proper terms; for the assertion really 
amounted to this, that as they dealt with Mr. Humphreys merely 
as a missionary of their own, and not as a minister of the 
Church, he was, as it were, independent of, outside of, all questions 
of ecclesiastical order or discipline. Happily an honester state 
of mind prevailed at the end, and it was agreed to forward the 
reference. During the progress of the proceedings, however, 
Mr. Humphreys Be a an appointment as an Indian chaplain, 
and the whole matter was allowed to drop. 

We do not, any more than those to whom the reference was 
made, wish to decide now the specific points raised in this un- 
seemly condemnation of a missionary. But we do ask, since the 
Committee complain of differences with Bishops, which of the 
two parties here gave cause of offence to the other? We need 
scarcely ask, indeed; because the Committee were obliged, at 
last, to offer, though grudgingly and ungraciously, ‘the fullest 
apology in their power for the apparent want of respect’ towards 
the Bishop. The Committee now speak tauntingly of the ‘arbi- 
trary power’ of a Bishop; but here, when a reference under their 
own laws, against their decision, is demanded, they claim to 
determine what is, or is not, a case of ecclesiastical order. They 
do determine, by a pitiful evasion, that the particular case ought 
not to be referred, because it would interfere with their right, 
upon which they fall back, to ‘ hold the purse-strings.’ No Pope, 
under the plea of spiritual jurisdiction, could claim temporal 
power, more than the Committee herein assumed ecclesiastical 
authority, under the plea of paying salaries. Again, the Com- 
mittee are suspicious of ‘idiosyncrasies’ and ‘ partialities’ in a 
Bishop; and yet here they exhibit the narrowest and most 
sectarian prejudice, and at once threaten to deprive a missionary 
for differing from themselves in a matter of free liberty of 
judgment. Further, they are pressing now to have a Bishop's 
inherent power of granting or withdrawing a licence restrained ; 
but they maintain their demand of having the unlimited right 
virtually to deprive a missionary by withdrawing his salary. 
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For ourselves, we will freely say, that if the question lies 
between such a Committee and a Bishop, we think the power 
of determining whether a clergyman is, or is not, qualified to 
minister as a missionary, is safer in the hands of the Tatter, who 
acts with reference to the Church at large and its laws, and under 
the weight of individual responsibility, than in those of a body 
acting in the narrow interests and views of a society, and showing 
so little scruple and so much readiness in hastily, and without 
formal inquiry, starving a clergyman into caliene with its 
own views, or else dismissing him altogether. Once more; we 
have received the followin fact, of a very recent date, on such 
unquestionable authority that we entertain no doubt of its sub- 
stantial accuracy. It occurred to one of our prelates in the East. 
Hearing of some charges which were a against one of the 
missionaries supported | the Church Missionary Society, in 
his diocese, he set himself, in virtue of his authority, to inquire 
fully into them. ‘The issue was, that he found them to be 
groundless; and he wrote to the Society announcing this grateful 
result. The Committee, however—it is idle to speak of the 
Society acting—set aside the Bishop’s report, and sent a com- 
missioner from England. at an expense of some five hundred 
pounds, to inquire into the case. He, however, came to the 
same conclusion as the Bishop had before. Upon this, naturally 
enough, the Bishop remonstrated against the want of confidence, 
the slight thus evinced, and against such a wanton waste of 
money; and the reply returned to him was, a request that he 
would ‘ confine his correspondence for the future to official infor- 
mation.’ € suppose this is to be regarded as an instance of 
the way in which the Society ‘has always sought episcopal 
superintendence for its missions.’ 

Such are some of the cases, which the Committee forbear, but 
which we feel bound, to particularize, ungrateful, very ungrate- 
ful, as the task is. We do so, because the Committee imply 
that such collisions are unavoidable. ‘It is impossible,’ they 
seem to say, ‘ but that offences will come ;'—-we could wish that 
the remainder of the sentence had been present to the Com- 
mittee’s mind. Whether or not collisions must arise with a 
Committee entertaining such views, we will not decide; but 
we are very anxious to assert that it is not necessary for any 
such differences, conflicts, misunderstandings even, to exist 
between societies of the very freest voluntary type, and episcopal 
authority. ‘The Committee appeal to facts within their own 
experience in proof of their assertion. We appeal also to facts. 
And we beg pointedly to state, that whatever the experience the 
Church Missionary Society may have, whatever ‘ vantage-ground’ 
which it so vauntingly claims to itself, it may hold,—there is 
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another Society, a sister Society, holding an equally elevated 
and a broader vantage-ground, and having a wider experience ; 
and of this Society,—the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel,—we are able to assert, that it finds nick 4 unseemly con- 
tests by no means unavoidable; it demands no ‘adjusting’ of 
episcopal authority as needful to bring its operations into har- 
mony with the Episcopate. For a hundred years before the 
Church Missionary Society existed, ¢¢ had been plying its bene- 
ficent work. Loyally taking up, and acting upon the recom- 
mendation of the Prelates in 1841, for an extended Episcopate 
in our foreign possessions, it has been brought into close contact 
and constant correspondence with all our Bishops abroad. Private 
partialities or idiosyncrasies it neither has itself, nor suspects 
or fears in others. It acts as the handmaid of the Church, and 
on its broad platform; dispensing faithfully and dutifully the 
funds entrusted to its administration, in submission to the 
recognised rule of the Church. It therefore seeks no new adjust- 
ment of episcopal control in India or the colonies; asserts no 
rights of its own, as against the existing law of the Church; 
does not stay its hand in endeavouring to give full organization 
and efficiency to our missions to the heathen, until fresh canons 
are made; and works harmoniously and at peace. Why is this? 
Not because it is not a voluntary Society, for that it is equally 
with the Church Missionary Society. And if the cause of this 
contrast is to be found in the different spirit in which the Society 
is conducted, it only, at least, accounts for the expressed opinion 
of the late Bishop of Calcutta, who, in the very Charge in which 
he had to complain of the Church Missionary Society, added, in 
a note, ‘It would be ungrateful in me not to state here, that in 
‘the Committee of the Calcutta Diocesan Society for the Pro- 
‘ pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, I have met with 
‘ nothing, since I have been in India, but cordial and zealous 
* co-operation.’ * 

There is yet a third objection to the proposed measure, which 
needs to be, though it can be readily, answered; it is, that 
before any increase of the Episcopate is adopted, ‘ the preparation 
‘of missionary canons or regulations,’ a ‘ due regulation of the 
‘episcopal office, and the adoption of more certain arrangements 
‘than now exist for the maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline,’ 
should be provided, and sanctioned by the ‘ proper authorities.’ 
That various points in the ecclesiastical affairs of our missions, 
as of all newly-founded Churches, need to be ordered and settled, 
we are not disposed to question. The Committee need not have 
referred to ‘the demands for Colonial Church legislation, which 
‘have been of late frequently discussed in Parliament,’ in 
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proof of this position. But having made the reference, it is a 
pity they did not go on to state, how utterly abortive and futile 
any such appeal to the secular power to interfere in these eccle- 
siastical affairs proved ; how the Colonial Churches were thrown 
back upon themselves; how, until Colonial Bishops were 
appointed, no attempt to supply this pressing want was made ; 
and how now, in North America, in Australia, and at the Cape, 
that want is being, or has been supplied, through the activity, 
wisdom, and influence of the several Bishops, in conjunction 
with the clergy and laity under them. The answer, therefore, 
to the rate of the Committee is ready and clear. In order to 
obtain a re-adjustment, a construction of suitable ecclesiastical 
canons and regulations in infant Churches, let these first be 
omg! organized, with a Bishop at their head, as one of the 

y- Without this the measure will be—and we believe the 
Committee know it—indefinitely deferred. But in truth we can 
hardly bring ourselves to regard this demand as made at all 
in sincerity. We regret to charge the Committee with dis- 
ingenuousness ; but the demand really seems to us to wear all 
the appearance of a pretext to cover their real object, and, by 
prescribing an impossible pre-requisite, to thwart the measure 
they dread. It was in 1856 that the Memorial praying for such 
a missionary code was presented, a time at which the Committee 
or its friends were considered to have rare and peculiar influence 
with the Government. And we take leave to ask whether 
they made any real effort to obtain their professed wish, whether 
any step has been taken by them subsequently to secure the 
object they profess so much to desire? It appears to us that 
they are not even looking for, not desiring, any such completion 
of their wishes, since we see them, or some one in their name 
(for the initials of the Secretary are appended to the document), 
drawing up an elaborate canon respecting the marriage of poly- 
gamist converts,’ a subject which one might suppose would 
most properly be referred to an authoritatively-framed code of 





1 This appears in the form of an Appendix to the Report for 1856-57, p. 207. 
It is highly unsatisfactory to find the Committee, simply on its own sinie, 
adopting and announcing to its Missionaries a decision upon so important a 
question as the ‘baptism of polygamist converts.’ The Society, and through it, 
in some degree, the Church, is committed by such a step, although it owes its 
origin merely to a single individual. Pending any authoritative decision, such a 

uestion, involving, as it does, Christian morals, and prudence, and ecclesiastical 

iscipline, should be left to the determination of each foreign Bishop in his 
diocese, which, however, as usual, is wholly overlooked by the Committee in the 
matter. The circumstance of the Bishop of Natal, seconded by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and the late Bishop of Norwich, having expressed an opinion contrary to 
that asserted by the Committee, onght at least to have caused them to hesitate. 
As it is, should a Missionary of the Society he in the Bishop of Natal’s diocese, 
whose judgment is he to follow? 
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missionary regulations. Nor can we help perceiving a like 
want of earnestness and sincerity of purpose, when we remember 
the quarter to which they address themselves for the supply of 
this want. We have referred frequently to their use of the 
expression ‘ proper authorities’ in regard to this topic, and were 
curious to learn who might be designated by that title. There 
seemed a vagueness in the term which rendered it almost myste- 
rious, and seemed to point to some secret power which might not 
be named. We find, however, on examining the documents, that 
it is upon the ‘Government of India,’ the Board of Control, and 
the Directors, that the office of ‘ adopting measures for the better 
“defining episcopal power,’ and for the ‘determining the appli- 
‘cation of canons, statutes, and rubrics, to missionaries and 
‘native Churches,’ is proposed to be conferred. 

A proposition so monstrous we can scarcely conceive. No 
religious body exists—Church, Wesleyan, or Tesapensthondiien 
—who would for a moment listen to it. If there is one subject 
which demands acquaintance with ecclesiastical law and history, 
one work which belongs to the Church rather than to the 
secular power, it is assuredly that of framing or re-adapting rules 
and canons for the ministerial and missionary offices of Christian 
communities. Indeed, this principle seems, by implication, 
recognised by the Society itself; for among its own rules and 
regulations, the following statement occurs, in which Convo- 
cation is pointed at as the proper authority to decree and 
regulate missionary operations :— 


‘ And here it may be observed that nothing less than a duly assembled 
convocation can more fully identify the acts of any Missionary Society 
within the Church of England, with the Church. Without such sanction, all 
associations of Churchmen must stand in the same position. Still further, 
not to notice the present abeyance of convocation, it may be asserted, that 
even if the Church were to assemble in her provincial convocations, and to 
decree and to regulate missionary operations, such proceedings could not 
essentially add to, or alter, those important particulars which, under the 
present circumstances, entitle the operations of the Church Missionary 
Society to be regarded as missionary operations of the United Church of 
England and Ireland,’ 


But it so happens that Convocation is not now that dead letter 
it was when the rules of the Society were framed. Can it be 
that for this reason the Committee have shifted their ground, 
and sought some fresh authority to which they may — with 
the hope of finding a response more congenial to their own 

culiar views than Convocation would be likely to make? 

et even if they look with dislike and suspicion on Convocation, 
it is scarcely credible that any society of men professing them- 
selves Churchmen, should have ventured to offer such a deli- 
berate insult, not merely to the clergy and prelates of the 
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Church, but to the Sovereign whom the law has placed at its 
head ;—and should so repudiate ecclesiastical authority alto- 
gether, and set at nought the fundamental principles of Church 
action, as to appeal to the civil governors of a portion of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, not merely to regulate matters of temporal 
concern, but to adapt or provide canons for the regulation of 
the clergy in their missionary labours, to solve the peculiar 
questions of ecclesiastical polity in our infant Churches, which 
we are quite aware need solution,—and thus to place the 
relations of the bishops, the missionaries, and the several 
voluntary societies at home on a new footing; in a word, to 
reorganize the missionary operations of the Church. We are 
not, we believe, overstating the case ; for amongst the measures 
which the Committee think the Government of India has the 
power of adopting, the following occur; the terms of which are 
wide enough to comprehend within their scope a whole scheme 
of ecclesiastical polity :— 


*(3.) An authoritative declaration respecting the Canon Law, the Acts 
of Uniformity, and the Rubrics, in reference to their applicability, or 
otherwise, to missionary operations, and to the organization of the native 
Church in India, 

‘(4.) Some provision for the association of the laity in Church affairs, 
analogous to the influence which exists in the Church at home of church- 
wardens, of vestries, of ecclesiastical courts with an appeal to the Queen 
in Council, and of the voice of Parliament in Church questions. 

‘(5.) The adjustment of an Episcopate to the peculiar circumstances of 
Missions, as explained in the concluding paragraphs of the foregoing 
statement.’ 


It would, indeed, be curious to ascertain the sincerity with 
which such a demand is made, by seeing it brought to the test. 
Let us suppose, for a moment, that the Committee were taken 
at their word; would they themselves be willing to abide by the 
decision of such a tribunal? Let us suppose Mr. Vernon Smith, 
Mr. Mangles, and the Directors,—men conversant with finance, 
opium-growing, zemindars, and ryots,—sitting in council to 
amend the ecclesiastical polity of our missions, to limit or re- 
adjust the episcopal functions, to organize the constitution of 
the native Chances, and to consider the proposal to prescribe to 
a home committee—almost self-elected, unlimited in number, of 
which every subscribing clergyman is a self-constituted member 
—its share of administrative functions and authority in the 
country, subject to their political sway. Let us suppose also, 
what might chance, that the decision should be adverse to the 
claims of the said Committee; that it should be determined, 
that the old organization of the Church be left unaltered, that 
clergy should be subject to the Bishop, that his licence should 
give mission, and that except by the withdrawal of this licence 
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the ministrations of the clergyman could not be suspended, or 
his salary withdrawn; that in; ecclesiastical matters, subject 
to the Archbishop, the Bishop’s decision should be final,—that 
the administration of funds does not endow a chance self- 
elected committee, or any number of aggregated individuals, 
with even indirect ecclesiastical rights or jurisdiction ;—let us 
suppose such to have been the decision of the Directors, and we 
confess we should have felt some interest in seeing whether the 
spirit of self-abnegation was sufficiently strong for this com- 
mittee to succumb, and ‘eat its leek’ in patience,—nor should 
we have felt much surprise if it had rejected the authority of 
this tribunal, though of its own choosing, and if Exeter fall 
had rung with an assertion of the power—not of ‘ the keys,’ but— 
of the ‘ purse-strings,’ and with defiance & [’outrance to all who 
would question the self-asserted rights of the Society. 

But the subject is too serious for us to indulge in any vein of 
pleasantry. We discover in the quarter to which the Committee 
addressed themselves, only a proof of the insincerity which, we 
regret to say, pervades the whole eg They could not 
expect, we cannot think that they wished, to have the subject 
taken into consideration by the civil government of India. The 
proposal can only be regarded as a pretext to defer, and, if 
possible, to avert a measure they were resolved to oppose ; and 
at least furnishes one more instance of the desire of the Com- 
mittee to keep their Society free from ecclesiastical rule and 
control, 

Now in all that we have said we are anxious not to be mis- 
understood. We are not speaking in condemnation or even 
disparagement of societies as such. They are a recognised 
agency in our Church: they represent and give an outlet to 
that personal individual conviction and zeal to which it is a 
part of our very principle to appeal; for a hundred and sixty 
years, in the absence of any organized corporate action of the 
Church, its most successful and valued enterprises in promoting 
and propagating Christian*knowledge have Son maintained by 
them. Nor, again, do we place ourselves in hostility to the 
Church Missionary Society. That, too, has its position in the 
Church, which we willingly recognise. We recognise the zeal 
for extending the Gospel which it has embodied, and the ‘enterin 
in’ among the heathen which it has so successfully obtained ; “= | 
we honour it for its work’s sake. But at the same time we do 
look with great apprehension upon any such society when it 
threatens to assume undue power to itself, and to encroach upon 
and arrogate to itself a share of the ancient ecclesiastical autho- 
rity of the Church, to which it is but a handmaid. It is quite 
impossible but that a Society administering some 130,000/. per 
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annum,—numbering amongst its members some three or four 
thousand clergy, and a still larger body among their flocks,— 
holding them together by a disciplined organization and by 
opular allurements of every kind ;—it is impossible, we say, 
but that such a society should possess great power, great weight 
of public opinion, which might readily be used dangerously and 
very injuriously unless kept in some check by the legitimate 
authority of the Church at large. Especially is this power 
likely to be more dangerous when the exercise of it is vested in 
an almost self-elected Committee, who, on their part, have the 
consciousness of their importance as the organs of others, and 
are yet free from the responsibilities attaching to authority 
ordained by law. More dangerous still, when the power thus 
exercised by a committee is virtually wielded by two or three 
who, from long experience, superior knowledge, and constant 
presence, can override the judgment of the rest. The history of 
several cases in the commercial world, of recent and disgrace- 
ful notoriety, illustrates exactly the natural tendency of a direc- 
torate controlled by managing secretaries. Let a few persons 
of pertinacious will, strong views, enterprising or speculative 
mind, or, still more, of ambitious temper, be so situated, and im- 
minent danger besets the body they represent. Great power 
is exerted, apt to be exerted recklessly, and the result may be 
foreseen. And we regret to say that we are not without symptoms 
of this usurpation of authority in the acting organs of that 
Society whose proceedings we have been reviewing. We find 
the Committee, in the ‘ Statement’ so often referred to, speaking 
of themselves as ‘supplying the funds,'—forgetful of the simple 
fact that it is not thecr funds they are dealing with, but those of 
multitudes of subscribers, entrusted to them to administer in ac- 
cordance with the rule of that Church of which they are members. 
Then, again, where a specific demand is made for certain measures 
in their favour, they urge the ‘ rights of the Society contributing 
‘ the funds to the support of the Missionary as perpetual patrons.’ 
We are really at a loss to understand what rights these are. 
Power, which money undoubtedly possesses, does not imply 
right. Water cannot raise itself above the level of its source. 
And if the contribution of ten shillings in the year does not 
invest the donor with any right, or any ecclesiastical authority, 
we do not see how any aggregate number of such contributors 
can have such rights as the Committee claim. Again, the Com- 
mittee speak of ‘ the convictions of the Society,’ in regard to an 
increase pen ret It is easy, it is imposing, to plead the 
opinions of a multitude. But what we want seriously to ask is, 
ether the Committee, before they thus spoke, did consult the 
members of the Society whose servants they are? Were they 
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authorized to use their name? Did they take any steps to can- 
vass the judgment and sentiments of the multitude of contri- 
butors to their funds ? or was it an assumed authority that they 
took on themselves, an arbitrary, capricious exercise of their own 
will, to which they chose to commit their friends? Or, if they 
could not do what we have suggested, did they, we ask again, 
summon the Committee—for at least the Committee are com- 
promised in the views enunciated—to express a clear opinion 
of what was done in their name? Were the three thousand 
clergy consulted at all? Was any one, beyond those who 
chanced to be present at the Church Missionary House on 
April 13th, 1857, asked a question on the matter? Were the 
Bishops consulted? Was the Archbishop? Or, since the Com- 
mittee propose to deal with the authority of our foreign pre- 
lates, and to ‘adjust’ their powers,—were these, was any one 
apprised of the circumstance, and his counsel or co-operation 
sought? 

We trow not; and, if so, we are right, not in apprehending 
merely, but in reprobating an exercise of power—arrogantly 
assumed power—as arbitrary as ever was exerted by a body 
which had only force and numbers on its side, and consulted only 
its own passions. And it is this thought which leads us to 
anticipate a further danger from any such assumed and unre- 
gulated power. It is that of its becoming the organ and centre 
of party in other matters and for other purposes than those for 
which the Society was originally formed. It is the danger of its 
becoming an organized centre of party at home, which we cannot 
but deeply deprecate. Should it unhappily be reserved for us, 
that the rent of the Church is to be further widened by her 
missions to the heathen—which ought rather to heal those 
wounds, and be a bond of union—it is at least a comfort to know 
that it will not be through the missionaries themselves, nor in 
the mission-field. They at least are at peace. We hear of no 
strife, no jealousy among them, save the godly jealousy of striving 
to be more abundant in Gospel blessing. Every one testifies to 
this; in the face of the common enemy there is no room for party 
strife or narrow shibboleths. But at home the danger is to be 
feared ; it is to be feared from such a partisan spirit as it grieves 
us to witness in the managers of such a Society as the Church 
Missionary. How heedless they seem to be of the evils of 
Staion, tow jealous a love of power they retain, even at the 
risk of schism, 1s evidenced by the preposterous suggestion made 
by them, that, if it be thought desirable for some missionaries 
to have a more active episcopal guidance and control, then a 
coadjutor Bishop should be appointed for those missionaries 
alone, their own line exempt from such authority ; much in the 
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same way as monastic houses claimed a similar exemption in 
former days—for the device is in reality of Popish growth— 
much as if, at the present time, while half of the clergy in 
Cornwall were under the sway of its Bishop, the other half, 
independent of his authority, were to be subject immediately to 
the management of local or London committees, with a sort of 

eneral distant supervision to be exercised by the Archbishop of 
Shetehery. The spirit of independence and disunion that is 
breathed in such a proposal would be mighty in mischief should 
a strong temptation be presented to the Society, with its well- 
disciplined organization, to become the centre, organ, and guide 
of a lea party. It is, indeed, the temptation to which all self- 
formed powerful bodies are exposed, to set themselves above the 
system out of which they sprung. Even now we cannot but fear 
—nay, we see slight indications of the tendency—that if this 
ill-advised demonstration of the Committee should be met, as it 
ought to be met, by a protest from members of the Society, it 
will be immediately constituted a party question ; opponents will 
be denounced as ~ Brera sa and the Committee be elevated to 
the rank of Confessors for the liberty of the Gospel and Protestant 
freedom of conscience. Still, notwithstanding this—and this is 
the real practical point—we do think that it is the duty of, at 
least, the members of the Committee, those clergy who are such 
by their office, to give this subject candid and deliberate attention; 
to form and to express their opinion whether they intend to adopt 
the view promulgated in their name, that in the early stages of 
missions episcopal authority, present and active in them, is to 
be dispensed with ; that no additional diocese is to be erected in 
heathen lands till ‘ the proper authorities’ sanction a code of rules 
and canons, by which a new polity for the ordering of Bishops 
and Missionaries is to be provided; and so these missions be 
reduced virtually to a department of State action and machinery. 
We are bold to say that such is not their view, not their 
determination ; we believe that others have abused their con- 
fidence, and spoken in their name without their concurrence— 
that they have been betrayed; and therefore we venture to 
submit to them whether it is not incumbent on them to free 
themselves from the imputation thus recklessly cast upon them. 
More especially, we deem it the duty of the Prelates, who are 
Vice-Presidents of the Society, and prominent members of the 
Committee, to declare and to clear themselves in this matter. 
They are greatly compromised by this manifesto, and placed in 
a most discreditable contradiction to themselves. The very 
position and value of their own order in one of the most important, 
nay, in the apostolic functions of the Church, is called in question 
and repudiated. Their inherent rights are challenged in their 
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brethren. For it is not merely the question whether or not 
an addition to the Episcopate in India—and especially a Bishop 
in Tinnevelly—-is oa that is raised; but whether a portion 
of their spiritual authority is not to be curtailed, and surrendered 
to the new rights claimed by committees and societies in virtue 
of their acting as almoners in the supply of funds.! Of course, 
the Committee would eagerly assert that they wish these new 
canons and rules to apply only to missionary operations in 
heathen lands, and not to touch the polity of the Church at home. 
But the question cannot be so restricted; what is good and just 
for a society supporting clergy or catechists in their ministry 
abroad, is equally good and just for a society maintaining clergy 
and readers, or other agencies, in the very same kind of ministry 
at home. And if our spiritual rulers are content to see their 
authority encroached upon abroad, they must be prepared to see 
a similar inroad upon it made at home. They must expect that 
a like demand—and we do not see how they can oppose the 
demand once conceded to one Society—will be made in behalf of 
the Church Pastoral-Aid, or the Additional Curates’ Society, who 
are engaged among our paganized populations at home, as the 
Church Missionary Society is engaged among the pagan popula- 
tions in India. They must expect committees to urge the ‘rights’ 
of the societies who supply the funds, and of themselves in 
particular, who ‘hold the purse-strings.’ They must look for a 
protest that the ‘clergy of the Society’ are not to be treated as 
merely stipendiary—mere licensed—curates, They must prepare 
to hear of the ‘undefined,’ ‘ arbitrary’ power of Bishops, and 
their ‘idiosyncrasies’ and ‘ partialities,’ and the trouble they 
have given rise to. And should they innocently and blandly 
interfere in some case involving the character of the ‘ Society's 
clergy,’ they must abide to be cavalierly and laconically requested 
by the secretary to ‘confine themselves to official information’ ! 
We doubt whether they are yet prepared for this; but if they 
would avert it, they must interpose now: for their authority is 
invaded. We are not amongst those who make an idol of 
Episcopacy. As Catholic Christians, we are something more 
than mere Episcopalians. Still, we do feel this ; that the assertion 
and maintenance of our episcopal polity, besides proving a special 





1 While, however, we would vindicate the rightful authority ef the Bishop, we 
are far from calling in question the special duty which belongs to every Society as 
trustee of charitable funds, of the disposal of which it must give full and strict 
account. Every Missionary Society is bound, in fidelity to its contributors, to 
satisfy itself that proper agents are chosen to engage in the work. When chosen, 
they are under the Bishop's jurisdiction: but the Society is still bound to ascer- 
tain, by communications from themselves, that they are engaged in work of the 
— contemplated by the Society, and to inform itself of the results of such 
work. 
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blessing inherent in its ministry, has been and is our great 
— against tyranny, whether of one or of a multitude. 

e first stroke of a rising, encroaching tyranny in the Church 
has ever been to depress the Episcopate ; and this act has been 
the prelude of great subsequent disorder. It indicates the 
Nee of some corrupt or anomalous growth in the system. 

he Pope depressed the Bishops in order to strengthen his own 
power; the mendicant friars and monastic houses then claimed 
exemption from episcopal control; and the end of all this, in 
England at least, we aim, The Jesuits, again—submissive 
at first,and professing, as the Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society seathin, the sense of the great value of episcopal super- 
vision—when they grew strong, asserted a proud independence ; 
they would not be interfered with ; and in Paraguay and India 
they were engaged in most unseemly and disastrous conflicts 
with Prelates first, and then with the Pope, which threw the 
whole Church into disorder. 

It is no ingenuity in tracing mischief that leads us to note the 
working of the same spirit of self-aggrandizement and of faction, 
the same disloyalty to authority, recourse to all secular means to 
support its influence, and a disingenuous evasiveness, in the 
proceedings of a body so eminently Protestant as that which is 
under review. Nor will less evil arise from this dissocializing 
temper. An irregular — can only be strong when the legi- 
timate is weak. And should the conflict, which so many signs 
seem to portend, draw on, such a spirit must inevitably be found 
in opposition to the et and it will hasten on and 
infinitely aggravate the danger of that crisis in which the orga- 
nization of the Church, and its existence as an establishment, will 
be at stake. We have long learnt, in the midst of many sad 
forebodings at home, to cast our eyes abroad, and to be giaddened 
at the sight of so many daughter Churches springing up in due 
symmetry, with their legitimate authority rightly developed, and 
perpetuating unimpaired the apostolic inheritance of truth and 
order, which we have received from our forefathers, in lands which 
they knew not of. No less a boon we desire for some of our mis- 
sions in the East; and most earnestly do we hope that those who 
have hitherto laboured, with such consistency of aim, to consoli- 
date and enlarge our young communities of Christians in the 
south of India, will continue to urge their righteous purpose. We 
do fervently desire to see these missions grow into a Church,—to 
witness the twenty-nine clergy among their 52,000 converts mul- 
tiplied two, or three, or four fold, as they undoubtedly would 
be, under the paternal rule of a man of apostolic spirit,—some 
of those numerous catechists received into the diaconate,—the 
feeble pliant temper of the converts strengthened by their being 
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incorporated into one body,—a spirit of evangelization go forth 
from them to gather in multitudes of the surrounding, and not 
ill-disposed, heathen ; and the whole of that southern promontory 
formed into a distinct principality in Christ’s kingdom. We 
believe, at the present moment, it would be fraught with an effect 
which we can hardly venture to conceive on the Christianity of 
India. It would be a citadel of light, and a tower of strength, 
from which the strongholds of darkness stretching northward 
might be assailed. It would exhibit our Christian polity as it is, 
and in the form most suited to the native mind. It would tend 
more than the most skilfully devised scheme of secular govern- 
ment to bind those various races to our rule, our laws, our 
civilisation, and ourselves. It would give an impulse to the mis- 
sionary spirit at home, and realize what many Christian hearts 
have longed to witness, what was foremost among the forecastings 
of Heber, and the aspirations of his earnest successor, just taken 
to his rest. 
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THE whole Church is one great Society, and the Communion of 
Saints is an article of its creed. The images used by our Lord and 
the Apostles, to represent the mutual dependence of all members of 
the Church one upon another, with the sympathy that unites all 
under one Divine head, are specially adapted to bring out, as a 
characteristic of the Church, a strong social element. Nor have 
Christians been at any time unmindful of this. An isolated 
solitary religion—though it has its nominal advocates, who may 
talk of the heart’s deep communion with God only, or use other 
expressions that convey a one-sided view of religion, and omit 
the power of human sympathy—is practically acknowledged, 
by all who call themselves Christians, to be wholly inconsistent 
with the teaching of the Bible, or the religious instincts which 
nature suggests. Men lean one upon another in everything which 
affects character. Each one makes his own place in the world, 
and, in so doing, looks much to the praise or blame of others, is 
stirred up by emulation, and repulsed by indifference or dislike. 
Having made his place, having assumed his shape and form, he 
is kept firm and steady in it by the pressure of those around 
him, by the very difficulty and awkwardness of assuming before 
his neighbours and friends another character. Man, therefore, 
is a social animal ; and the Church is a social institution, whose 
theory and principles are thoroughly adapted to cultivate and 
develop his nature. But the Church, in its large organization, 
its vast system of unity, its necessity of looking first to the 
great laws of its government and the stability of its institutions, 
has the same tendency to leave such details as personal sympathies 
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to the management of individuals, which is common to all 
governments, There is sufficient human weakness, even in the 
most perfect form of ecclesiastical organization, to make it im- 
possible that central management, that good statutes and laws, 
and a methodical system for personal good influence among - 
Christians, one upon another, shall be equally attainable. Even 
if funds exist for the widest pastoral superintendence, so many 
abuses are inherent in any system which embraces many minds 
and hearts, that the machinery for developing the gentle and 
more tender influence of soul upon soul, is apt to lose much of 
its pliability, to become stiffened and formal in its operation, to 
degenerate into perfunctory offices. The harmony of external 
government with inward sympathies is a state of perfection 
that belongs only to heaven: that is the only place where each 
soul yields a willing and happy obedience to One Sovereign 
Almighty Will. On earth we can only approximate to such 
perfection ; and in so doing, it is not good policy to stake all on 
one centralizing system of rules, or to check individual freedom 
and private liberty of action. It thus happens that any large 
or comprehensive theory of the Church’s spiritual dominion and 
area direction of souls must yield, in many of its details, 

efore the absolute impossibility of carrying out such a theory 
in practice. ‘Take two illustrations to explain what we mean— 
Convocation is rightly desired by many for the English Church ; 
but do its warmest advocates suppose that, in any way, it could 
absorb into its active functions the work now done . the in- 
finite number of voluntary societies, which, under the present 
— labour on with all their imperfections, all their discordant 
elements, all their waste of strength, yet represent much zeal 
and interest in our Church? In theory it ought to do so; if 
there were unity in the Chuuch it would; yet we retain the form 
of unity, the at of ecclesiastical government, and are 
content with practical works that proceed from public feeling 
with its characteristics of weakness and discord. We do not 
wish central government to be abolished, because its power is 
incomplete. Again, take the parochial system :—the pastor of 
each parish or district claims in theory a very large degree of 
spiritual direction over all the inhabitants locally situated within 
his charge. Yet this is physically impossible in some cases, 
morally in others. One mind, however gifted for the purpose, 
cannot direct the consciences of several thousands, or supply 
sympathy out of his own soul for a whole multitude; and also 
in the most contracted spheres, there is often so much doubt or 
contrariety of sentiment about the fitness or capacity of the 
parochial clergyman to exercise any close esate tallantn, as 
to prohibit any universal seeking for his pastoral counsels. Yet 
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willingly do we maintain the parochial system, though conscious 
that its deficiencies must be otherwise supplied. 

It is, indeed, obviously unreasonable to expect that the external 
Church, as a public institution, with its fixed laws, and the 
unpliant regulations which naturally belong to a large system, 
can, by its direct power and machinery, supply all the yearnings 
of our moral nature. One great effort has been made to carry 
out such an idea; to combine the highest supremacy of spiritual 
dominion with the closest direction of each heart; but our own 
Church disavows, in an emphatic manner, both developments 
which that ideal has given rise to—that of the Papal Supremacy, 
and the Confessional, in the common acceptation of the word. 
Yet, though some of the remarks we have made may appear to 
be mere truisms, we believe that many unnecessary impediments 
have been thrown in the way of good and useful works by those 
who, in so doing, have fancied they are fighting the battles of 
the Church. ‘There is too much unwillingness, among some 
honest but mistaken friends of the Church, to allow others to do 
what yet they fully acknowledge their own inability to accom- 

lish. Men will cling to a theory even when it is plainly 
ineffective, and for an imagined consistency sacrifice many 
— opportunities of good. They cannot see any mean 

etween depending wholly upon the single-handed exertions of 
each clergyman within his district, and the utter destruction of 
the parochial system ; and thus it happens that voluntary societies, 
and associations for the improvement of the working-classes, have 
met with too little encouragement from the parochial clergy. 
There is always some fear expressed about an heretical or 
dissenting tendency, about radical or infidel notions, which is 
thought a sufficient reason for discouraging the effort altogether, 
instead of attempting to guide and regulate it. Yet, societies 
for all public objects are the great feature of the day, and the 
influence of the parochial clergy has not suffered in consequence. 
We wish their operation could be extended further down in the 
social scale, and their functions, understood to be more in 
accordance with the name, partake more of the social element ; 
be a means, among the humblest classes, of carrying out 
that view of Christianity described by 8. Paul, ‘Comfort your- 
selves together, and edify one another.’ 

Voluntary associations, rather than the exercise of central 
power, are the great source of all English enterprise. Public 
works, by their means, have been carried out which otherwise 
would have been impossible. And wherein lies their strength ? 
Men’s sympathies, energies, and liberality are enlisted in any 
secular cause just in — to the self-importance which is 
to be gained from it. e are all fond of exercising our own 
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judgment, managing our own affairs, and will risk a great deal 
if any speculation has the charm of being entirely our own 
private affair. If it were not for this, where would our railroads, 
our shipping companies, our colonies, and in fact our commerce, 
be? Whether things answer or not in the end, there is always 
a preparatory stage of exciting responsibility and of active self- 
management, which is agreeable in itself, and tempts men on 
to contribute both their exertions and their substance. Now, 
this self-government, together with the genial effects of 
sympathy and the encouragement of others, is the foundation of 
that vast system of companies, which transacts so much of our 
public business in the present day. We dislike the dictation of 
minor government officials, and take matters into our own hands 
or leave them alone. ‘The general direction of government itself 
is willingly and cheerfully submitted to by the commercial world, 
and the great officers of state receive full honour at its hands, 
but freedom from all petty or searching interferences is absolutely 
requisite. 

And may we not trace the same spirit exercising an allowable 
influence in spiritual matters; or rather must we not feel sure 
that it will do so, in proportion as spiritual interests engage the 
attention of the great masses of our fellow-countrymen? Passive 
submission and blind recognition of an existing system are not 
always the signs of life and activity; and we think it must be 
felt that the people of this country have too little voice in the 
spiritual system under which they live, and consequently have 
too little social feeling on religious points. The Church would 
stand on a far better foundation if there were more elasticity 
within her for the employment of the mutual independent 
exertion of her lay members, and if she did not keep so fast 
hold of the clerical character as the only agent to be trusted. 

What has been the result of the unwillingness on the part of 
the Church, to throw herself on the mutual support of her inde- 
_ pendent members in the great work of extending the principles 

. of religion among the poor and working classes? One result has 
certainly been to drive into dissent those inquiring sort of minds 
which have received religious impressions, and have felt that 
craving for companionship and sympathy, together with that 
allowable degree of self-importance, which we have described as 
essential ingredients in all human powers of active work. The ordi- 
nary working of the parochial system has no field for the develop- 
ment of the close sympathies we find to be the invariable desire 
of new spiritual life. It isa very pretty type to talk of the 
pastor feeding and comforting his flock The public offices of 
religion and private ministration do indeed give a clergyman 
many most valuable opportunities of fulfilling this high office, 
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and such is the idea on which all our services are framed; but 
there is a want of mutual encouragement among the people which 
he can never touch, and which it would be politic for him to pro- 
mote by the work of others, rather than by vain attempts to over- 
stretch his own powers, and do what manifestly is impossible. But 
another result of this disposition to overtax the parochial system 
-is that of appointing inferior substitutes, men under the power 
and in the pay of the clergy, but in no way calculated to raise the 
Church in public estimation. We should be sorry to undervalue 
the services of many good and useful men who have devoted 
themselves to the cause of religion as Scripture readers, or have 
obtained orders as literates and remain in the diaconate. These 
are arrangements in many cases most necessary, but we dread 
any great extension of the system; and the example also of 
other religious bodies, with the success that has attended 
them, would not teach us to adopt this principle. It might be 
thought that the Roman-Catholic system, with its recent activity 
and desire to proselytize, would have made extensive use of 
minor orders, but they are practically extinct, and in their place 
we find Societies, 7.e. bodies of men bound together by inde- 
pendent rules for certain defined objects. Again, if we look to 
the Wesleyan Methodists, we find their strength among the poor 
consists in class meetings, and in the encouragement they give 
to mutual sympathy and the free management of their own 
affairs. 

Men of all kinds, high’ and low, if their hearts are to be 
engaged: in any work, want something to do, some active and 
personal responsibility, some opportunity, if we choose to call it 
so, of self-display, some field for emulation and some chance 
of exciting praise. Secondary motives are a necessary part of 
this world even in religion, ‘The clergy at any rate are in- 
fluenced by them, and it is therefore pharisaical to forbid their 
indulgence among the laity. If we were asked what was the 
great secret of good parochial management, we should answer,— 
The power of using others, of giving each man and woman his 
or her task, and creating a sense of responsibility by the con- 
sciousness of being trusted to perform some work for the good 
of the Church or his neighbour. And this power of using 
others must never be expected from direct influences only, on the 

art of one mind over many. Occasionally there may be an 
instance of a parish priest with an extraordinary aptitude for 
persuasion, who commands or awes or fascinates all the young 
men of his parish; but this is very rare, and wholly to be 
omitted from our calculation in talking about any general means 
of influencing young men, especially when we recall the entire 
system of preferment in our Church, and its small thought of 
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special gifts for the ministry. The surest mode of effecting 
general and permanent good is by indirect influence ; that is, by 
setting men and women to benefit each other, to edify one 
another. There are special reasons in favour of this instruction 
by mutual sympathy, with regard to young men, which practical 
persons acquainted with the disposition of this class must clearly 
see. Intelligent young men, with a little and somewhat partial 
education, have one very common quality about them which 
repels too direct clerical influence. They are affected with 
rough, honest, mental independence, which assumes the garb of, 
and cannot easily be distinguished from, self-conceit ; in fact, it 
may often be justly called so. Now this kind of half-educated 
self-conceit, full of positive assertions and wayward opinions, 
apt, almost from preference, to rebel against any common-place 
clerical counsels, is specially offensive to the good taste and the 
more trained intellects of a well-educated clergy. The young 
man who is condescendingly addressed by a clergyman fresh from 
the university, is either stolid at the time of the conversation 
and remains so afterward, or makes one or two smart answers, 
which probably leads to a little sparring. This, if not managed 
with great tact, produces a subsequent reserve, if not estrange- 
ment. Now if any good is to be done among this class of 
young men, their self-conceit must be boldly faced and endured 
with perfect composure; but to suppose that this can ever be 
done by the mass of our clergy is to be in ignorance of the 
extreme difficulty of the case. Self-conceit, as displayed by 
young men, is commonly set down as the most repulsive, dis- 
couraging feature of the character; but we are disposed from 
experience to look upon it in quite a contrary light. That 
manner and habit of mind, which assumes to a highly educated 
scholar the appearance of intolerable conceit, is in most cases the 
result of a justifiable independence, and is the sign of moral 
rectitude. ‘The humble, submissive, teachable youth is often one 
who has lost his independence of mind by the consciousness of 
some moral fall. It is natural to the human mind, when it is 
conscious of having fallen, to feel that the world has a power 
over it, to which it must succumb. It is hence a melanchol 

fact that the more manageable characters for subordinate posi- 
tions in life, are those who are kept in awe by the consciousness 
of their own defects; while about an honest man, with a strong 
mind and resolute moral purpose, there is often an intractable 
obstinate manner which makes him a difficult subject to manage. 
Yet it is part of our religious idea, and one seemingly encouraged 
by the Gospel, to prefer a self-condemning, humble mind to any 
manifestation of conceit ; and it is, therefore, a clerical instinct to 
seek for humility and almost give a preference to such characters 
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as have given themselves most cause for humility. Words and 
parables, meant only to teach what is a preferable state of mind 
on the supposition that moral antecedents are the same, are 
made to claim, on behalf of self-condemnation, an absolute pre- 
ference independent of facts and causes. The prodigal son is 
naturally the clergyman’s pet, while the other brother is the 
surly, independent, grumbling fellow. Scripture, however, does 
not mean to shut out another view of the case: and in aiming 
ourselves, in the present age, at a moral reform of our labouring 
population, we cannot afford to lose the sympathy of those, 
whose unwelcome complaints, and apparently sharp snappish 
remarks, we can yet answer, by saying with truth, ‘ Son, thou 
art ever with me.’ 

In thus, however, setting forth, as it seems to us, the difficulties 
that exist in the way of direct influence over young men on the 
part of our own clergy, educated and appointed as they are, we 
do not mean to discourage any efforts, or undervalue results. We 
only express our sentiments, that direct personal influence is at 
all times so precarious in its nature, as to suggest to any true 
moral philosopher the great need of encouraging, in every 

ossible way, societies and self-regulating institutions for mutual 
instruction and mutual improvement. We feel sure that what 
our large towns want, is not an unlimited increase of the clergy, 
or an army of paid Scripture readers and city missionaries ; but 
we want to establish, among working men themselves, willing 
missionaries in every workshop, in every court and alley ; not only 
men who can talk, but men who are known to be committed in 
some public way to a religious or moral life, and who can there- 
fore lead others, in moments of sorrow or thoughtfulness, to some 
refuge of safety, some place of mutual comfort. The personal 
influence of the clergy will never suffer by this institution ; and 
societies that in any way teach men to abandon dissolute life, 
and to improve their moral natures, will, in the end, be feeders to 
the Church : though, alas! there is too often a disposition to rest 
content with any amount of absolute indifference, so long as 
interest is not excited by any other means than what are directly 
supplied in the parochial system. 

e have been led to these remarks in some measure by way of 
caution to those Churchmen whose sentiments, with regard to 
societies and associations, not directly connected with the paro- 
chial clergy, may have become somewhat rigid and unconcilia- 
tory ; as a natural consequence, in their own minds, of taking 
larger and higher views than formerly of the office and functions 
of the Church, looking upon her as the only centre of Christian 
unity. We ask one question :—Have not clubs and associations 
of old standing among labouring men met with discouragement, 
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without others taking their place of a sufficiently popular 
character? Again, we would a a much larger class of religious 
or social reformers, if on the ground of alleged extravagance, or 
occasional intemperance, labouring men’s clubs have not been 
wholly abolished and cried down, without attempting to substi- 
tute any social gatherings whatever in their place? The onslaught 
against public-houses has been one of war to the knife, not of 
reform or better regulation; and all clubs which made use of 
these very natural places of public resort have been stigmatized 
as the instruments of Satan. The question of public amusements 
is quite different from the one now before us, but we cannot help 
expressing a regret that in their general discouragement (except 
perhaps an annual school-feast, whose climax of hilarity is a 
may-pole or a donkey race) much good social feeling has been 
destroyed, and thereby opportunities lost of mutual edification. 
It is on such occasions, when men are brought together, that 
superior intelligence or character have an opportunity of exerting 
their natural mastery over others, and thus extending their 
wholesome influence. The fear of trusting an Englishman of the 
working class into any sphere of social companionship, lest the 
vice of drunkenness should overcome all other results, has too 
solid a foundation to be lightly despised ; yet if our labourers are 
to be ever taught the pleasures of society without the ——— 
ment of drunkenness, we feel sure that the influence of clubs, 
imparting a sense of responsibility, and having formal rules 
enforcing sobriety, will have had much to do with such a result. 
Men will associate together, and it is intended by Providence 
that they should. This being the case, it is far better that they 
should associate with those among whom they are known, espe- 
cially under certain laws and rules, than among strangers or mere 
chance acquaintance, with whom they have no character to sup- 
port, or any need for consistency of moral behaviour. 

It is nothing new we strive to inculcate ; our views are rather 
from experience than theory. We think that working men’s 
clubs have done immense good; that much of the sterling cha- 
racter of our old labourers is due to their influence ; and that, in 
spite of some evil results which have often brought them into 
disfavour, a younger generation will deteriorate in moral and 
social qualities unless the principle of clubs is retained among 
them. The old village rt a were not what they ought to have 
been: they were often badly, or even dishonestly managed, and 
wanted much regulation. By all means let them have this, but 
do not let them be swept away, and the solitary hoarding of a 
savings bank be left as their only representative. Savings banks 
are invaluable institutions—we have nothing whatever to say 
against them, but they do not supply any soctal craving, they do 
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not pretend to be gregarious, and do not provide men with 
society. Let them have their province, but let not their advo- 
cates decry all social gatherings as necessarily tending to 
sinful extravagance and drunkenness, and thus to everything 
that is bad. 

We appeal to clubs as they have existed throughout England 
for many years, and commend the social character which they 
have engendered. ‘The very eccentricities of these clubs, their 
wild fantastic arrangements, and extraordinary departure from 
common habits which they encourage during the few hours of 
their annual festivals, are the strongest proof that they spring 
from some deep-set instinct of the human heart, which will have 
its vent one way or another. Have our readers ever watched the 
process of wh a festival, whether that of an ordinary benefit 
club ; with no other object than that of providing against sick- 
ness ; or of a Freemasons’, an Oddfellows’, a Foresters’ lodge, or of 
any other mysteries which may be adopted as the tutelary deities 
of the place : for all these mean but one and the same thing, and 
we are not inspired with terror at any of their secrets? We 
believe, in our hearts, that no gatherings of our fellow-subjects, 
from a Cabinet Council to a meeting of the Society for the Con- 
version of the Jews with a noble 5 bencthawe are more harmless, 
more natural, more wholesome than these. Watch the whole cere- 
mony on a hot summer’s day in the country. We have nothing 
to do with habitual drunkards or improvident characters; such 
men have never enrolled themselves as members, or been long 
ago expelled for some breach of the rules of the society. The 
more steady and industrious labourers for several miles round 
bestir themselves early to reach the central place of meeting: their 
working dresses are laid on one side,—the clay-stained garments 
that mark the agriculturist, or dark slaty costume that derives its 
colour from the depths of a coal-pit ;—and after a careful ablution, 
clean shirts are produced, boots cleaned, and the day is stamped 
as a festival. The English labourer seldom, except in early youth, 
gives way to any marked cheerfulness of manner. A solemn 
gravity hangs over him, and whatever he does is the result of a 
deep instinct, or of routine, rather than of the bright flash of any 
sudden fancy. He walks forth on his club-day with his trousers 
turned up, his coat over his arm, his handkerchief in his hand, ever 
ready to wipe away that sweat of his brow so inalienably linked 
with his condition, and steadily directs his steps to the scene of 
action. When there, he meets old friends seen but once a year, 
and whose affections he thus retains, though with an amazing 
economy of words. The associations of a life, the great events 
of social existence, about which poets write, and which news- 
papers describe for the benefit of the whole world, are made to 
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be no more than the occasion of the briefest and almost cynical 
remarks. We are not a demonstrative people, and sogial feelings 
require to be brought out in odd ways, and with accompaniments 
that have a somewhat indirect bearing on the real instinct which 
prompts the assemblage. These grave solemn men are indeed 
varied by a smart young shopkeeper or honest apprentice, and 
the self-important secretary or officials of the club; and under 
their management at the appointed hour some little business is 
supposed to be transacted, the result of which is entirely satis- 
factory. Then begins the ceremonial of the day. Each man 
= on the insignia of his club, his ribbons and bows, and all 
orm a procession, with a band of music at their head, and 
flags waving in the air, suggestive of sentiments at least above 
those of the ordinary level life of the clubbists; strange 
contrast to an English labourer’s daily life! 
In most cases they go to ren | and listen to a sermon 
preached at their request. That such should be the spontaneous 
wish of the majority of country clubs is a fact of the greatest 
importance, and tells more strongly in their favour than many 
clergy are willing to acknowledge, who raise objections to 
some minor details of management or conduct. The service 
ended, the club forms again in procession. The band gives way 
to the relaxation of light and popular music. A few principal 
houses are serenaded, and they return to the inn to inaugurate 
the great principle of substantial hospitality. Few words have 
hitherto been exchanged, and we look now for the loosing of 
tongues. We have hitherto been surprised at the little con- 
versation, and expect that the restraint will now be removed, that 
words will fo--dchen and hilarity prevail. This is far from bein 
the case. The clergyman is wo to dine, which means to eam 
up and carve huge masses of beef into separate portions—small 
only by comparison. He begins with an effort to sustain con- 
versation, but his labours are too great in another capacity, and 
he soon finds that his attempts produce awkwardness, and are 
not responded to, except with brevity. He also finds that any 
loquacious tendencies on the part of lively young members are set 
down as disorderly conduct; and we heard once an influential 
member of such a club remark, with the painful tone of one who 
is regretting the bygone glories of the past, ‘ There usen't to be 
this talking at dinner when I was young.’ And when does 
talking begin? It requires many hours to ooze out. The cloth is 
removed, and even then it is common—in small rural places, not 
yet trained into the habits of more enlightened public dinners—for 
the whole company apparently to dissolve and remain seattered 
about for half-an-hour ; one by one they drop in again, order their 
drink and pipes, settle down to hear a speech or two, and then 
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gradually to become convivial among themselves. We think it due 
to such gatherings to say of them, that there is remarkably little 
intemperance connected with them, and that the moral influence of 
the respectable elder members, their control over the younger, and 
the high standard of propriety and natural politeness adopted by 
them, together with a general anxiety on the part of all that the 
club shall maintain a good character, are most strong evidences, 
not only in favour of dealing very gently with any imperfections 
or errors in those now existing, but in favour also of the great 
good which may result from self-managed clubs and societies 
among the humbler classes of this country. 

And if we turn to higher and more educated classes, we find 
the same principle at work, and that in a much more powerful 
and omnipresent manner. Indeed, the very great moral influence 
which societies of all kinds possess in these classes, and the great 
amount of all moral results which may be traced to this principle 
among those classes which really are kept somewhat in order, 
and held as civilized, is of itself a very great argument for the 
extension of such a powerful agent into the masses. The more 
cultivated form of human life carries out this principle in a 
spontaneous manner, whereas the humbler and rougher spheres 
of mankind need some extraneous help ; and this we take to be 
the chief difference between them on the subject of the mutual 
intercourse desirable among Christian people. Among the poor 
the instinct ex?sts—as plainly seen in what we have already said 
of its partial and often eccentric development -—but requires help 
to bring it out ; while, among the higher classes, it is found that 
this is the very principle at the foundation of all moral training 
and civilization. 

Take the highest class of all, the House of Peers. This is a 
society of men bound together by many inducements to a high 
standard of honour, with common rules and laws, and exposed 
to public observation. It may be thought that the moral tone 
required of them is not sufficiently high ; but, on the other hand, 
be it remembered, that they are men, generally speaking, of 
great wealth and power, with extraordinary opportunities of 
indulging every wayward passion, and exposed to temptations far 
greater than a class of men whose daily subsistence both requires 
the subduing influence of constant or laborious occupation, and 
the maintenance also of a respectable character. If we look, 
therefore, on the Peers of this country, as a number of indi- 
viduals turned loose on the world from early life, with almost 
unbounded personal freedom, we think it cannot be denied that 
their mutual bond, as constituting the upper House of Parliament, 
as being in this way a society, the several members of which are 
concerned in the enemailite behaviour of the whole, has very 
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great influence in keeping down eccentricities, or checking the 
manifestation of disgraceful vices, though flagrant exceptions 
may occur to this rule. 

The same is the case with country gentlemen, who form in 
each county a society of their own, as magistrates, as members 
of Parliament, as landowners, and leaders in social life. Indeed 
the laws and rules of what is conventionally called society, are 
an influence of this kind. Men are kept in decent and respect- 
able behaviour, by the mutual obligation which they owe one to 
another, as members of the same class, exposed to the observa- 
tion and criticism of other classes. It may be said that the 
moral standard in these cases is not very high, nor the self- 
discipline required very severe ; but to judge accurately of what 
is really effected by this means, we should inquire whether 
there are not very many who break loose from this restraint, 
such as it is, and forfeit the privileges which their natural position 
might have given them. If we examine the history of all the 
great families of this country, we shall find that there are very 
many which afford instances in point, which have their domestic 
troubles ; histories of near relatives, brothers and sisters too, who 
have lost caste, who have rebelled against the code of their 
family connexions, and have sunk in the world, as a penalty of 
their indiscretion. We do not say that instances of this kind 
are universal, or overwhelming in number, for this would not 
prove the point we are trying to establish, which is, that the 
discipline of society is a real and operating one, actually controls 
men and keeps them in order: the exceptions to this rule simply 
point out the existence of such an agency, without calling in 
question its success. 

If we descend to the professional classes, we shall find that 
the influence of membership with different societies is more 
direct and powerful still. Each profession, whether the Church, 
the Army, the Navy, the Bar, and the varied branches of legal 
and medical practice, is an independent society, with rules to 
which every member is subject, under pain of professional loss 
of character. It were needless to particularize the omnipresence 
of this rule in the classes we allude to; the whole life of a pro- 
fessional man is made up of membership with societies, os 
school or the university, to the law-court, the circuit, the bench, 
the college of physicians, or the parochial system of a diocese. 
Liberty of action is effectually checked, in all these positions of 
life, by the desire which each one has to be respected within his 
sphere or profession. If you want to see wildness, unrestrained 
passion, or eccentricity, in its full swing, see the conduct of a 
man who is alone in the world, who has exiled himself from his 
rightful position, or has become, for one reason or another, a 
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practical misanthrope. Man is so constituted that the influence 
of his fellow-creatures, in some close and perceptible, not only 
ideal, bond of unity, is absolutely necessary in order to give him 
shape and place in the world around him. 

There has been one great instance of combination for a special 
moral object which requires our notice while on the present 
subject—we mean the Temperance movement. With all its 
features we do not agree; but that is not our point. The 
principle of combination, under the influence of mutual vows on 
a question of personal conduct, has received in this movement a 

pular endorsement. Objections at one time were raised against 
it, on the ground that these special promises seemed to disparage 
our common vows taken as baptized Christians. This fine of 
argument is quite inapplicable to great public questions ; we 
think that special societies are of the greatest use in dealing with 
great special evils, and form part of the machinery to carry out, 
rather than supplant, our primary Christian vows. Practical 
questions must be dealt with in a practical way, and the chance 
of a public good should never yield before an ideal alarm at 
setting up system within system, which may perchance clash 
with each other. It certainly is an honourable spectacle, when 
all the world is complaining of the great vice of drunkenness, to 
see a large society established to oppose this evil; to see its 
members vow personal obedience to their rules of abstinence, and 
also promise to extend the cause of temperance. That excesses 
occur in such a movement, that temperance is made by some the 
whole substance of religion, or that nonsense is talked about 
alcohol—which seems almost to imply that Satan is dissolved, and 
has assumed a fluid speandie<deh arbitrary and somewhat 
tyrannical attempts should be made to enforce on others the 
regulations of their society ; all this is only a natural result of 
human zeal, The general movement has been beneficial ; the 
public have abundant means of protecting themselves against 
the eccentricities of the enthusiastic; and the principle of special 
associations, with reference to improved moral life, has been 
established as a popular influence of the day. 

We now come to the subject of existing societies that have a 
definite religious object. By the word ‘society,’ as we now use it, 
we do not mean only the common machinery of a committee, 
secretary, and subscribers, who distribute certain funds, and have 
no other bond of union ; but we mean to imply a corporation—a 
number of individuals who assist each other and promote their 
common object not only by donations of money, but by personal 
sympathy and personal character. That is a hard and dry way 
of belonging to a society, by simply handing over a guinea and 
taking no more thought about it, Money is very useful, and we 
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do not deny even its necessity ; but religious works will never 
thrive on this alone ; they require the living spirit of man’s united 
zeal and care. It is indeed remarkable, with regard to all our 
great societies, that their recent increase both in funds, in general 
importance, and actual work accomplished, has been immediately 
connected with a much greater sense, than formerly, of a personal 
and friendly link between their incorporated members. Whatever 
societies, in any age, have been the true honest growth of the 
heart, have exhibited this social aspect. If we look to the few 
last generations, and the noble institutions we inherit from them 
in the way of hospitals and asylums, we find also that the social 
element has been carefully preserved in a way very congenial 
with the temper of the age that gave them birth—we mean, by 
an annual dinner. If we look, also, for an illustration of the 
same spirit in a more recent development, we cannot have a better 
instance than the Society for the Propagation of ile Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. A few years ago, when the Society had a very 
limited income, it was only known as the recipient of annual 
guineas, portioned out to certain missionaries by a monthly board, 
who were indeed trusted as an abstract body, but of whose 
sessions and details no one troubled himself to inquire. The 
present position, however, of the Society is very different from 
this. It is a great centre of all missionary zeal ; its meetings of 
various kinds are the occasion of bringing together a vast 
number of sympathising hearts, which stir each other up to the 
great work before them. It is a corporation in the real sense of 
the word, and we may easily trace its progressive usefulness to 
the greater appreciation of this corporate personal idea of the 
Society. Its board and committee meetings are now largely 
attended, and are the scene of most animated discussions ; its 
public meetings pass on this personal interest in the work of 
missions to the main body of subscribers ; while the Society has 
this year adopted the Anglican characteristic of the social as 
well as deliberative board; it even effloresces into occasional 
soirées, with such an admixture of the social proprieties, as an 
impartial review of the great usefulness of the Church’s sister- 
hood to the maintenance of the Society’s funds makes im- 
perative, on the one hand, and the Committee think consistent 
with the dignity and propriety of the Society, on the other. 

But there is much to be learned, on the subject of religious 
association, from other facts and thoughts beside the self-congratu- 
lation in which we may be allowed to indulge in reflecting upon 
the recent progress of our Church societies. We will not - 
here that it is right to be taught by enemies, for we will not call 
any religious body, whose —— may afford us instruction, 
by so harsh a name; but we have certainly to learn much 
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practical wisdom from sects and parties which do not agree with 
ourselves, or even endeavour to undermine the influence of our 
own Church. 

No Church or religious body has made more use of Societies 
than the Church of Rome, though the last to yield any particle 
of central authority. Whatever may be said of the Sone 
Church, it certainly possesses energy and perseverance. Its 
general organizations and allowable adjuncts are of a practical 
and working kind. How were the lawless tyranny, the universal 
ignorance, the barbaric manners of Medizval Europe, conquered 
and subdued? By societies or monastic orders scattered over the 
country, to accomplish, by the force of combination and mutual 
sympathy, what a scattered parochial clergy would have no 
chance of doing in the midst of such constant disorder. Again, 
how was trade encouraged and our commercial system first 
se how was security first given to the industry of our 

orefathers? It was by the system of guilds, by forming each 
trade inta a religious company. But pass on to another stage in 
the history of that Church, one of corruption and indulgence, 
of abuses and declension of all kinds. What is wanted at such 
times? An exciting spur, some foreign material to act as leaven, 
something to raise a commotion and heave up the mass into 
activity and briskness. It was this province which seems to 
have been undertaken by the Society of Jesus. This Society 
has ever preserved its independence, whether sanctioned or not 
by the powers of the day; and has been one of the wonders of 
the world on account of the determined unwearied nature of its 
exertions. We only think of it now as an instance of the 
power of religious association, and therefore may safely and 
without suspicion talk freely of what seem to be its practical 
characteristics. There is undoubtedly some very strong link in 
the Jesuit system, which binds men’s souls together. They 
have (as Father De Ravignan says, on the Life and Institute of 
the Jesuits, translated by Seager) an end and a mean. The end 
is the glory of God and the salvation of souls; the mean is 
obedience. Is the natural heart of man so warm, so spiritual, so 
persevering, that we have but to propose these two ideas in order 
at once to fire up his best energies for generation after genera- 
tion? The force and strength of the Jesuits do not rest on so 
general an appreciation of what is good and holy. There is a 
secret about what is so simply called the mean, and so charac- 
teristically interpreted obedience ; and in that secret lays the 
moral power of the Jesuits. It is this which Richelieu dis- 
cerned, when he called the Constitution of the Company of 
Jesus, the chef-d’auvre of genius. Under the simple word 
ebedience there is nek te most vigorous, and, to our 
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moderate views even on the subject now before us, extravagant 
development of social influence. For what is all that long severe 
training, that stern subjection to rule? It is well described in 
several passages from the above-mentioned quarter. Speaking 
of the first entrance into the Company, we see in every word, 
that, under the idea of bringing the soul into direct communion 
with God, the enormous influence of man is in reality the engine 
most trusted. 


‘ What strikes him from the time of his entrance, is the profound peace 
which reigns in the religious abode. The aspect of those silent walls, the 
collected gait of those who inhabit them, the sound of the steps which 
make a noise as in a desert, the order, the poverty, which is every where 
met with, the kiad reception and the obliging manner of the guod brother 
who introduces, the gentle gravity of the father who receives, a certain 
sweet and pure air which one breathes, a presence of God more intimate, as 
it seems, aud more familiar,—everything in this abode, when for the first 
time one enters it as a stranger coming from far and beaten by the storms, 
everything there makes one feel an impression which one can hardly define, 
but which must be named the impression of God. An unknown principle, 
a beneficent spirit, solaces one’s pains, repairs one’s forces, and gives the 
foretaste of a new and happy life. In fine, one has around one nothing 
but open and pious hearts, serene brows; the conversation which rarely 
interrupts a long silence, is ever simple and fraternal, the mutual relations 
free, joyous, easy.’—On the Life and Institute of the Jesuits, p. 29. 


The power of bringing one soul under the dominion of others 
is worked into an elaborate and exquisite science. There is an 
alternation of study, and again of profound retreat where all study 
is forbidden. Freedom and liberty are most temptingly held 
forth as the pride of the noviciate’s condition, but prolonged 
internal meditations are at the same time te as the 
surest means of uprooting all former ideas of existence, and of 
bending an independent judgment. This is called ‘ being torn 
from the illusions of the world.’ The following passage is, 
however, well worthy of being quoted on the subject :— 


‘The work of the noviciate is glorious: the noviciate is that labour 
regenerative of the mind, which delivers as much as possible to the divine 
grace the entire possession of the faculties, forces, and habits of the soul. 
It is a sort of creation, a powerful transformation which must emancipate 
the religious liberty from the innumerable shackles with which it was 
embarrassed by the interests, views, affections, and passions of nature. It 
is the forge in which the iron is softened in order to take again a new exist- 
ence ; it is the file which clears away the rougher parts, which takes away 
the rust, which prepares the instrument, and delivers it useful into the 
hands of the workman. At that time is impressed a direction which 
replaces in the man all the merely human directions, by the sole ambition 
of the divine glory and of the eternal salvation of all.’—Jdid. p. 32. 


This whole method of effecting the mean of obedience is thus 
summed up; and who can read it without perceiving, in this 
harsh and violent excess of its use, a most admirable testimony 
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to the power which a society can exercise over the mind of an 
individual ?— 

‘ The man whom he destines for the apostolic ministry has passed as a 
novice two years of recollection and silence ; since that, have followed nine 
years of study and five or six of teaching; he has just been ordained priest, 
and he has not yet fulfilled the functions of the priesthood; most usually 
he is thirty-three years of age; fifteen or sixteen years of the religious life 
have been — by him: the religious, the priest, re-enters the noviciate. 

‘He is about to renounce again, for a whole year, all study and every 
external relation, Great pains have been taken to cultivate his intellect; 
he must now, as a last proof and last preparation, exercise himself, accord- 
ing to the remarkable expression of the Constitutions, in the school of 
the heart, iz schold affectiis, The expression is difficult to comprehend ; I 
needed in order to penetrate its sense the revolution of the year; and ] 
pretend not here to explain it.’—Jdid. pp. 35, 36. 

But have we been defeating our own argument in presenting 
an undesirable instance of the power of mutual intercourse in 
religious societies ? There is an all-important distinction between 
societies which exercise their control by actual bodily possession, 
such as that we have just described, and those which aim at the 
much freer and milder influence of voluntary associations among 

ersons who, at the same time, are pursuing their ordinary duties 
in the world. It is, indeed, our preference for the latter which 
leads us to place more confidence in those schemes of moral 
reformation in the masses of our fellow-countrymen, which seem 
to engraft the people themselves as coadjutors in the work 
by societies and associations, than in such as press for very 
numerous and at the same time less educated assistants of a 
ourely clerical kind. Indeed, the present working of the Romish 
Church “seca owns to the same opinion. The Society of 
Jesus, whatever its power now is, or its future history may be, is 
not the growth of this age, nor in accordance with its taste and 
feelings. We have before us the rules of two other societies in 
the same Church, which show signs in their whole organization of 
that power of adapting its system to the taste of the age, 
which the Romish Church seems to possess more than our own. 
The Society of S. Vincent-de-Paul is an admirable idea, in every 
way applicable to any Church. It has not for its object any 
dogmatic teaching, and it only requires a general obedience to 
superiors and to the teaching of its own Church. Its special work 
is personal influence over the erring and ungodly. It is composed 
of young men with no claims to teach, who yet agree to give a 

ractical lesson in their lives and actions of Christian love and 
Yhristian holiness. We know not what the success of this Society 
is; it is hard to know the amount of good which plans of 
this kind accomplish, even with the minutest inquiries; but 
from the favourable notice which it has already received from 
most impartial quarters, we conclude that it is in active working 
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order in this country as well as in France. Their organization 
is complete, while the phraseology in which it is described is 
common-place and unaffected. ‘They have conferences in each 
town, with the usual officers; councils of towns and a general 
council; there are also festivals, special prayers and observances 
binding on every member. Some short extracts from the book 
of rules may interest our readers. 


*1.—The Society of S. Vincent-de-Paul receives as members all Catholic 
men who desire to unite in prayer and to co-operate in works of charity, in 
whatever country they may reside. 

‘ 2.—No work of charity ought to be considered as foreign to the Society, 
although its main work is to visit poor families at their own houses, Thus, 
the members may take every opportunity of affording consolation to the 
sick, the imprisoned, and those who are in workhouses—instruction to poor 
children, and religious assistance to those who need it at the hour of death. 

‘ Norz.—The funds of the Society, however, are never to be devoted to any work 
not carried on by or under the guidance of the Society. 

*3.-—-When several young men in the same town have joined the Society, 
they meet together to encourage each other in the practice of doing good. 
This meeting is called a “ Conference,”—the name borne by the Society at its 
foundation. 

*4.—When several Conferences exist in the same town, they are dis- 
tinguished from one another by bearing the name of the parish in which 
the members meet together. These Conferences are united by a special - 
Council bearing the name of the town in which it is established. 

‘ 5.—All the Conferences of the Society are united by a General Council.’ 
—Rules of the Society of S. Vincent-de-Paul, pp. 19, 20. 


If such is the plain enunciation of the Society’s practical 
object, the following is the expression of its ideal sentiment :— 


‘ The unity of the Society of S Vincent-de-Paul should be cited as a 
model of Christian friendship—of a friendship carried beyond the grave, for 
in our prayer before the Almighty we shall remember those of our brethren 
who have been taken from us, 

‘ This sentiment of fraternal charity, this union of hearts and souls, will 
endear to each of us our little Brotherhood, We shall bless it for the 

ood, however trivial, it enables us to perform. We shall love this Brother- 
hood with tenderness, and even with a greater affection than any other 
association of the kind—not because of its excellence, or from pride, but as 
affectionate children, who would love a tender mother, though poor and 
deformed, more than all other women, however they might excel by their 
riches or their talents,"—Jid. pp. 10, 11. 


The following passage bears closely on remarks we have 
already made, as showing the design of using lay efforts with- 
out detriment to the ecclesiastical system :— 


‘ We should always remember that we are only laics, and for the most 
part young men, without any mission to teach others; we should therefore 
show the greatest deference to the good counsel which may be given to us 
by the Society and its heads; and we must, above all, observe and follow 
with an absolute docility the directions that our ecclesiastical superiors may 
think fit to give us.’—Jéid. p. 12. 


It is a principle common to all societies, if members are to 
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respect their common union, that entrance into their body shall 
not be too easy, the door not thrown open to all. Some test, 
some knowledge of individual character 1s essential as an intro- 
duction to any society, if those who belong to it are to respect 
their privileges, and if others are to care for admission. 


‘In order to maintain effectually that unity of sentiment and to cement 
that Christian friendship which forms the foundation and the charm of our 
Society, it is requisite that we should only admit into it those candidates 
who are truly worthy of the affection of our brethren. Previous, therefore, 
to the enrolment of any friend into our ranks, we should carefully inquire 
whether he be calculated to draw closer those ties which bind us to each 
other; whether the amenity of his disposition and his Christian mildness 
would enhance the value of that relief which he may be commissioned to 
afford to the wretched; whether the firmness of his disposition authorises 
us to hope that he will persevere in carrying out his generous resolu- 
tions ; and whether he be in a condition to contribute to the funds of the 
Institution.’—Jéid. pp. 14, 15. 


The other rules before us, are those of the Catholic Young 
Men’s Society, with an address by the Very Rev. R. B. O’Brien. 
Of the working of the Society we know nothing whatever, and 
therefore we speak only of the scheme, and that in its own 
words. The address begins thus :— 


* We address you, in all love and hopefulness, for the purpose of impress- 
ing upon you the objects of our organization, and briefly to explain the 
religious principles from which it sprung. 

‘We have every indication of the guiding and aiding power of the 
Almighty in the accessions which are continually crowding into our ranks, 
and in the persevering virtue of the great mass, whose example and exertion 
stimulate this movement, We should therefore be more careful to corre- 
spond with the benign graces of Providence by becoming impressed with 
the obligations of the brotherhood, and by communicating to all the spirit 
with which we are ourselves imbued. 

‘The brothers must then always keep in mind that we are banded toge- 
ther for the simple purpose of making individually and collectively an 
assault upon vice and error—vupon false principles and unsound morals— 
upon “the devil, the world, and the flesh,” by every means that religion 
and reason sanction, until we render this country “a holy and acceptable 
people”’ in the sight of the Lord. 

* We luok upon it as an oblivion of plain duty and an absurdity, that 
Christian men should make no exertion against unchristian practices, and 
should rest satisfied at not being guilty of such unchristian practices them. 
selves, The law of charity binds every man to strike a blow for his brother 
in his strife with evil, the promises made at the door of Christian right and 
privilege constitute every man the ever-waking enemy of sin and falsehood 
when they can be assailed with effect. We look upon vice—vice of every 
kind—as the offspring of Satan and our foe. We believe it to be the foe of 
our sanctity, our peace, our progress, our success, our hope—and we treat 
vice, therefore, as a public aggressor against whom we are to combine, and 
against whom we shall continue to combine until we overthrow, trample 
under foot, and destroy him. 

‘This we conceive is not the business exclusively of any individual or of 
any class. It may be the particular province of the ministry of God's 
Church ; but it is not theirs peculiarly. They may be destined to nothing 
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else; but they alone are not destined to it. They “are constituted in 
those things which are of God,” to defend the people; but this is no reason 
why the people should not take up arms and defend themselves, And we 
have taken up the sword, and, please God, we shail wield it with vigour, 
until we shall have fulfilled our destiny.’—The Office, Rules, §c., of the Young 
Men’s Society, pp. 3—5. 


In some parts of their address there is a strong Irish tinge, 
and we conclude that the Society’s operations are chiefly in that 
island. But, however this may be, we commend the following 
passage to the consideration of all Churchmen. It is taken 
from the report of the origin and general rules of the Society. 
After speaking of great success, it proceeds :— 


‘Yet the Society had of course to contend with difficulties. The idea of 
assuming such a high position in charity, as to appear in open organized 
conflict with vice and falsehood, though most natural, was novel to some, 
They thought it was expecting too much from laymen, as if laymen do not 
make up, it may be said, the Christian world, and as if the Christian 
world are not deeply interested in destroying sin, and possessed not a 
mighty power for such a purpose. But these doubters soon became con- 
vinced of how little they appreciated the power which God’s grace imparts 
to its children when they beheld the multitude who were saved to home 
and hope by the resolute perseverance of men, who met them in the labours 
of employment and at the corner of almost every street. Some artisans 
too mistook our object and spirit, and imagined that an aggregation to our 
Guilds was incompatible with certain legitimate “rules of trade.” They, 
however, could not help observing that the support and propagation of 
faith and morality could not be opposed to any interests of a public body, 
and that, among us, all might unite for Gop and the cHuURCH, though out- 
side they might walk a different path in pursuit of their livelihoods. For 
we need not say that our system is hostile to no system which the law of 
God permits. A third class of difficulties sprung from men who will not be 
reclaimed, and who do not comprehend the dignity of working in hard days 
for the glorious cHURCH of their fathers. Let us pray that they may be 
converted and enlightened, and that they may yet enjoy the full shelter, 
happiness, and protection of the “One Sheepfold and One Shepherd,” ’— 
Ibid. pp. 36, 37. 


In our survey for praetical hints among Christian bodies not 
in direct communion with our own Church, we next turn to the 
Wesleyan Methodists. We think it truly useful to watch not 
only the works, but the growing ideas of various sects. We 
live in active and thoughtful days; and for this very reason are 
apt to be absorbed in our own work, our own progress, and our 
own advancing ideas, forgetting that other bodies are running 
side by side with us in the Christian race, also with progressive 
ideas; and if not, as we hope, equally successful among our 
fellow-countrymen with the Church of England, yet by no means 
either asleep, or wrapped up in the narrow-minded prejudices 
that we are apt to attribute to them from bygone associations. 
The Wesleyan Methodists take now their stand as an enlightened 
body. They no longer aim at being only rough wayside 
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preachers; but they study the ornaments of life. Their aim is 
plainly this: that while they preserve the spiritual tone of their 
communion, and the essentials of religious simplicity, they shall 
avoid the harsh grating characteristics of Puritanism. The 
system of class-meetings is thus re-established and encouraged 
on a true philosophic and also spiritual foundation. The general 
subject of character—i. e. of individual personal qualities, in 
contrast with their former more ranting language about sudden 
calls and conversion—is also brought forward to the notice of 
candidates for the ministry in a way both true and sensible, but 
at the same time calculated to excite almost a smile in those who 
remember, as the characteristic of Methodism, its tendency to a 
gloomy fanatic zeal. An address on the subject of character, to 
the students in the Wesleyan Training Institution, Westminster, 
by the Principal, the Rev. John Scott, delivered this year, is 
before us. It is a really interesting and clever disquisition on 
those virtues and qualities which go to make up a good character. 
The intense value of character in secular as well as spiritual 
affairs, and its command over the world, the utter vanity also of 
all efforts on the part of those who are not stamped as of good 
character, are ably discussed. Even political administrations 
might feel a sad reproach in some of the language of this address ; 
and one passage would form no bad appendix to the celebrated 
Slough lacie of an earthquake, as suggestive of what 
deficiency that was on the part of our late government, which 
caused the commotion then spoken of to be so overwhelming in 
its effects. 

‘Look at life in another aspect, and you see the value of character. 
Storms come sweeping over society, leaving many a proud structure, 
reared by man’s enterprise, assiduity, and success in worldly affairs, 
a wreck, whilst it also carries away many a humbler erection; but 
if, when a person’s fortunes fall, his character stands,—if his honour, truth, 
integrity, remain unimpaired,—whether prosperity returns, and, like Job, 
he is able to repair his shattered fortune, so that “his latter end is more 
blessed than his beginning,” or not, he himself may stand erect, com- 
manding men’s esteem as a monument of character preserved, amidst all the 
vicissitudes of human things.’—Character, p. 6. 

On the general subject of individual character, and the 
influence by which it is sought to be moulded, Mr. John Scott 
speaks as follows :— 

‘As all human minds are not cast in the same mould, nor made to take 
the same conformation, it may be that, in the course of a general improve- 
ment, some feature of your mind, some one of your capabilities, will become 
prominent, which, when carefully cultivated with the rest of your powers, 
may give individuality to your character, But in this matter let nature 
take its own course : that its developments may be natural and not forced 
and artificial do not catch at particular indications, nor seek to excel in one 


thing while negligent of others; determine to attain general excellence.’— 
Ibid. p. 9. 
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From this acknowledgment of the value to be attached to mere 
human or natural qualities of an internal kind, he proceeds, as 
the summing up of his address, to a bold defence of external, or, 
as some of his predecessors in the stern school of Methodism 
would, we suspect, have called it, carnal, accomplishments and 
tastes :— 


‘Now, to all that constitutes solid worth, and insures high esteem in 
human character, why should you not add grace and ornament ? The person 
must be vain, affected, aad ridiculous, who studies ornament as a sole 
acquisition, and is careless whether or not he really possesses anything to 
adorn; but where there is real worth, why should it not be made to take 
the most attractive form? When a jewel is to be worn, the artist studies 
carefully its setting. There is ornamental knowledge,—knowledge which 
may not be wanted for the actual uses of life, but which elevates and 
refines the mind, and is a source of pleasure, By the improvement of your 
leisure hours, why should you®not acquire such knowledge? Why should 
you not carefully cultivate your taste, so as to enjoy all that is beautiful 
in literature, in art, and in nature? There are the pleasures of taste, equal 
to most pleasures that are not religious,—why should you not relish them ? 
But there is also the grace which it gives to character ; why should you not 
possess that ornament? Why should you not cultivate graceful manners ? 
Why should a person of intelligence and goodness be unfurmed, rough, or 
rude in behaviour? In cultivating engaging manners, which I trust you 
will do, I hope you will avoid all affectation,—nothing unnatural or affected 
can be graceful, In ornamental gardening, modern taste rejects altogether 
the trim forms of the square-cut, round-cut box and yew tree, so much 
admired by our forefathers in their gardens; the art of beauty now, is to 
plant trees and flowers in their right places, and carefully lop what is irre- 
gular and redundant. This may instruct you. If youavoid what is faulty, 
and your minds are formed to the perception of beauty, naturally your 
manners will become pleasing, with no other care than the diligent 
observation of what is engaging in society. All this accomplishment is 
within your reach, It is one of the great advantages of the day in which 
we live that education is brought within the reach of all classes,—certainly 
it is within yours ;—and education, as it acquires completeness, cultivates 
all man’s capabilities of whatever kind, and bids him never stop in the way 
of improvement,’—Jéid. pp. 13, 14, 


The illustration here used from ornamental gardening, speaks 
volumes on the progress of liberal sentiments and appreciation of 
art outside, as well as in, the Church. 

But although this high value for the secular advantages of a 
good character, and even for the graces of external manner, may 
seem at variance with the once stern teaching of these modern 
Puritans, we think it but the natural development of the great 
amount of practical utility and goodness that exists in the system 
of class-meetings; which really maintain throughout the whole 
body of Wesleyans the feeling of belonging to a Society, with all 
the privileges and responsibilities attached to such a feeling. To 
show the common craving in religious minds for mutual inter- 
course, we may point, as a curious illustration, to the different 
practical systems which the same texts of Scripture are made to 
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support. Those texts chime in with a natural instinct, and then 
are brought forward to support the most opposite plans by which 
that instinct seeks for gratification in different religious systems. 
The same texts which the Romanists adduce in defence of 
auricular confession, are the ground for class-meetings. In a 
letter by John Hartley, called ‘ A Plea for Class-Meetings,’ we 
have the following passage, in which we think the argument is 
fairly stated. The texts themselves we omit, as they can 
be supplied :— 


‘ CLASS-MEETINGS ARE MOST CONSONANT WiTH Hoty Scripture. That 
they are not explicitly commanded, has been admitted; but we do affirm 
that they harmonize with its spirit; that they are the natural develop- 
ment of its principles; and that they carry out and embody many of its 
injunctions, 

‘1. Some texts enjoin the public profession of religion. 

‘2. In others, the gathering together of God's people, and their interchange 
of thought and feeling, are strongly commended. 

‘3. In others, again, the mutual confession of sin, and the stirring up of holy 
affection by Christian conversation, are commanded. 

‘4, Then there are passages, minute and incidental references, too nume- 
rous to quote, which fully bear out the assertion that “ the fellowship of the 
primitive disciples, as indicated in the annals of the Acts of the Apostles, 
evidently included much more than merely assembling together in one 
common place of worship; or meeting together, as now, once a month at 
the Lord's table, in great part strangers to each other. The communion 
of the ancient Church evidently included an interchange of experience and 
feeling ; mutual instruction, advice, exhortation; sympathy in trials, suf- 
ferings, and temptations ; prayers for each other’s welfare; confession of 
faults one to another; and help and assistance in everything relative to 
either this life or the life to come.” 

‘ You have read, and, I hope, reflected on, these various statements of 
that Divine word which you receive as the rule of your faith and practice, 
And now I put it to you—Do they not, especially when faken (as they 
ought to be) all together, recommend and enjoin something to which the 
normal idea of a Class-Meeting corresponds? Should we not, but for this 
institution, fail in some degree to embody the Scripture representation of 
the Church? Would not many of the duties referred to in the above pas- 
sages be almost totally overlooked and neglected, if this means of grace 
were abolished? And how can they be properly discharged, without either 
this provision, or some one equivalent to it? Must we not conclude, in 
the light of these Bible representations, that “there must be some radical 
defect in a Christian who is spiritually dumb?” And how many of us 
would be so, but for the Class-Meeting! Can we very well mutually help each 
other's faith and joy, without having intercourse in some such way with 
our fellow-travellers to Zion? And does not this embodiment and practical 
realization of religious fellowship strongly commend itself to those who are 
resolved, even if it cost some feeling and effort, to be in all respects 
Christians after the scriptural model?—4 Plea for Class-Meetings, pp. 
17—19. 


This writer also quotes the words of Dr. Dixon on this subject, 
and there is much truth in them, which admits of very general 
and varied application :— 

‘ A powerful and pressing necessity also arose, from the awakened state 
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of the thousands who listened to the ministry of our fathers, for religious 
communion. Hence the establishment of Class-Meetings, and similar 
means. It was found, that a mere attendance upon the public preaching and 
monthly sacraments could not meet the case of those who were anxiously 
inquiring what they must do to be saved. Personal and direct instruction, 
encouragement afforded in the duty of believing in the Saviour, and express 
advice and sympathy on the respective subjects of experience, temptation, 
inward conflict, and the painful exercises of the Divine life, were not only 
useful, but, in keeping up the spirit of true religion, absolutely essential. 
Can these be abandoned? Is there not the same necessity for this assist- 
ance, stimulus, encouragement, and these guards, as ever ?’—Jbid. p. 16. 


Other sects beside the Wesleyans carry out the same idea in 
one way or other ; indeed, the peculiar strength of Dissent consists 
in the sense of fellowship, which it contrives to impart to the 
members of each congregation. Young men in towns join Dis- 
senting congregations, not from any doctrinal reasons, but 
because they meet with companions at Bible-classes and other 
meetings, among whom they can be perfectly at home, hampered 
by no restraint, kept in awe by no scholastic element, which they 
so much fear in the clergy of the Established Church. They have 
not to be mere listeners ; have not to sit dumb and still, whilst a 
superior being dilates to them on their depravity, their ignorance, 
and their remote chance of amendment; in fact, they have the 
advantage of something more than the formal acts of worship, 
and the set preaching, which are common to all religious bodies— 
they enjoy communion with their equals, and plain speaking 
is the order of the day. In country villages the same idea 
prevails, and to this in great measure may be attributed 
those sad cases where Dissent has for a time appeared to 
absorb all the religious vitality of a place. Each little meeting- 
house, or open-air assembly, has formed a society as well 
as a congregation, has imparted a sense of religious freedom 
and mutual intercourse, which they have unhappily fancied is 
not to be found in the more formal services of our Church. But 
why should the dignity of the Church’s ritual, and its firm main- 
tenance, as an inheritance we have no business to tamper with, 
be at all inconsistent with the greatest liberty and freedom of 
intercourse among the most unlearned members of the Church, in 
societies and self-governed bodies of men, enjoying the general 
sanction of the clergy, without being subject to dictation in minor 
arrangements ? We think that much harm is often unconsciously 
done, with the very best intentions, from vain attempts on the 
part of enthusiastic and laborious clergymen, to do and be every- 
thing themselves. There is often too much hesitation in trusting 
other people, and in allowing any schemes that have been started 
to walk alone without leading-strings, or to float on the wide 
ocean of independence exposed to the changes and chances of this 
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mortal world. Parochial institutions are in general too much of 
hot-house plants, gently tended by fair and submissive hands, 
but not trusted to the rough storms of a manly and perhaps an 
ignorant self-will; and thus they live their puny day, and take 
no firm hold of the soil in which they grow. 

We have one more institution to notice, the rules of which are 
before us. This is of genuine Anglican and modern growth, 7. e. 
it proceeds from what is called the unsectarian and liberal school 
of evangelical truth. The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
with its centre in Queen’s Square, we believe to be an honest and 
well-meant design to carry out some of the very ideas we are now 
so strongly advocating. It is a body of young men, bound 
together by mutual understanding to lead a religious life ; before 
any young man is received as a member, he has several formal 
questions to answer on the subject of his own wr gan impres- 
sions and his own conversion, which of course would imply great 
hypocrisy if any one continued a member, and followed any 
irregular courses of life. It is better, however, that the Associa- 
tion should explain its own objects and designs ; and therefore we 
quote two passages from a little tract issued from head-quarters, 
called, ‘What is the Young Men’s Christian Association ?’ 
With regard to this, as well as former societies under discussion, 
we do not entertain the question of their present working suc- 
cess ; but we believe that it is well supported and appreciated by 
a considerable body of members—1,200 in the metropolis alone 
two years ago, the date of our tract. The abstract designs of the 
Association, which, with one practical mistake hereafter to be 
noticed, specially meet our approval, and agree with the general 
tone of all we have said, are thus expressed :— 

‘The Young Men’s Christian Association consists of Christian Young 
Men, whose bond of union is that of Christian sympathy, and whose test 
of friendship is that of love to Christ. 

‘ It does not consist of Churchmen or Dissenters, as such, but of Young 
Men united in fellowship with every section of the Christian Church, who 
have sought and obtained that change of heart and of life which is enjoined 
and imperatively required of every one by God Himselt’—What is the 
Young Men’s Christian Association ? pp. 1, 2. 

This is the true principle, to make self-improvement the first 
object of membership with the Society. Second to this comes the 
improvement of others, well expressed as follows :— 

‘ Its object is to press upon the acceptance of others those advantages 
its members have received, 

‘It does not assume the place of the Christian Ministry, nor is it intended 
to rival any institution in connexion with the Christian Church; but, sen- 
sible of the sympathy which those of equal age and station feel towards 
each other, and aware of the startling fact that many thousands of Young 


Men residing in London are away from parents and sisters, from kindred 
and friends, it aims to win all such to One, whose friendship is closer 
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than that of a brother, and whose favour can secure prosperity and peace 
for the present, and happiness for the future.'-—Jdid. p. 2. 


Such being the design, we next inquire of the machinery used 
for the purpose of carrying it out. These show real and practical 
hhaoutades as to the requirements of that class of young men 
whom it is wished to attract. The operations of the Association 
are threefold :— 


‘1. Meetings for the study of the Bible, attended and conducted by Young 
Men; at which, none assuming the place of superiority, all are invited 
freely to state their difficulties, give expression to their views, and to seek 
that knowledge of God’s Word which is needful alike to faith and practice, 

* At these assemblies many Young Men have had their difficulties solved, 
and been led by the attractive power of the Cross, unclouded by sectarian 
bias, to recall the early lessons of affection, and to free themselves from 
the temptations in which they had become entangled. Others have been 
won, by a right exhibition of the character and attributes of God, from the 
coldness of infidelity to an acknowledgment of the claims, and submission 
to the authority, of Him who “makes His sun to shine on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 

‘2. But in order that opportunities for prayer and mutual exhortation 
may be provided, the Association invites Young Men to a meeting held in 
each of the Metropolitan Branches in the week, when prayer is made 
expressly on the behalfof those who still shut themselves out from the favour 
of God, and practical holiness of life is enforced on the attention of those 
who have given themselves to the service of Christ. 

‘ These engagements are, on alternate wecks, varied by addresses from 
Ministers, or by popular lectures addressed especially to Young Men, 
At these, as well as the other Meetings of the Association, many, drawn 
by curiosity or other motives, have felt the desire to swell its ranks, and 
eventually to unite their efforts on behalf of others. 

‘3. But, thirdly, the more public efforts of the Association need scarcel 
be referred to. Many of those into whose hands this paper will fall, 
have attended its Winter Lectures, and social and public meetings, at Exeter 
Hall and elsewhere, and listened with attentive interest while subjects of 
deep and permanent importance have been dilated upon by some of the most 
talented and laborious Ministers of the Church of Christ.’— Jdid. pp. 2—4, 


But if so far we can approve, we have also to suggest that, in 
one point of view, the Association’s practical system counteracts 
its theory. Its principle is to encourage social meetings in con- 
nexion with religion ; but this object will surely be defeated if, by 
its unsectarian cry, so prominently put forward, it simply draws 
young men from the interests naturally attached to their own 
places of worship, to an external body, viz. itself. It is a 
common rule of success, that one thing must be done at once ; 
but this Association has two distinct aims—to bring men 
together, and also to make them unsectarian. Now, the social 
idea and the sectarian are obviously somewhat akin ; the latter 
being only a perversion or excess of the other. If the social idea 
is aimed at as the principal object, which we believe here to be the 
case, there is certainly the danger of dissolving other alliances of 
a religious kind, by inviting men from their religious bodies, and 
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generally disseminating the idea that sects and parties are things 
to be despised. The Association so far encourages this idea, that 
it has almost a distinct creed of its own, in a somewhat harsh 
and exclusive statement of the Vicarial Sacrifice, and an equally 
repulsive mode of appealing to the horrors of eternal punish- 
ment apart from the analogy of the faith. It thus becomes 
rather a gloomy religion of itself, instead of an helpmate 
to any other. There must indeed be very great risk in esta- 
blishing any society with religious aims, on a wider basis than 
that of any one Church or denomination, lest the social principle of 
the one should clash with the social principle of the other. 
This may seem to contract our efforts ; but such is undoubtedly 
one of the difficulties which are entailed upon social reformers 
by the discord which unhappily exists in the religious world, 
and which it is the object of the Church to calm down, on the 
sound and true principle of her own ancient faith, and her strong 
Catholic claims. 

Of existing societies in our own Church we have little more to 
say than what already we have incidentally brought in, during the 
course of our remarks. We seem to have been approaching and 
hovering about this great idea as a means of encountering the 
many pressing evils of the day, but as yet we have hardly grasped 
it, beyond that use of societies which consists in receiving con- 
tributions and distributing money to appointed officers. The 
social vices that now claim so much attention have their Church 
Penitentiary Association ; and various bodies of men exist under 
the name of societies or guilds for special objects ; but at present 
we feel somewhat doubtful as to whether the authorities of our 
Church, with their fear of novelty, their dread of offending any 
prejudice or party, and above all their official habits and associa- 
tions, have given sufficient encouragement, or opened their eyes 
to the existing need of the Church to possess some such motive- 
power, for the principle to have had any fair start, or to have been 
seriously entertained by the mass of sensible Churchmen. 

The sense of Christian fellowship has indeed very much 
increased of late years in a way which it is most refreshing to 
contemplate, especially among the educated class, and also in 
rural districts. It has grown up on the simple and pure 
foundation of Church membership. As the claim of the Church 
upon the affection of her members, as the social and charitable 
duties of religion have been more and more appreciated, so has 
there arisen a greater notion of fellow-feeling among individual 
Churchmen, who happen to be associated together in the same 
parish, in the same church, or in promoting the same Christian 
works. The parochial tie is more felt than it was even in London, 
and congregations are everywhere springing up who look to their 
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clergy, not only as mechanical readers and teachers, but as the 
centre of a Christian socialism within the limits of the district. 
The abundance of parochial institutions, which an active clergy- 
man gets around him, are a great means of fostering a good social 
understanding among those who are the administrators of charity 
as well as those who are the recipients: indeed, there are very 
many who, in this way, are more blessed in the giving than in 
the receiving. 

But the more we become acquainted with what has been done, 
and the more we appreciate its value, the more we see a great 
mass of work before us, which our existing machinery is unable 
to meet. The world, we feel sure, is gradually coming round to 
the conviction that the parochial system by itself, admirable and 
successful as its fruits are where it can have full play, is wholl 
unable to touch the evils before it, in large towns, without a fresh 
army of recruits from the masses themselves, banded together in 
some special manner, to help in reforming their neighbours. ‘Lhe 
building of churches, which we may take as a fair index of the 
confidence reposed in the extension of the parochial system to 
meet the wants of the day, is suffering now from a decided check. 
The London Diocesan Church Building Society, at its late 
meeting, had only to report the consecration of one church in 
that vast diocese during the past- twelve months, while no one 
can say that this arises solely from religious apathy. Energy 
has been expended in other channels, and plans proposed, we 
may also say triumphantly carried out, which have a direct 
tendency not to oppose, but to work independently of and in 
addition to the parochial system—we mean, of course, the West- 
minster Abbey services, and many other services and preachings 
called special, to distinguish them from the ordinary parochial 
type. ‘The fact is, that our parochial type is so hopelessly over- 
laid with an exclusive system, is so connected with a class, on 
which indeed its income often depends, that its ideal must be 
content to encounter some rough reverses in these remorseless 
days. Not that we apprehend any actual diminution of its 
influence, or even anything but a steady increase; but it must 
not be jealous of other agents, or expect to do all of its own 
single strength. 

Nor is there any occasion to look upon self-governed and inde- 
pendent associations or clubs, with more or less of a religious 
object, as at alla substitute for, or likely to supplant, any Church 
or parochial sympathies of a higher kind. We have already 
stated that, with regard to the more educated classes, this asso- 
ciating principle has full play in an endless variety of ways, and 
among them we find that the parochial system has its firmest 
supporters. It is among the poorer, the million, the masses, or 
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by whatever name we call them, especially—though not only— 
those in towns, that we miss the wholesome effects of this most 
necessary moral principle. The forces of example, of shame, of emu- 
lation, of ambition and reproach, seem to have no sufficient play in 
the great crowd of our labouring and mechanic population. It is 
a strong sense of this deficiency, and the difficulties also which 
beset the parochial clergy in endeavouring to meet it, that have 
suggested our present remarks. We fully believe that the clergy 
have laboured, and are willing to labour more, to accomplis 
this end; but it is time the laity be strongly and earnestly 
exhorted to establish more social institutions among the workin 
classes than now exist. At one time, labour itself was venslated 
by guilds and societies which accomplished this very end, at the 
same time that they governed the manufacturing world, such as 
it was; at one time the London apprentices were a compact, 
solid, and often noisy set; but now all labour has its market 
rice and no more ; and in so vast a community as this country, 
it is absolutely impossible that it should be otherwise. We have 
drifted into it with the same ungovernable force that involves 
small and once manageable streams of water into a great tidal 
river. How the social element thus lost is to be regained, we 
know not; except that every man, according to his influence and 
sition, should exercise both his ingenuity, his good sense, and 
is hearty love of mankind, to promote the welfare of those 
around him. The laity also should remember the many facilities 
they possess, from which the clergy are debarred. They ee 
liberty and freewill: whereas, it is not too much to say that the 
clergy of this country live under a system of routine and a 
depressing subjection to public opinion. The life of an English 
clergyman is very comfortable so long as he keeps down any 
original plans for promoting the public good; but once let loose 
these unhappy instincts, once give play to originality and inge- 
nuity, and he is exposed to all manner of suspicions, and bids 
farewell to peace. A layman, on the other hand, can do what he 
likes, and is always respected for any boldness of charaeter he 
may exhibit. One concluding remark, however, we must make 
to the clergy. Ifthe laity are expected to do things from the 
force of energy and with a manly heart, if they are asked to form 
combinations among working men, to set up clubs and associa- 
tions, and to restore to that class, in any way which may occur to 
them, their lost social character, it must not be expected that the 
incumbent of each parish or district shall be the centre or 
governing power of every such institution, as a necessary condi- 
tions of any religious influence to be attributed to it. It is a 
universal rule of all real work and energy, that freedom, and a 
certain show of self-will, must have its way. 
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TuE inevitable march of civilisation and intellect, amidst all the 
changes which it effects in the mode of conveying thought, has 
brought about none more striking than that which has gradually 
arisen between the preacher and his hearers. The extent and 
character of his influence, the recognised nature of his authority, 
the relative amount of his knowledge and mental cultiva- 
tion over theirs, with its effect on the mind of both, are all 
affected by the slow lapse of time, have all assumed a different 
aspect—may we not say, have all suffered a revolution?—-since the 
time when he was supreme and undisputed on his own ground, 
since that golden age when, we are told by the worshippers 
of the past, the voice which announced the word of God was 
listened to as something different from a human voice, and the 
authority of each preacher clad in the sacred vestments was the 
same; since a saint sought to inculcate in others his own 
veneration for the preacher’s office, by the saying, that if he 
should meet a priest and an angel descended from heaven, he 
would first kiss the hand of the priest, and then pay his reve- 
rence to the angel; since the Eelceed Church was admo- 
nished, ‘ Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge ;’ or even 
later, when it was still thought an indecorum to pass any sort 
of comment on either the matter or the manner of the discourse 
just listened to, which it was a point of sacred politeness and 
good manners to treat as perfect and unquestionable. A licence 
has come over the world since those days. Public opinion 
asserts itself, everywhere sets itself up in judgment on the 
judge. The criticism which, if formerly indulged in,—for, after 
all, when was it not in the secret recesses of thought ?—was yet 
felt an illicit indulgence, is now open and self-justified; the 
sermon is discussed, not only with a view to extract its full 
edification, but to ascertain how far it is edifying at all; the 
habit of undoubted deference to the preacher’s dictum is con- 
fined to a few worthy old-fashioned people, to some thorough- 
going partisans, and to the complimentary conventionalisms of 
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the press, which linger still in the corners and outskirts of those 
journals whose heart and centre lead on and encourage, to a 
height unknown before, the gradual revolution we are describing. 

The change, as thus stated, seems plainly for the worse: but 
if it is not well to sigh over the inevitable ; if—though it is our 
duty to amend what is amiss—it is certain that the past never 
can come back again, and that nothing can ever be restored to 
what it was before; we may learn to reconcile ourselves in a 
degree to the present, as at least a feature of our times, and so 
to be restrained and modified, not to be merely set down as all 
pure evil. And, in the first place, it is quite certain that the 
preacher has throughout done his part in effecting the change ; 
so that a state of public feeling which sounds to us so desirable, 
did not apparently satisfy him. Ever since the preacher, to 
gain his immediate end, appealed to private judgment—which 
has probably been the case in its degree on all sides ever since 
there was a private judgment to appeal to—the discrepancy 
between theory and practice set in. The theory of submission 
and obedience is so innate in most religious minds, that even 
now it holds where there is nothing present to the senses to 
shake it; but the shocks it receives are so rude and constant, 
that few can stand out against them. In fact, deference to 
office is not enough; the teacher craves for individual sympathy 
and personal influence. Each man has, beyond his faith in the 
great fundamental doctrines of religion and morality, views 
and opinions on both peculiarly dear to himself, as falling in 
with his own idiosyncrasy: these his office has always placed 
him in a position to inculcate and enforce. The temptation 
was irresistible. We do not say that he ought to have resisted 
it ; but so soon as controversy, and, following slowly in its train, 
secular interests, became matter for the pulpit, the preacher 
had already sapped his own foundation, had sacrificed the un- 
disputed authority of his order to individual success—to the 
inculeation of the particular over the general, the views that 
influence him as being himself, above those great primary verities 
which hold and influence all alike. 

The wider and more various the range of subjects submitted 
to the hearer, the slighter must be the claim on his implicit 
acquiescence. No man is authority except on his own ground; 
and if that ground is disputed, the edifice shakes to its centre. 
Thus, if from dogmatic statements on controverted religious 
questions, on which we know theologians differ with acrimony 
and to the knife, the preacher proceeds to dogmatize on science, 
history, or politics, we venture with the more courage to 
dispute his decision, however authoritatively pronounced, on 
foreknowledge, freewill, Churches, Fathers, and Maynooth 
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grants, if we find ourselves also at odds with him on the 
political measures of our public men, and his estimate of their 
characters. On such points he can pretend to no especial 
illumination ; we all stand on precisely the same level. We may 
differ with as little scruple as we should from the assertions of 
our opponents on the hustings. Nor does the mischief end here ; 
for if on these secular points he betrays, in our opinion, preju- 
dice, party feeling, bitterness, or defective judgment, we learn to 
suspect the same deteriorating qualities to be at work in his 
own peculiar field of thought and inquiry, even though we 
cannot detect them as clearly ; we think ourselves at liberty to 
call in our own private judgment, to be on the look-out against 
unfairness of statement. ‘There ensues a contest of wits: we 
learn to expose with alacrity what seems a fallacy or hitch in 
the argument ; in fact, the preacher has lost standing: from an 
exponent of doctrine, he sinks into a disputant; he has excited 
attention at the cost of permanent weight; he has acquired 
adherents at the expense of docile hearers. The mischief is 
apparently greatest amongst those of his flock in whom he 
has inspired dissatisfaction and cavil; but even adherents, 
won by similarity of views, are not like disciples; in them 
a sense of equality springs up, very uncongenial with the 
primitive pastoral image—the pure ideal of the teacher is 
destroyed. 

And yet, while we seem to censure this state of things, we feel 
how impossible it is to imagine any other. In a time of great 
intellectual activity and stirring interests, preachers may well 
feel that unless they throw themselves into the questions of the 
day, and give them the turn which they deem in harmony with the 
truth, the stream of interest and intelligence will rush past them, 
and leave them and their cause undisputed, perhaps, but also un- 
heeded and powerless. It is not, in fact, part of our business 
either to praise or blame ; or to decide whether the old idea,— 
that idea which, even in S. Paul's day, he had to recal to the 
minds of pastors with some sharpness of reproof,—could by any 
means have been maintained under such different aspects of 
society ; all we have to do with is, to show that if the laity are 
now critics of sermons, it is the clergy who have made them so, 
and who do all in their power to keep this habit of mind in brisk 
exercise—the clergy, regarded in their relation to each other, 
with their separate peculiarities, separate views, separate tastes 
and dispositions, to which each individual feels himself at 
liberty to give full play, however much they may trench on 
his brother, and this not only in our own communion, but in all 
churches and in all places, as it seems to us, where thought and 
opinion circulate rapidly. 
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But, passing from the historical view of the subject, we pro- 
ceed to its present aspect. Granting, then, that this genius of 
criticism has been evoked and courted by the teacher, that he has 
done his best to whet and stimulate self-reliance and intellectual 
sharpness, it by no means follows that the results please him, 
or are conducive, even in his own mind, to that success 
in his work which must and ought to be his sustaining 
hope and expectation. While he appeals to it, he yet must 
and does often resent it. A mere vague suspicion that the 
spirit lurks somewhere, may do no harm; but wherever it 
assumes a local habitation, and an accredited weight, either 
in an individual, or in the assembled hearers as a community, 
it must become a disqualifying and paralysing element. Tt 
interferes with the inherent necessity of his office, which 
demands of the preacher, as such, a sense of superiority over 
his hearers, 

In two ways this may be overcome: a man may be possessed 
by his subject, or he may be possessed by himself; outside of 
these two defences, which make men impervious, the malignant 
influence must be felt in greater or less degree. A wise man 
may indeed contend against it, face the bugbear, and defy it; 
he may turn it to good, using it as a monitor to chasten redun- 
dancies, to clear inaccuracies, to polish style, without suffering 
it to check freedom of thought dnd expression; but we may 
take for granted that few men can be defined as wise. Men 
may be very fit for their work, and have it in them to be 
eloquent, earnest, persuasive, whom we could not call wise, 
whose judgments may not be exactly balanced, whose self-love 
is sensitive, or who soon fall a prey to diffidence and mis- 
trust; whose estimate of praise or blame is beyond what pure 
reason dictates, whose temper is excitable, whose apprehen- 
sion of truth is liable to suffer eclipse under any present dis- 
turbing cause. Few men but have a touch of these or kindred 
infirmities; and upon all such the cavilling, critical spirit, 
developed in any excess in their hearers, will tell as a See. 
pering, depressing restraint, and so react unfavourably on the 
audience itself, who the more freely and openly they indulge the 
spirit we indicate, the more food they will inevitably find for 
its exercise. 

To show the blighting effect of the critical atmosphere, 
Jook at our universities, whose pulpits ought to furnish the 
world with examples of persuasive eloquence, of the truth 
enforced and adorned by every grace of style, and delivered 
with all the emphasis and power that conviction, strengthened 
and refined by learning and cultivation, should supply. But 
where, in fact, have sermons so little influence? where are they 
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so coldly listened to? Who presumes to dream of impressing 
university dons? What centres of satire, disparagement, con- 
tempt for the preacher's efforts, are many a common-room; 
what a tone of easy freedom in the expression of these senti- 
ments is habitual ; what indifference to the impression produced. 
It is enough to sink the heart and hopes of any young man who 
looks forward to a life of preaching; it accounts, in fact, for 
the failure of these same critics when their own turn comes ; 
for the very root of all power is sapped, when faith in the 
ordinance itself is weakened. Nothing can be worse for an 
embryo preacher of sermons, than to hear men whom he 
respects and looks up to, men regular in all their religious 
duties, and with a certain religious reputation, talk slightingly 
and hopelessly as so many do of sermons, and who think they 
have a right to do so, from the monotonous mediocrity of the 
sermons they hear. All people alike are unduly influenced by 
what comes under their own immediate observation; thus, if 
men always hear dull sermons, they will think that all sermons 
are dull. And so long as members of our universities think 
sermons dull and unreal, it follows by a certain law, till some 
convulsion comes, that the sermons they hear will, as a rule, 
answer this description ; for do they not create the barrenness 
under which they groan? Men come up, perhaps, from the 
country impressed with awe of their audience, feeling that they 
must wind themselves up out of their usual train of thought, to 
do ‘themselves credit, suffering under a sense of restraint, and 
painfully conscious of the peculiar conditions of the place and 
scene. Whatever faults of style may be latent, will cer- 
tainly betray themselves; a man will not show himself to 
advantage; if there is a grain of pomposity in him, it comes 
out; if an atom of conceit, it evinces itself, prompting him 
perhaps to conceal timidity under a bluster of doctrinal state- 
ments. Or there is the other extreme, meeting the critical, hope- 
less, formal congregation on their own ground: if they choose to 
regard the sermon as a form to be gone through, the preacher 
will give them the form divested of spirit. We once heard a 
sermon in a university Church from a man of recognised ability, 
and, what is more to the purpose, of deep, earnest piety; one 
whose works have largely benefited the Church; whose deport- 
ment, on that occasion, so widely at variance with our high- 
wrought youthful expectation of what we should hear there, 
made an indelible impression. The unchanging expression, the 
blundering, hesitating delivery, the lumpish stolidity of manner, 
the apparent indifference, most probably hopelessness, as to any 
effect that might be produced, were things never to be forgotten. 
It could not possibly be that in his own church, amongst his 
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own people, he could so effectually conceal the flame of faith and 
genius which unquestionably burnt within. There were signal 
exceptions then, as now, in contrast to these various methods of 
failure—eloquent and fearless lips, independent of place and time, 
and that must gain a hearing anywhere: but we are speaking of 
what experience shows to be the course of cause and effect, the 
habitual state of things which we think will not be questioned, 
and which convinces us that he who is to be a preacher must 
not linger long where his calling is held in such doubtful 
honour, where there is such discrepancy between its public and 
private estimation. 

For a preacher must have no misgivings ; he must believe that 
he wields an effectual weapon. Himself he must often mis- 
trust, but not the work that is given him to do. He must ex- 
pect results. He must believe in them, in spite of appearances. 
He must hope against hope. He must be indomitably sanguine. 
For can a man bring himself tothe effort of reasoning forcibly with- 
out expecting to convince? Can he be eloquent without hoping 
to persuade? The most stubborn field of actual labour isa better 
schvol—stimulates hope, and calls to more energetic exercise 
the needed faculties—than the most careful study in a fas- 
tidious atmosphere. Who can measure the enervating effect 
on most minds of a surrounding tone of despondency ? A man 
must, we are convinced, think and believe he is doing some 
good, to effect any ; and if not too ambitious, a man may always 
have the encouragement of some success in the actual work of 
preaching. Every man can impress somebody, if he tries ; of this 
we feel quite certain. It only needs earnestness and hope to 
find a way to some minds ; but unfortunately he sets his heart on 
making way with the more intellectual, or, from any cause, the 
more influential of his flock—hard to reach, impervious from habit 
to ordinary influences ; and if they show coldness or deadness, he 
thinks he fails; or, perhaps, it would not interest him to know 
that his words of the last Sunday have dwelt with some old 
woman, poor and illiterate, all the week, and taught her resigna- 
tion in her troubles, or have roused some young impressive heart 
to do something, or to leave something undone, whe stands too 
Jow in the social scale for his or her struggles to excite curiosity 
or observation. Such fruits as these, such actual living and 
abiding influence as this, it is, we say, in the power of every 
honest, zealous teacher to produce under the Divine blessing. 
Often have we ourselves seen and known it, as resulting from 
some discourse, which apparently passed deadly enough over the 
ears of those who were possibly more in the preacher’s mind, 
because occupying a larger sees in the world’s observation. 
Chance alone can bring such results to the knowledge of others; 
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but we have known instances enough to convince us that the 
preacher’s real sphere is often where he least thinks of it, and to 
perceive that many a sermon, which had made no conscious im- 
pression whatever, or an unfavourable one, on some minds, has 
found its way and gone straight to the heart of others, or some 
one other, prepared by circumstances to receive it ; less discern- 
ing perhaps, taking all for granted, thinking no evil, and so 
turning what was good and true in it into real spiritual sus- 
tenance. And surely no man ought to complain of want of 
success, if words of his retain a living influence with any for 
good, on even one, and that the humblest and most ignorant, of 
God’s people. But, however, such results as this are perhaps 
least in his way to hear, for persons genuinely impressed are not in 
a hurry to tell him who has wrought the work, and therefore we 
dwell upon them. A man knows when he is popular, but not 
always when he has influence, not when he has spoken a word 
which may bear fruit to all eternity; and the real results of 
preaching—those alone which are of any value, or, we should 
say, any existence at all—may be much more equally divided 
than men suppose; they may be apportioned more justly to the 
intention, truth, and fervour of the heart than to those gifts 
of mind which seem to have such powerful effect on others, and 
which, as being God’s gifts, we would not for a moment dis- 
parage, though the interest they excite is evidently not always 
due to the momentous concerns in which they are exercised. 
As says Bishop Wilson, ‘There have been many who, without 
‘any great learning or eloquence, yet by their communication in 
‘a humble and low way, have instructed and converted more 
‘than fanious preachers. For that they have preached not them- 
‘selves, but Christ Jesus, placing all their confidence in God.’ 
We have advised the young preacher to throw himself into his 
work, before he has learnt to mistrust it; but we cannot any- 
where promise him an escape out of the sphere of criticism and 
fastidiousness. In every congregation there are more than there 
used to be of those whose cultivation and habits of reading give 
them in their own eyes, and perhaps in the esteem of others, 
the right to judge the preacher. We doubt, besides, whether 
there was ever so much impatience under forced attention as at 
present ; whether the public nerves were ever as irritable. Our 
business, our pleasures are all under a system of higher pressure 
than formerly; the standard of activity in work and thought is 
raised ; our impatience of any check, of tediousness in any form, 
is greater; men scent out dulness too with a restless alacrity 
unknown to their fathers. The present system of society and 
amusements, as compared to the past, all proves this. We know 
what a hampering influence the presence of these finer spirits, 
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as they esteem themselves, must have, one perhaps most felt 
where least required, that is by the more sensitive natures, 
whose spirits may be quelled, whose fervour tamed, and whose 
freedom of action may be paralysed by the consciousness of 
watchful, unsympathising hearers. And, unluckily for the 
“ap wa this element of his congregation is no longer left to 

is fancy ; he cannot be ignorant of their existence, or at least 
that there is a power somewhere busily creating them, if they 
do not exist already.’ 

The Press is a new trial to the composer and deliverer of 
sermons, one to which he can really be said never before to 
have been subjected, and so opposed in its nature to the cir- 
cumstances which have trained good preachers up to this time, 
as very likely to prove injurious to their actual force, as well as 
to their influence. For, of all orators, the preacher should not 
be afraid of his hearers. The Press is now the great representa- 
tive critic, putting notions into all heads, from which no humility 
can escape ; forcing upon teacher and congregation an apprecia- 
tion of faults on the one hand, and difficulties on the other, 
and delivering itself with a point, freedom, and pungency that 
must command attention whether we like it or no. And yet, 
when we come to think of it, how unlikely it is that the clever 
writer who makes out, as in duty bound, his exaggerated and 
highly coloured case of suffering under prolixity or dulness, 
should resembie, in his mental or bodily circumstances, the 
members of an ordinary congregation; any of ourselves, for 
example. Let us fancy what it must be to write habitually, 
perhaps daily, for the Press. With a great many, in every 
congregation, the sermon is the intellectual exercise of the 
week ; body and mind have been occupied from day to day ; but 
now comes the greatest call to sustained thought. But in what 
state of mind must we picture to ourselves the critical journalist? 
Tired of everything, incapable of any freshness of attention, 
with mind relaxed, faculties jaded, with irritable nerves, and 
exhausted powers; so accustomed to the task of author- 
ship, that every turn of expression seems stale; so familiar 
with all the modes. of arresting attention, that every effort of 
the preacher's seems, like his own daily stimulants of self, the very 
same unreal artifice— and very poor artifice too—which is his daily 
trick, and with all, perhaps, so bodily weary, that the mere deco- 
rum of sitting still and keeping awake is felt to be a hardship. 
A man, thus worn in body and mind, can hardly fail to be imper- 
vious to impressions, to be cynical in spite of himself; impatient, 
careless, fastidious. Knowing it all intellectually, but with heart 
and feelings used up, as it were, professionally, he is perhaps 
(scarcely by his own fault, and certainly little knowing it), for 
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all his talents, the most unapt listener, the least fair and candid, 
for the time the least intelligent, as well as the least interested 
of the assembly. And yet it is, perhaps, when all these opposing 
influences are at their height, that the thought occurs of at once 
avenging himself, and making capital of his sufferings by detail- 
ing them to the world, and amusing the public through the 
means of his personal infliction; that lassitude which we fancy 
at the beginning of the discourse, that impatience of other 
people's periods, which so many authors suffer under, yields to 
the new stimulus of turning the trial to account; claiming the 
world’s sympathy under it; putting it in a picturesque and 
ludicrous point of view; describing dulness amusingly, feebleness 
with force. If the sermon has been at all a long one, this com- 
ment is ready in its main features by the end of it ; for which of 
our readers does not know how perversely easy it is to frame 
flowing sentences when the mind ought to be absorbed in higher 
interests? Now, all this from beginning to end is the opposite 
from the state of mind of ordinary sermon hearers ; and yet it is 
too probable that many a reader,will be so far guided by the critic’s 
dictum as to fancy he had been possessed by feelings of which the 
newspaper letter or article first informed him. Probably till that 
moment he had modestly and truly attributed his inattention to 
his own fault—no wonder he should jump at a conclusion which 
relieves his conscienceand throws the blame onanother’s shoulders. 
One fallacy, however, often brought forward, we do think every 
man’s Own conscience must point out to him: that, we mean, 
where the greatness of the interests in question is supposed to 
make it easy for every man in earnest to gain and to hold the 
attention of his hearers,—that he must be dull and indifferent 
indeed, who, having heaven and eternity for his theme, cannot 
secure a hearing for half an hour. Surely the most superficial 
must see that if these mighty interests are so influential on 
ordinary minds; if their relative importance over the things 
of time is so readily admitted by men employed with the affairs 
of this life, where would be the need to preach to any one a 
second time? ‘The argument defeats itself; for all know, in a 
certain sense, the facts of the case; they can hear nothing new 
in church. People are not careless and inattentive because they 
doubt, but because other considerations have got a hold on the 
mind and heart, which blind the reason and stultify the judg- 
ment, and a very hard matter it is indeed to get a hearing for 
anything beyond. We all know this perfectly well; we wonder 
at ourselves, which is at least a fairer state of mind than won- 
dering at the preacher because he cannot shake us out of our 
lethargy and compel us to give up a train of phantasies or grosser 
delusions which interpose themselves between the soul and its 
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eternal interests and mighty destiny. And it becomes men to 
consider, even if their preacher have this power for the time being, 
but if his power cease there ; if the words which have roused us 
for the moment leave no echo; if the thoughts do not recur during 
the day and during the week ; if they do not interpose in moments 
of temptation; if they stimulate to nothing, and withhold from 
nothing; whether, in fact, we care for, or really want, or are 
gaining anything more than a pleasant exciting half hour instead 
of a dull one; whether our minds are ever actually lifted out of 
time at all. Preaching, no doubt, is a great gift ; but it is clear 
that few men have it, or perhaps ever had it, in any extraordinary 
degree. A lower standard of eloquence and power than men of the 
world require to keep their minds awake, and their attention alive, 
must be that designed, and thought sufficient, for the edification of 
the Church. Men musi have some of the work to do themselves ; 
they cannot expect their pastor, according to the Italian proverb, 
to drive them to heaven in acoach and four. He presents certain 
subjects to their consideration with what ability he can; but the 
hearer must work wiih him, must seek to supply deficiencies in 
the argument; to add power to what is weak; persuasiveness to 
what is formal; life and efficacy to what is dull. As educa- 
tion becomes more generally diffused, and the more each man 
knows something of the business of all men, the more will 
this division of labour become necessary. ‘The preacher 
cannot keep ahead of his hearer in the same proportion as he 
used to do, as the great lights of former generations did, and 
even those did, whom there are still, here and there one, living 
to remember. 

It is natural to feel regret as well as displeasure when we 
find things, to ourselves important, treated slightingly ; and, as 
in this case, a great engine,—the greatest engine for religious 
instruction,—put on its trial, and its efficiency called in question ; 
the whole treated as a weariness of which the world is growing 
out of patience. But, for our part, we can never feel any 
a alarm at the consequences of a truth being made 

nown—of an actual fact being stated. In such cases we have 
always found that, looking at the thing just as it is, dispas- 
sionately and courageously, it does us no harm to know it. 
And, even in the case of others, for whom we fear as less_per- 
spicacious, less reasonable than ourselves, perhaps it would be 
better to point out to them where the real truth of the matter 
lies than to seek to suppress it as something shocking. The 
truth, then, in these complaints is, that at least the writers 
describe a weariness they actually feel ; there can be no mistake 
here. Sermons, and the services that precede them, are long 
and tedious to them; nothing can be more convincing, more 
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graphically truthful than the irksomeness of forced attention, 
or, perhaps we should say, forced detention, in their case. But 
here, we think, the truth in its ‘entirety’ stops; we do not 
believe they represent the actual feelings of their fellow-wor- 
shippers or hearers: we give them full credit for thinking they 
do,—for persons possessed with a strong emotion, or sensation 
of any kind, believe it universal,—for thinking that thousands 
will respond in their inmost hearts to remonstrances which they 
alone have the courage to raise; but we are certain they do not 
represent the feelings of the masses in our congregations. If 
people do not feel personally aggrieved by the disrespect with 
which interests dear to them are treated, they will be amused 
by clever writing—they may even fancy they sympathise; but, 
in fact, the ideas and the emotions expressed are new to many, 
we think most, of those readers who are habitual church-goers, and 
awake no response in their real experience. The truth is, that 
professed authors are a sort of alien, they form a distinct class 
of themselves. We see how it must be that men whose pursuit 
is authorship, or literature and learning of any kind, as a profes- 
sion, are not the men to profit by sermons: we should say that 
if society were made of such, and supposing them already 
instructed in the principles of religion, the ordinance of preach- 
ing might be abrogated on the double ground that they are 
incapacitated themselves, and that they incapacitate the preacher. 
But an excess of intellectual activity, over-wrought brains, 
nerves on the rack, morbid tendencies of any kind, are not the 
usual condition of our congregations. Who can affect to have 
much knowledge of the wearied, jaded attention so sensitively 
recorded? Some are glad that service is over, that they may do 
something else, and some few feel bodily restlessness ; but as 
for the suffering and strain on nerve, head, and feeling attri- 
buted to them, not ten, we will engage, in the largest congre- 
gation, have any real knowledge of the journalist’s sensations. 
We purposely except acknowledged invalids and persons in 
sickly health, with whom alone the writers can be classed in 
this particular, for such ought to have unrestricted power of 
ingress and egress, according to their strength and powers of 
endurance; this should be allowed them instead of the right to 
constitute themselves the general standard which some of them 
seem to claim. So, excepting them, we ask, is the ordinary run 
of men, the great class to whom Life slowly turns over her 
monotonous and unimpassioned pages, really so sated and worn, 
so impatient under the preacher's intellectual shortcomings, so 
keenly, jealously alive to the passage of time, so restless under 
the restraint of a few extra minutes, as these unhinged and dis- 
organized temperaments show themselves to be ? 
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To pursue the point a moment further, though conscious of 
the digression. In the matter of attention,—though, of course, 
it is injudicious and wrong to over-task it,—we consider that in 
ordinary minds, as it is seldom very highly strained, so its 
endurance is considerable. If men would honestly ask them- 
selves whether it is really towards the close of the service that 
they have found their attention flag, or whether their distrac- 
tions have not been pretty equally scattered throughout, and 
quite as intrusive, and often more so, early in the service than 
later (for with a great many a certain length of time is necessary 
to compose the mind to its duties), surely a great deal of this 
talk would be brought to an end. Our own experience is, that 
all expedients for shortening the service are unpopular with 
habitual members of a congregation, not only from the highest 
and best motives, from missing the sermon or some valued 
portion of the previous service, but also because they prefer 
having certain stated and considerable portions of the Sunday 
marked out for them. Experience shows them that they do not 
know how to turn to the best advantage any long intervals of 
what they recognise as the Lord’s day ; they are dissatisfied to 
spend hours together of it sauntering or gossipping ; they do not 
possess the moral power to direct the course of conversation ; 
they are not adepts at meditation, and, unquestionably, solitary 
reading of good books for any length of time is a greater effort 
of the attention than listening to a sermon, or following all the 
changes of our Liturgy. We speak of the course of our ordi- 
nary Sunday-services, as they are conducted throughout the 
country. We own that there is a certain lengthiness in the ordi- 
nary London services which often impresses ourselves with a 
sense of tedium. It seems a point, amongst all concerned, to make 
everything take as much time as possible, under the persuasion 
that this is solemnizing ; the beadles are slow, the organ is slow, 
the reading is slow, the moving to and frois slow: it seems to be 
assumed on all hands that a natural prompt course of action is 
irreverent. We have little doubt that half an hour is spent in 
these pompous prolixities, which to a stranger are mere drag and 
slowness, though the born and bred respectable Londoner would 
think anything else an indecorum. Of course, large and crowded 
congregations, which are a more common sight in London than 
the country, all tend to deliberation: the more impressed each 
actor in the scene is with the number before whom he plays his 
omg the more alive he is to the duty and importance of doing 

is best, and sparing no pains. And we must remember that 
the press, as we mainly understand it, is under these influences, 
and is therefore all the less the voice and exponent of the 
English people. 
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But, passing from the authoritative and wholesale critic, 
whose terrors we would do our best to diminish, and counselling 
the young divine to defy the bugbear, if for no other reason 
than because defiance is the only mode of gaining such suffrage 
—it must still be granted that every hearer is, in a certain 
sense, perhaps unknown to himself, a judge of a sermon; he 
must have an opinion, if not of the preacher or his discourse, 
yet of the effect upon himself. We cannot listen to a mixed 
party discussing a sermon—as sermons are discussed now— 
without seeing that the requirements vary with each individual, 
and are of so opposite a character that we are sometimes dis- 
posed to wonder what it is that constitutes popularity ; how it 
is that one man can satisfy all these demands—which indeed 
he never does, but he overbears them, and compels his hearers 
for the time to accept a new ideal. 

Every eloquent man can do this; and though real eloquence 
is something so rare that we can hardly assume that at any given 
time there are any who possess it, still each of us has, no doubt, 
heard and felt such touches of it as to know what it is, or might 
be ; what are its effects, and by what means it gains its supreme 
influence. But it seems to us that these effects seldom come 
within the wish or design of the preacher, and scarcely in that 
of his hearers. Perhaps if they did, we should hear more 
of it. 

The use and effect of all eloquence, and especially pulpit 
eloquence, is to make us feel our common brotherhood. Habit, 
fastidiousness on the one hand or drudgery on the other, the 
concerns of business or pleasure, exclusive occupation in any one 
line of work or thought, and controversy in religious matters— 
all tend to obscure this sentiment, and to substitute the local and 
particular for the general and universal. The course of the 
world tends to isolation, to wrap each one in himself or in the 
narrow range of his own particular sect and party, to assert the 
interests of the few over the many. Under these influences our 
humanity slumbers, our sympathy and connexion with mankind 
as a whole is a truth which loses its power, our faith in it is a 
dead, inoperative faith; allusions to it offend us as trite, stale, 
mawkish, unseasonable, impertinent; but it only slumbers in 
any one of us, and it is the gift of eloquence to make it start 
into life, to make the great and simple elements of being felt, 
to make the primary passions and affections assert their over- 
whelming power. 

Every book, every orator, every preacher that takes the 
world by storm—we do not mean a party, however large, but 
the whole community—does it by this means, by touching thuse 
sensations, that moral sense, and that knowledge which belongs 
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to us in common with every other human being; by a power 
which does away with every adventitious distinction, which, for 
the moment, makes us all equal, which recommends a cause 
because it is natural, which asserts a principle because it is uni- 
versal, which proves a doctrine by its appeal to the general 
conscience and the one heart. In the supremacy which it esta- 
blishes for the moment for these larger interests, all differences 
of station, of time, of habit, of party, are overwhelmed ; we only 
feel as men, as one of a vast community, as parts of a whole ; 
a subtle influence links soul with soul; an emanation passes 
from each, moulding all into one likeness; the blood of all flows 
at the same pace, the heart of all beats to one rapid measure, 
the countenance of all assumes one expression; the speaker, the 
preacher, for the little space we lie under his spell, brings about 
that unity for which we all sigh, and pray, and hope; and a 
happiness like no other joy, a foretaste of something that is to 
be, visits us. 

Men have been eloquent for partial interests, for party pur- 
poses, for the cause of the few against the many ; but never under 
that conviction, never without themselves believing they were 
advocating the true interests of all, and making others laliove 
so. All are open to this influence; but how few are able to 
awaken it! Sales. there may be conditions of society rendering 
its free development and manifestation impossible ; for eloquence 
cannot exist without the co-operation of hearers: as the French 
say, we all must assis? ; and if we are too resolutely split into 
parties, if we already feel so strongly that there is nothing to 
rouse, and if the points of difference are for ever uppermost and 
prominent in all minds, there may be no field for the exercise of 
that power, which, if its work is to awake sympathy, yet cannot 
act without it. For eloquence is intellect working in a highly 
sensitive organization, instinctively conscious of its effect on 
others. The thoughts of the eloquent man clothe themselves 
from their birth in words of power, and cannot be apprehended 
even by himself till the union of thought with speech is achieved, 
and by some subtle perception he witnesses their influence, and 
sees they are doing their work. He must be able, in fact, to 
obtain more of a mastery over the aggregate mind than we in 
our present dispositions and state of alert intelligence would be 
willing to allow; but which certainly was obtained in all histo- 
rical instances of eloquence, and in those examples of the 
preacher’s power, of which the record has but now shifted its 
ground from living memory to tradition. Perhaps this is all as 
it should be, and that eloquence is a gift designed for the par- 
ticular work of awakening whole masses to a new perception ; 
it may appear again amongst us when its time comes. 
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From whatever cause, it does not often happen to the mixed 
party we have imagined, to discuss or to glow over, and repro- 
duce an eloquent sermon, and to be so absolutely of one mind 
as it is the province of this gift tomake them. They have, on the 
contrary, to decide how far a preconceived idea has been carried 
out, and to be severe or indulgent accordingly. Most people, 
without knowing it, have a distinct ideal of a sermon, which 
must be fulfilled to satisfy them. Minds controversially inclined 
require a certain formula in accordance with their party. Such 
a listener can attend properly to nothing till certain statements 
have been made. He may have them so prominent in his own 
mind as to need no reminder, he may know them to be pro- 
minent in the preacher’s mind; but they must be spoken, or a 
demand is not supplied. If he is a mere partisan, the sermon 
satisfies all his wishes which repeats the required formula. It 
was a good sermon; it made him attend; he watched for a par- 
ticular cenfession of faith on a given subject ; and as each point 
unfolded itself, a desire was gratified. He was not learning 
anything, it is true, nor was the intellect in any active sense 
employed; but the repetition seemed to strengthen his faith, and 
confirm his convictions ; and what was of more importance still, 
brought before less orthodox or less instructed ears the familiar 
scheme of doctrine. For in those who are inexorable for an 
unfailing, unvarying statement of doctrine, there is generally 
apparent the human leaven of party spirit; and the formula, 
we would indicate, is the watchword of a party, rather than the 
form of Christian doctrine as unfolded in the creeds. This is 
an important class of listeners, important both as being nume- 
rous and also as possessing real faith in the ordinance of preach- 
ing. With one of them a sermon is to be the exposition of 
certain views; according to the clearness and uncompromising 
tone with which this is done, the man who delivers it is a good 
or bad preacher. 

Another listener has heard the formula with a somewhat 
sated attention: when once the familiar groove is slipped into, 
he knows what is coming, and, with or without the owner’s 
consent, his thoughts take a holiday, or fall to moralizing 
on the human alone to prose and repetition, to be trite, flat, 
mechanical. It needs no individuality to preach thus, is the re- 
flection. Why should the company of the preachers be great, 
each man distinct from his fellow, with a different organization, 
physical and mental, if they are all to say precisely the same 
thing, in the same way? In law courts, and at market crosses, 
when formal proclamations are made, the public attention is 
satisfied with the first sound, and turns away to its own affairs : 


it turns away, not because justice, or the queen’s majesty, or 
NO. CI.—N.S. 
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the solemnity of an oath, are not important and awful ideas, 
but because it knows it shall not hear anything new concerning 
them. So it is with our present hearer, who has a notion of a 
sermon quite distinct from his friend, who wearies of the mono- 
tony that the other feeds and lives upon; who fastidiously turns 
from the unvarying, even if fairly wholesome, banquet. Atten- 
tion is with him an effort, and by no means a natural or easy 
one. If he has to listen to another at all, he would wish to 
regard him as an individual mind, and he would prefer to follow 
its workings, rather than the conclusions of others strung to- 
gether by him. For a mind evidently at work interests him, a 
mind showing the truth from its own point of view, even though 
the exhibition may be partial, prejudiced, defective. It is more 
real to him, more impressive, more telling. So far as the 
preacher has uttered his own thoughts, so far as he has given us 
a glimpse of an active, earnest, in its degree, original mind, 
providing the conclusions are fairly in accordance with his 
own views, it has been to him a good sermon. And if the 
subject is well chosen, and clearly worked out, whatever the 
conclusion, it has been an interesting one. He is satisfied with 
himself for having attended; he is satisfied with the preacher 
for having made a duty easy. He is not willing to hold him 
unsound, or even indifferent on any cardinal point, because he 
has made no statement of the doctrine. If there have been an 
hiatus in the argument, he will charitably supply it; he will 
defend the weak points, and excuse omissions; he has sympathy 
for a preacher who has tried to think for himself, and to possess 
his hearers with the course of argument which has convinced 
and satisfied his own mind. 

Others, deeply impressed, or desiring to be impressed and 
awakened to an awful sense of our own personal concern in the 
great truths revealed to us, and our infinite and eternal relation 
to them; in their hearts at least, if not by outward expression, 
maintain how essential it is to declare, boldly and incessantly, 
the terrors, threatenings, and warnings of the Law and the 
Gospel. To them it is a false peace where these are not made 
paramount ; they require that the sinful and careless shall be per- 
petually roused, if it may be, to the imminence of their danger. 

A fourth hearer has been a spectator also: the eye has 
scanned the awkward action, or approved the energy and grace ; 
the ears have taken in, not merely the words, but ihe sound ; 
and as manner and elocution have performed their part, the 
heart has been moved or repelled. There are numbers in every 
congregation, who must be effectually approached through the 
senses; whose taste is more awake than their intellect; who 
are irresistibly drawn by a rich voice, a pleasing countenance, 
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a dignified figure, a commanding or insinuating action, and 
robes of the right sit and pattern. A man possessed of these 
gifts, whatever his endowment in brains, though it be no more 
than just not to shame his exterior, will be an effective preacher 
toa great many. Nature has given him the gift of pleasing, 
and persons generally have not these exterior graces in perfection, 
without their whole being in some sort harmonizing with them. 
This influence is personal, but the mind shares in the winning 
and bland qualities of which the body is so effective an expo- 
nent. We would by no means despise these auxiliaries, people 
cannot be expected to give more than they possess, but a man 
may devote his personal advantages with a sincere heart to the 
service of religion, and be no more vain or conscious of his good 
looks, than another of his clear intellect or fine flow of words. 
We are pretty sure, that in every congregation there are some 
who will avow,—or admit by implication, if they have not 
courage to express the cause in so many words,—that they 
have derived no satisfaction, or, what they think, no edifi- 
cation, if the preacher has let slip provincialisms; if his voice has 
been harsh or husky; and if his action has been clumsy, and 
has led to the injudicious exposure of thick red hands. Their 
feelings have not been reached, and they are not willing to 
consider the failure all their fault. 

Others enjoy and think themselves benefited by fluency. 
They are stirred by a rapid unbroken utterance, where the 
words follow each other (in fairly grammatical order) with 
vehemence and apparent connexion: a display of a certain sort 
of power is being made, the admiring listener could not do the 
like, or keep up that unflagging stream. Where lies the source 
of that stream, he does not ask himself; whether no further 
than the very tip of a tongue, whose action is aided by the 
most superficial of memories, or from the brain. Whether 
thought can properly be said to work at all, and the whole 
utterance be not rather an affair of association—a certain stream 
of words, flowing in a certain order, suggested by certain 
external combinations of pulpit, cushion, pews, friendly or 
opposing faces, and certain party watchwords, whose echoes 
linger round these appearances—is not taken into account. 
It often seems as if those familiar and, from association, potent 
stimulants, furnish impulse enough to the organs of speech, 
without any need whatever for research. And it is wonderful 
what a fermentation can be kept up; what a bustle of zeal and 
indignation ; what an air of reality; what an imposing look of 
earnestness can be sustained, where we can trace no immediate 
fresh-drawn heart or head work whatever, where we can 
discern no thoughtful study of ve | Scripture, or of mankind, 
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for whose sake it was written, no knowledge of the past, no 
comprehension of the present, no power of entering into the 
views of others; where the fervour is bigotry, and the opinion 
prejudice; where the sympathy is partisanship, the feeling 
maudlin; where the mind has so little ballast, that the 
smallest incident of the hour will upset what has been designed 
for preparation, and whirl away the preacher into a gusty 
current of unforeseen declamation. We have heard discourses 
of this nature, styled by their admirers ‘ experimental ’—a title 
we prefer simply to record rather than to explain, but which 
implies agreement, in those who use it, and the belief that they 
have been hearing the Gospel broadly stated, without the 
dreaded ingredient of man’s wisdom. 

There are some, on the other hand, on whom the graces of 
person and fluent delivery fall absolutely dead and ineffective, 
who have, in fact, a repugnance to them, for their own sake: 
who are convinced that the sole useful or effectual approach 
to human nature, is through the moral sense; who have 
unbounded faith in the potency of a moral statement; who 
think that men need only to be told their duty plainly enough, 
to do it; whose spirits are refreshed by hearing distinct sins 
and failings calmly discussed and put down. Sermons on this 
plan are with them essentially practical, though probably the dis- 
course in question has been directed towards sins to which they 
themselves have little or no temptation, and has, therefore, 
forced them from the thought of themselves to the consideration 
of how well it fits the times, or the faults of neighbours. For 
it may not unfrequently happen, that the sermon which is 
blamed as theoretical and unpractical, does really touch the 
circumstances of the caviller at least. When it is objected that it 
had uot suited the poor, or the children, or such and such a 
class, the thought is sometimes suggested, does it suit ourselves, 
and our own class. 

We might multiply indefinitely examples of different classes 
of hearers who have each a separate ideal which the supply 
more or less satisfies, but our readers’ own experience will 
easily carry on the list beyond what our space permits. One 
class of hearers, however, cannot be omitted—the poor. The 
poor are the best listeners, if preachers would but realize this, 
and act accordingly. The majority of poor people, it is to be 
regretted, do not go to church ; probably because their value as 
hearers is not estimated as it ought to be:—but we are speaking 
of the comparatively few that do, and who really do often seem 
possessed of the medieval spirit we have quoted, of healthful, 
undiscerning acquiescence. If the delivery has only been such 
as to win their bare hearing ; if the voice has been audible and the 
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tone earnest ; and if the ideas have not been studiously wrapped 
up in a dead and unintelligible phraseology; or, even if thus 
disguised, they are but uttered with any force, so that a lively 
manner shall interpret obscure matter,—it is wonderful the 
impression that a very ordinary discourse will make upon them, 
and what fulness of attention they will bestow. All their intelli- 
gence is called into play. At home their intellect is not often 
consciously exercised; there hard work or the care of a family allow 
little time for abstract thought; in church the body rests while the 
mind expands; they are awakened to a sense of higher powers 
and a purer enjoyment than the work-day world permits them. 
Under the combined sense of repose and mental employment on 
high and unaccustomed themes, the feeling ‘it is good to be 
here’ is impressed on them. They ought, perhaps, to feel remorse 
for neglected opportunities, for daily transgressions of known 
duties; the words they hear are designed to awaken alarm; 
people do not go to church or hear sermons ordinarily with the 
prospect of immediate content, but the contrast between homely 
vulgar troubles and these appeals to heart and understanding is so 
great, the elevation of subject is so transcendent, that this is the 
very usual effect. They have a particular facility at personal 
application. In conceited or morbid temperaments this sometimes 
shows itself most inconveniently in the assumption that they, 
poor things, have been actually in the preacher's eye, that they 
are his especial mark; but amongst the humble and reason- 
able there is something exquisite in the perception that their 
troubles and trials find a counterpart in one whom they look 
up to and reverence—that he seems to read their heart, in 
feeling his words go straight home, as though spoken to them 
alone ; the spiritual bond thus formed is a fulfilment to them of 
the Gospel promise; the simple are lifted up from the dust and 
set among princes. All kinds of dulcet words flow from them 
in attempting to convey these impressions,—‘ How beautiful 
was Mr. So-and-so!’ ‘How pretty Mr. Such-an-one!’— 
‘ powerful,’ ‘ cutting,’ ‘sweet,’ ‘ heavenly,’ are expressions not 
too strong for their emotion. Often the text is a guarantee 
for the sermon; if that is full of consolation, so must be the 
comment upon it. 

It is not unusual for them to be able to give a very fair abstract 
of a sermon attentively heard, which is listened to with a sort of 
unction by the sitters at home, whom necessity, or, more likely, 
the fatal blight of custom, has reconciled to the partial neglect 
of public worship (we are describing, throughout, what is, not 
what ought to be) ; and in such reports, an unconscious tact is at 
work, eliminating whatever is sectarian or bitter, as though the 
ideas had not been taken in. In truth, amongst such hearers, 
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controversial points do not reach or do not make impression. 
And the poor and ignorant, for whose sakes so many fears are 
often expressed by their betters, are frequently found not to have 
apprehended an objectionable view, or to have interpreted it 
into something sound and beneficial by the exercise of pious 
common sense; through which simple charity, they perhaps 
not seldom get at the preacher’s real meaning better than 
by a grammatical construction of indiscreet rather than deli- 
berate words. Of course we are speaking of the more teach- 
able spirits of their class. That there is something wanting in 
our preachers to attract the masses, is, we fear, not to be disputed; 
and yet the occasion to realize this is not when we hear the 
simple words of thankfulness for her privileges, from some lowly 
parishioner who has no wishes beyond her own pastor, who 
embodies, to her mind, all that is instructive, elevating, and 
soothing. We are not wishing to set the value of mere senti- 
ment at more than it is worth, but we hear so much now of the 
desertion of the poor from the church that it is only right to 
state the other side of the question. 

Proceeding from the matter and manner, on which the require- 
ments of sermon-hearers differ so largely, there is yet a further 
question, perhaps,—in the present day, more the subject of debate 
amongst those interested in the matter at all than any other,— 
that of the mode in which the preacher should give his thoughts 
utterance. Whether in the deliberation of the study he 
shall not only arrange his thoughts, but there choose the 
fittest and most appropriate language in which to enforce them, 
or, trusting to the impulse and emergency of the moment, hope 
to find living words that shall carry home his thoughts and 
convictions to his hearers with a force, fire, and persuasion that 
solitude can never be expected to suggest. If we had to choose 
between each method in its highest success, we should simply 
decide by the subject. In all cases where the reason is appealed 
to, there is a gain surely in written words. There is a positive 
satisfaction that admirable and convincing arguments should not 
die in the utterance. Where the feelings are addressed, we 
know that an instant appeal from the speaker to the heart 
and conscience he addresses, must needs have the greater 
potency, for the application is more personal and immediate. 

Ve have not, however, to choose between two perfect forms. 
Still, if there was promise of any fair success in the universal 
adoption of the extempore method, the majority of the laity, at 
least, would not hesitate in their choice of it for the exposition 
of the ordinary topics discussed in our pulpits. Whenever a 
man can keep his argument clearly in his mind, and say what 
he beforehand meant to say in a self-possessed, grammatical, 
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and consecutive manner, trusting to the time for the choice of 
words, we are disposed to think he will do well to follow this 
mode; he is likely to be more effective than in reading a 
written discourse, even though more accurately and elegantly 
worded ; he is likely to experience a warmth and glow of feeling 
which will infuse itself into his manner. But while we say 
this, confident of our readers’ assent, have we not all of us 
heard sermons read with an emphasis, a weight of conviction, 
a force of character, which we would not have exchanged 
for any spontaneous effort? and been struck how genius and 
mind show themselves through the simplest, quietest, most 
unchanging deportment? ‘There have been preachers who 
rarely lifted their eyes from the page, who, through a visible 
though suppressed energy, and a subtle, penetrating power of 
voice, nevertheless conveyed an effect of communion with their 
audience, which no speaker we have heard could equal. But 
this unintelligible influence needs a rare combination of intellect 
and force of character which can act in a way independent of 
means. In ordinary cases, a direct address, betraying none of 
the premeditation which must, at least ought to have preceded 
it, tells more than a written one, other things being equal. 
But granting this goes very little way towards settling the 
question for the general adoption of the system; all depends 
on how many people have the power to speak effectively 
without book. We greaily suspect that it is a gift Nature 
has bestowed more niggardly to Englishmen than to other 
nations of livelier temperaments. Who can see Frenchmen, 
Italians, Irishmen, without perceiving that they have their 
powers more at hand than we have? We have to learn what 
comes to them naturally; and what has been painfully acquired 
sometimes costs more in time and other sacrifices than it is 
worth. Many rules now are given to teach men to preach 
without book; and, no doubt, more could do so with effect 
than at present attempt it; but it is a mistake to suppose that 
mere power of holding on in a connected discourse is to do 
much, if the preacher’s mind is all the while so occupied with 
his task as never to go out towards his hearers; never to realize 
their minds in immediate relation with hisown. We would have 
every man who has any reasonable chance of success, not only 
every preacher, but every man try, make experiments in his 
powers of speaking, for he who can express his ideas before a 
multitude of men has an immeasurable advantage over his 
fellows. But we would have him be guided by his success, 
and neither in secular nor religious life spend his existence in 
an unavailing attempt. And we cannot but think, too, that he 
may pretty soon, or his friends for him, discover whether his 
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bent is sufficiently determined to justify a continuance of 
difficult, and, so far, unproductive effort. A man ought to 
have a fair facility to start with, something to improve upon, 
or he will not gain by giving up writing his thoughts. Speakers 
in all other departments have no other choice ; they must speak 
without book, or not at all; and if they make an exposure, no 
harm is done except to their own sensitiveness ; but the case is 
different in the pulpit. We would have every young man try ; 
but if he finds himself forced into a manner,—if he has to take 
refuge in set forms of expression,—if he is known by unmeaning, 
inelegant, constantly-recurring phrases, and all the other awk- 
ward habits of an uncongenial occupation, let him give it up, and 
return to his book. Amongst others, for the following reason :— 

One fact connected with extempore preaching we never 
see dwelt upon, and yet we believe it to be an influential one. 
Wherever the flow of words does not come, either by 
nature or practice, naturally to a man; wherever extem- 
pore means merely without a written sermon before the 
eyes, and not only the course of the argument and the 
general line of the sermon is planned beforehand, but the 
construction of each sentence, the memory becomes burdened ; 
the preacher cannot fail to feel anxious; he has to wind 
himself up for a point; the mind and memory are kept on 
the stretch, and rightly, for no man deserves to be called a 
preacher, who does not regard his sermon as a most responsible 
work. But the consequence with many temperaments cannot 
fail to be sensitiveness to interruption, a nervous dread of having 
the frame of mind disturbed, a morbid fear of distraction, which, 
for the time, interferes with his usefulness as a parish priest, 
with whom interruption and disturbance is often the normal 
condition. We suspect celebrated preachers abroad have been 
always nursed up for this one calling, and no other duties put 
upon them. All their time is devoted to preparation; their 
relaxations are of their own choosing, and such as they find 
most soothing and refreshing; and amongst Dissenters at home 
it is the same, nothing seems to be expected of them but what 
ministers to the one paramount work. We hear oftcn of the 
uneducated and comparatively illiterate Dissenting minister 
having his flow of ready, if not eloquent words; but he has 
nothing else to do. No member of his congregation ever 
dreams of sending for him when he is ill; he has never a child 
to baptize at some inconvenient hour; he need never attend 
a vestry meeting; he may muse over his sermon as long 
as he chooses, and is only the more highly esteemed ; in fact, 
preaching is. all his work; and his hours and fancies are 
all studied by those about him. But a parish priest is never 
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free from interruption. Nobody abstains from asking him to 
do something, because it is drawing near the end of the week. 
Many would be impatient if reminded of it, and think, if they 
did not ask, why he did not write his sermons. He must 
struggle on as he can against perpetual breaks. Parish 
business and parish difficulties pursue him to the very foot 
of the pulpit-stairs, and often topics forced inconsiderately 
upon him hang about his thoughts, and clog the play of his 
mind through half his discourse. His congregation think him 
absent, prosy, dull, when, after all, he may be deserving no 
little credit for sustaining any coherent flow at all. Time, the 
sound of his own voice, a generous bracing himself for the 
occasion, the interest of the subject, at length prevail; if the 
hour is propitious, he warms, he kindles, the last half of his 
sermon is effective, more rousing and stimulating than the 
same thoughts would have proved worked out in solitude. He 
is not without a reward for his labour, but neither is the gain 
without a drawback; and if the weekly demand on time and 
thought is constant and oppressive, if his ministerial usefulness 
and influence are interfered with to any extent by this Sunday 
strain on the mind, it becomes a question whether the occasional 
advantage is not too dearly paid for. 

With regard to his disposition of time, two points ought to 
meet in the parish priest, which it must be admitted are rarely 
found together; he ought to be active, energetic, busy, and, at 
the same time, he ought in a certain sense to be a man of 
leisure. He should know how to be industrious, without ham- 
sam himself with work. He must, if he is worth anything, 

ave a great deal to do, and yet he should never seem in a hurry ; 
and, above all, he should be patient of interruption, which a 
man never can be who undertakes too lie see fills up his 
time so completely and with such a nice fit, that he must pro- 
ceed without one inch of margin from one stated duty to 
another. We believe that half a town clergyman’s influence 
depends on the use he makes of chance encounters, on his being 
accessible (that one word that involves so much of the lay ideal 
of clerical perfection), on his being able to divert his thoughts 
from his own proper business into some new channel. Judi- 
ciously managed, every walk through his parish strengthens 
the tie between him and his flock ;—the mere sight of a man of 
whom they have had experience that he holds the more im- 
portant interests of all to be his own; who is ready to listen to 
a tale of distress, a difficulty, a disagreement, a scruple ; who 
may be trusted for sympathy on every occasion of joy or 
sorrow ; who may be depended upon, first, to give his patient 
undivided attention to, and next, to offer candid and deliberate 
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advice or judgment on any case within his jurisdiction ;—the 
mere sight of such a man, the dependence that all learn to 
place in him, is often in itself a cordial to the toil-worn, the 
anxious, the busy, the disappointed. This temper and habit 
alone, without any remarkable powers of mind, have given 
some we could name a wonderful influence in their generation, 
have imprinted on those brought in contact with them the 
beauty and value of the parochial system, so as to influence 
their whole line of thought and form their type of what a clergy- 
man should be. The pastor in his study is well placed ; pleading 
on the platform for some great work of evangelization, he is 
fulfilling his mission ; in the dwellings of the poor, and at the 
bed-side of the sick and dying, he is carrying out one of the 
main purposes of his calling; but the judicious, loving, and 
zealous pastor is nowhere doing his part more effectually to win 
souls than when he is using to the utmost the opportunities 
offered for a word in season, by accidental meetings, casual 
interviews—such opportunities as are always presenting them- 
selves to those at leisure to look out for them and conscien- 
tiously bent on improving them—as they are averted with every 
effort of ingenuity by the pre-occupied mind. An old woman 
is happier for the day if her minister has recognised her in the 
street; a child never forgets a well-timed word of praise or 
reproof; the artisan likes to be reminded of his duty by a 
friendly intimation that his absence from church has been 
noticed; the tradesman enjoys a talk on parish matters, and is 
thereby strengthened in his churchmanship ; the schoolmaster 
works with more zeal, when he sees that his labours are watched 
and appreciated ; the young are the better for the consciousness 
of a friendly pastoral eye upon them,—the boys subduing the in- 
solence of youth under the good-humoured but admonitory con- 
tact of that eye ; the girls feeling an uncomfortable consciousness 
of finery under the gentle satire of that smile, and an ingenuous 
longing for another sort of commendation than show and dress 
can win. And all and each because they believe in their pas- 
tor’s individual interest and care for them, not classing them 
together as an aggregate of souls, as the mere preacher must 
always do, but knowing and caring for each individual, ac- 
quainted with their characters and histories, and no stranger to 
their trials, temptations and prospects. There are few people 
so well off in the world, so safe in position, so abounding in 
friends, so affluent in sympathy, as not to feel the richer for 
such a friend as their pastor may be to them, and to count such 
an one in the peculiarand double character of his connexion 
with them amongst their most valued blessings. 

This line of usefulness, though to some it may seem easy and 
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pleasant enough, needs really the highest qualities, for it implies 
a leading mind accustomed to predominate; the power to keep 
the subject in his own hands, and to direct the conversation in 
the desired channel; an authority of manner which can suppress 
gossip and irrelevance, which others not being able to do, often 
sink into moroseness as a safeguard to dignity :—it needs a judg- 
ment always in exercise, and that rare gift, the skill to administer 
reproof and admonition at the moment when they come most 
naturally and therefore tell with the more force. With all this 
vigour, promptness, and resource, it implies the opposing habit of 
submission to circumstances, of allowing his work to be brought 
to him instead of systematically going to seek it, of feeling that it 
may be presented to him in new and unexpected ways, none of 
which he must shun; it implies the constant remembrance that 
the opportunities of doing good are not confined to certain places, 
certain set times, certain given occupations, but wherever one 
mind can influence another, not only at church or school, or by 
lecturing or speech-making, that is, by the direct didactic method, 
where the talking is all on one side, but in the intercourse of 
mind with mind, soul with soul. Ifsuch a pastor as we have 
attempted to picture, has up to this time preached written 
sermons, we should, we own, be sorry for him to change his 
mode of delivery, or try any experiments with himself. Not 
unlikely—for people have all their separate gifts—his discourses 
are a shade dry ; excellent in matter we will warrant them to 
be, but it is possible they may lack that warmth which gives a 
charm to his colloquial manner and address, for the influence 
of the study is not as genial, not as favourable to cordiality, as 
the face to face encounter; but the risk would be too great 
for any wise person to advocate any attempt at change. We 
would not have that open address constrained, that ready mind 
pre-occupied, that genial sympathy frozen, that large patience 
circumscribed, that vigilant self-control unhinged, by the haunt- 
ing consciousness of a train of thought to be kept unbroken till 
the Sunday comes round—not though it resulted in a torrent of 
eloquence. Eloquence is a great means to arouse the careless, 
to recal the erring, to awaken the spiritually dead, to convert 
sinners; but, every day, or every Sunday of our lives, to hear 
a strain of divine eloquence, is so little in accordance with the 
plan of Providence, that we doubt if it would be good for any 
one of us. The supposition is incompatible with the parochial 
system (which would certainly break in from the pressure from 
without )—that system of which the pastor we have endeavoured 
to describe is the crowning ornament, the proof and illustration 
of its excellence. 

The clergy—we mean the more energetic active spirits of the 
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body—generally reckon too much on the power of addresses 
of every kind, under the idea that what people want is just 
certain things said to them; and a clergyman’s life is so peculiar, 
and in many ways insulated, that he may well fall into a mistake 
on the subject, for he personally has hardly any experience of 
duty-listening at all, nor of what a trial to many people a long 
aah of unbroken deferential attention is. It may very well 
seem to him that as his business is to speak, so the business of 
others is to hear. We have been struck at the impatience of 
really intelligent as well as good men at the garrulity of the 
poor, the prolixity of the sick, to whom they pay pastoral visits ; 
they leave dissatisfied if on any occasion they have not been 
allowed uninterrupted swing. It seems a waste visit; they 
might as well have been at home, for any good they have done, 
as hear an old woman enlarge on her ailments, or the imprisoned 
sufferer dilate on spiritual trials. But what these really want 
is sympathy; if he has failed to show this, whatever he has said 
goes for very little. If he has shown it, if it has been evident 
that he has felt with and for want and pain, his office will give 
a spiritual savour to the natural feeling ; hearts will be cheered, 
discouraged souls sent on their way soothed, if not rejoicing. 
Each will have the impression of interchange of thought with 
one valued for his superiority of mind and functions, far more 
than an uninterrupted address would have given to persons of 
ordinary undisciplined temperaments, who often talk without 
knowing that they are talking, and, after a conversation in which 
they have borne the leading share, leave off with the comfortable 
impression that they have been the humble and teachable 
recipients of counsel and instruction. We are not saying that 
these mistakes are not trying to the patience of a vigorous, 
active intelligence, whose only real connexion with these 
people is as their spiritual teacher and head; but the clergy 
have this indemnification for whatever profitless and com- 
Seng! attention they are exposed to—and we would not make 
ight of the infliction—that, as far as we can understand, they 
are the only class of mortals who can say whatever they please 
for an hour together without the remotest chance of interrup- 
tion or opposition, and that not to one or two, but to churches 
full at a time, not now and then, but every Sunday of their lives. 
But the consideration of the mutual and difficult duty of 
attention has carried us off from the question of, What is the 
preacher’s best mode of securing it, and how the laity regard the 
two modes in dispute? Without much thought as to the amount 
of cost and sacrifice the custom of extempore preaching may oc- 
casionally involve, it would certainly win most favour as engaging 
our readiest sympathy, but that there is a counter feeling that the 
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result by the easier method may not be so sterling and genuine. 
The extempore sermon, it is admitted, attracts, or if otherwise, 
still holds the attention with less cost of effort ; but the written 
one furnishes more solid matter for our spiritual support. In 
maintenance of this view objectors commonly take their stand 
on the fluent nothings, the mere verbiage that so often makes 
up the sermon apparently composed on the spot; enlarging on 
the vacuity of thought that a rapid utterance and an ordered 
unbroken flow of words often hide. But the question in these 
cases is rather, whether these fluent speakers should preach at all 
— if that could be practically entertained—than how they should 
deliver themselves. It is more than doubtful whether persons 
who talk what the severely logical might call nonsense, com- 
placently, with evident enjoyment, who look back upon a feeble, 
rambling effusion, if rapidly spoken, as an achievement, as the 
exhibition of a power that others want, could ever write 
valuable sense. The matter might possibly be a shade fuller, 
though here, we suspect, the difference would be more in 
appearance than reality; but this might be counterbalanced 
with some members of the congregation by the loss of fervour, 
for it cannot be doubted that many simple people get benefit 
from the mere sight of earnestness. They may not follow the 
preacher, because there may be no line of argument to follow; 
texts and good words may all be scattered in broken though 
brilliant confusion; but the good words and the texts are 
uttered with heat and energy, and many listeners sit under 
the impression of truth enforced and brought home. It is a 
choice of evil: but fluent utterance being a gift, it becomes a 
question whether it is desirable to suppress it when it is the 
only one, and to substitute matter more consecutive perhaps, 
but also much more dull. The truth is, that persons who like 
ourselves maintain the importance of the sermon as part of the 
Sunday services, who feel (in spite of all the clever things 
scorners may have to say on the subject) that a material 
change in this respect would be a loss—a real vital loss—to 
those who have most right to be considered ;—we, and all who 
have faith in the ordinance of preaching, must also believe that 
good will follow where something far short of the highest 
standard of excellence obtains. They must trust to a certain 
sacramental efficacy supplying deficiencies, giving force to what 
is feeble, blunting the point of what is erroneous,—for when we 
have to do with human instruments, this, too, must be taken 
into account,—giving meaning and personal application to what 
is vague and undefined. Wherever preaching is an essential 
part of public services it must be so; it cannot depend upon the 
peculiarities of one age over another. We say, often enough, 
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that human nature is always the same; if we believe it, we may 
feel sure that able, powerful, impressive preaching can never, at 
any time of the world’s history, have been a common gift, can 
never have been general, can never have been within the power 
of mere human foresight to secure as a necessary condition and 
privilege of any locality, however favoured. 

It is a necessary, inevitable blemish of the system, foreseen 
from the first, as being carried on by mortal agency. If the 
office were taken from the parish priesthood and given toa 
picked body of itinerant professors, stimulated to their utmost 
exertions by every expedient of emulation, the eloquent, 
effective, awakening preacher who commands attention, and 
takes forcible possession of his hearers, would still be the 
exception. It was never intended that the laity should be 


spared all trouble. There must always be a large number of 


preachers who, take what pains they will, will tax the patience 
and forbearance of their flock, and make the extracting of good— 
which can always be done—a strong exercise of the disciplined 
will, an act of piety. There are many respectable, worthy men, 
highly useful in performing with seriousness, punctuality, and 
credit, the routine of their office, who, as far as they see, act up 
to their knowledge conscientiously, but who, having no strength 
anywhere, have no force in their convictions; who see all 
things indistinctly, wxemphatically, tamely. Experience and a 
good life will work their effect, and in time impart some weight 
to their style ; but strength of expression is beyond their power. 
Who can propose to banish such men from the ministry? Who 
can tell them not to preach? and how could their place be sup- 
plied? We can see no end to them; while there are pulpits they 
will fill a large proportion of them, and we, if we are wise, shall sit 
patiently and fisten, if they fall to our lot, Not apathetically, 
not without hope from time’s changes, but far less regardless of 
the present good use that may be made of the truths, however 
cally uttered by them. If such men, without the solitary gift 
of fluency, are seized with the ambition to preach without 
book; or, perhaps, perceiving the defect of their written style, 
fall into the notion that it would be remedied by the new 
method, and so inflict on the nerves of their hearers a broken, 
stammering, incoherent address, as we have known done; 
and if they further do not see their own failure—for we are not 
imagining acute sensibilities—or, seeing it, still think it a point 
of conscience to persevere, then, we think, the time is come 
for lay interference if there is any opportunity for it. There 
are bounds, there are limits to every virtue. Dull as written 
sermons often are, there is something worse. It is the spectacle 
of a good and often active and useful man, without a spark 
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of genius or a gift of speech, gossiping and twaddling in the 
most vague inanities, illustrated by the boldest and most familiar 
conversational talk, and very poor talk too, gossiping too for an 
hour, and all his gossip about everything and nothing, without 
beginning, middle, and end, and calling this his duty in preach- 
ing an intelligible and practical sermon. This, however, is an 
emergency we need not further touch on, our concern now is 
with the decorously dull sermon—not a painful exhibition which 
can be avoided—and of that we say, that the time passed 
under its sound, after the sacred and essential part of the 
service is over, is better spent by the majority in even an 
ineffectual attempt to keep the mind fixed on its highest 
interests, than the same half-hour would be if the Sunday 
sermon had been dispensed with altogether, in consideration 
of the preacher’s incapacity. The influence of the place, the 
very sound of sacred words, keep the conscience, in some 
degree, alive. However often the mind wanders, it may yet 
have been exercised at intervals on spiritual things which 
might not otherwise have been suggested, and, under the 
circumstances, perhaps it will be granted that there may be 
some relaxation of the first strain of attention which the service 
demands, that the judgment may be allowed to exercise itself 
in some independent speculation, in pursuing whatever high or 
useful train of thought is presented, and that the listeners may 
paraphrase, illustrate, and enlarge the dry outline of thought 
which the sermon sets before them. 

But while we would give to dulness an inevitable place in a 
great system of preaching, and accept it and allow for it as an 
unavoidable evil, we would by no means grant it the supremacy 
so many assert for it. We greatly doubt if the proportion of 
really dull sermons is not less now than in any former time. 
What body of men equals our clergy in cultivation, intelligence, 
and activity of mind? When did they ever take so high a 
stand? When was it ever so willingly granted to them? 
When did they make more strenuous efforts to maintain their 
influence? We are sometimes, indeed, disposed to lay one 
of the faults of our modern pulpits (which we have hede 
hinted at), amongst other reasons, to an undue dread of this 
quality, a determination at all costs to engage the interest 
of their hearers: and thus in their choice of subjects, not to 
consider so much their real advantage as what is most interesting 
to themselves, which, in a polemical age, not unfrequently 
happens to be polemics, the discussion of which, with heat 
and fervour, will always insure a certain amount of attention, 
whether at the expense of a secret antagonism, or not. Perhaps 
it is the agreeable consciousness of making a sensation, the relief 
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of raising a ripple on the dead waters, which hides from preachers 
the inexpediency of being known for the peculiar advocacy of 
any one doctrine, and especially if, as we have supposed, it 
forms part of the current controversy of the day. We are sure 
they often act in ignorance of the effect upon their hearers of 
the perpetual reiteration of one sore disputed topic. They 
cannot be aware of the various (but none of them teachable, 
though alert) attitudes of mind at once assumed by their flock, 
who have this to say for themselves, that there must be some 
other motive than their particular edification, for the incessant 
repetition of one view or formula; and yet their edification 
should surely be his one object; he should never lose sight of 
their spiritual benefit. If he declares his opinions with any 
other Salen, he forgets the purpose of his calling. If he does 
it because there is a peculiar congeniality in the doctrine to his 
own temper, or from an ambition to be conspicuous for the 
stanchness and unalterable nature of his conviction, or to take 
his part in a great movement in obedience to any of even 
the more generous incentives to party feeling—for we are 
contemplating the case of sincere earnest men—he is for the 
time being not a preacher, but an advocate, and subject to all 
the temptations of that position; he is in danger of preaching 
himself, his own gospel. At best it is a mistaken, short-sighted 
zeal, which can see only the present crisis, as he thinks it; 
and therefore it is one of the great uses of learning to know the 
history of controversy, the questions that have convulsed the 
world by turns, and then made way for others—questions of 
which we cannot always see the force now, but which in their 
day were paramount, and occupied the whole world—to the 
utter exclusion and forgetfulness of his own dogma. But not 
to go back to history, a moderate experience may afford an 
illustration of pulpit polemics recalling the time when little 
children wrangled for free will with predestinarian nursemaids, 
and parlour, schoolroom, and nursery were wrought to perpetual 
discussion by a flood of vehement preachers, possessed with this 
one idea, and putting it forward as the vital question on which 
all religion turned. Other topics have taken the place of this 
one; though growing out, ‘ * of the ‘Calvinism’ and 
‘Arminianism’ of our youth. It is not the point whether 
our convictions go on this side or that, for or against what 
we hear; what we would maintain is, that no one doctrine 
unduly dwelt on, can be presented to others in its beauty, 
purity, or efficacy, and will therefore always excite the reason- 
able jealousy of some hearers. A truth ceases to be a truth, it 
loses its form and consistency, when separated in the mind of the 
apprehender from all its fellow truths, and viewed by itself. 
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Let every preacher boldly declare his convictions ; what 
he thinks important, he must set forth clearly within such 
limits as obedience to his ordination vows permits, but not 
with such pertinacity as to convey the idea of favouritism, as 
though some doctrines of Revelation were more to his mind 
than others ; his hearers have a right to hear the whole counsel 
of God, not that selection of it which their pastor thinks 
more suited to the times. But it is the tendency of exclusive 
pursuit of any one line of thought, to shrink from the contem- 

lation and the utterance of whatever may seem to go against it. 

he preacher thinks himself able to reconcile apparently opposing 
statements to his own satisfaction, but he ; not trust his 
hearers not to make an ill use of any admission he may be 
betrayed into. We never hear a text from his lips which is in 
use by his antagonists without a nervous and eager comment 
—— to explaining it away. ‘There are whole passages 
of Scripture which the belligerents on either side of a controversy 
raging at its height are afraid of; so much to the point, so 
obvious as qualifying and explaining, that they must present 
themselves to the listener, must run parallel in his own thoughts 
with the preacher's spoken arguments; must, he knows, be in the 
— mind also, but which, he also knows, will not be once 
uinted at. They will be passed over in silence, because he 
feels his teacher dare not trust him with them for fear he 
should fall to drawing independent conclusions. Hence com- 
ment, discussion, question, heats, and irritations on both sides, 
which cannot fail to end in a loss of authority on the pastor’s 
part. Perhaps he is betrayed into angry declamation, to the no 
small perplexity of his poorer and more reverential hearers, who 
are accustomed to think of their minister as serene and far above 
the human passions and — which perform too prominent a 
part in their own sphere. ‘'l'o be sure, he was warm,’ they say, 
with a sorrowful and puzzled air, not presuming to question, 
not understanding the cause, but uncomfortable, disconcerted, 
and glad to think it not often so. For any sort of asperity or 
bitterness of tone is peculiarly felt by the poor. Their ignorance 
and want of definite religious teaching unhappily make differences 
on points of doctrine peculiarly unintelligible to them. Love and 
charity form their creed, if not their practice, and these often so 
lax that the most necessary severity, calmly spoken, would jar on 
their feelings. But nothing would be gained by stimulating their 
— by making them think ill of their neighbours without 

nowing why, by urging them to take a side in a controversy of 
the first principles of which they are ignorant; and yet this is 
the first thing attempted when any religious commotion is set on 
foot. It was, may we not say, the first impulse, the one idea of 
NO. CI.—N. 8. M 
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a leading preacher, in his sermon to the poor in Exeter Hall, 
when that building was used by clergymen of our Church, for the 
alleged purpose of awakening attention to the great doctrines of 
the Gospel in the masses of our large towns; prompting him 
actually to the distribution of anti-high Church tracts amongst 
his ignorant hearers before they left the place—a proceeding 
which surely justifies the inference that he wanted them to be 
partisans and controversialists before they were Christians. 

But not to go to these extreme lengths, from which natural 
good feeling generally withholds even the hottest temperaments, 
we repeat, that it is a mistake in a ‘eer we to be known as the 
enforcer of one particular opinion with vehemence, peculiarity, and 
excitement. No wise man will allow himself to lie under the ex- 
clusive influence of his own day, or suffer it to regulate his whole 
tone of thought. He will measure the present by the past, and so 
estimate its true bearings. No doubt its questions will engage 
his earnest attention, and probably hearty energetic interference 
when he sees it called for. Nor will he withhold his conclusions 
from his people. But conclusions arrived at deliberately upon 
a full view of the question and weighing of difficulties, he will 
teach in the same temper. He will not forget that he cannot 
put others into his position who have not gone through his pro- 
cesses of thought. All knowledge, according to the old axiom, 
must be received in proportion to the recipient; if he unduly 
presses upon unprepared minds the truth he has arrived at, it 
will stand in danger of obscuring other truths; and, knowing 
this, he will be careful to maintain a balance. It is easy for 
able men, especially if arguing on a popular side, to excite 
strong feeling; but how fallacious this is when not backed by a 
real apprehension of the subject! and for want of considering 
this we see them intent on the one present interest, creating 
antipathies where they think they are planting convictions, or 
mere baseless prejudices where they suppose themselves master- 
ing the reason and conscience of their hearers. 

We speak from a knowledge of lay experience, aware of the 
force of the arguments which may 4 brought against us: as, 
that each age has its own errors which must be combated; that 
to revert to bygone disputes is to fight chimeras, and that what 
we call a controversial subject, others call a vital truth, (the mode 
of treating may indeed constitute the distinction,) which must at 
all hazards be contended for, and made the basis of all teaching. 
We own our opinion has been formed upon the consequences, as 
they have appeared to us, of this practice of each teacher having 
his own basis on which everything rests, and from which every 
sermon starts, independent of, and in addition to—we need not 
say—the One Foundation and basis of our common Christianity. 
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Of course the laity have their bases too,—truths and doctrines 
of deep importance to their own minds, which it pains them 
to hear contravened, and which, under certain very supposable 
and indeed very usual circumstances, they are liable to hear 
impugned every Sunday of their lives. For where the parochial 
system still holds they hose no choice but to resort constantly to 
the same church and the same preacher. Is this really a happy 
or desirable state of things? is it generous in the preacher? 
Does not the moral obligation to attend his ministry, which both 
sides acknowledge, imply certain conditions on his part? Is mere 
reiteration likely of itself to persuade? Is there any use in 
saying the same things over and over again without chance 
of persuasion? Is there not some better arena than the pulpit 
(round which people must gather, whether they will or not) for 
the discussion of sore and vexed questions? Does it tend to 
edification for this basis, this starting point to be continually 
dilated on, and every other rival foundation to be numerically con- 
sidered and duly knocked over with a like pertinacity? Is it not 
well for quiet people to be able to go to church in some security 
that, whatever sin or error shall be their appointed teacher’s subject 
of attack and warning, it shall not be their own cherished con- 
victions and the motives of those who uphold them? Where all 
are agreed, a preacher of moderate intellect and limited experi- 
ence may preach effectively; but where the public polemical 
passions are awake and the subject is under general discussion, 
a person without authority of position or weight of character 
can do nothing to settle the question in other minds; he swells 
the host of disputants, but does not advance the decision one 
step, even though he should have pleased some of his hearers 
by ‘speaking out,’ as it is called, ¢.e. expressing strongly their 
already fixed sentiments. 

After all, we only ask that there should be variety of topics, 
that the preacher should carry the whole body of his hearers 
along with him, as far as he conscientiously can ; and that it should 
be possible to treat each subject as it comes, on its own merits, 
with the course of thought and expression which belongs to it, 
and which would have been appropriate and natural in any age 
of the Christian Church, whatever controversy was uppermost. 
It destroys all range of ideas, all freedom of language, all 
eloquence or grace of expression, where the mind is thus confined 
and held down, afraid of committing itself against the one lead- 
ing, perhaps party, interest. 

But, we may be told, we have not yet explained what we mean 
by a controversial sermon, or how it may be distinguished from 
a doctrinal statement of controverted truth, which every faithful 
guardian of the truth must put forth when the occasion requires. 
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The difference is not always easy to define; but we are mucli 
mistaken if most of our lay readers have not apt examples in 
their own minds where the line has been transgressed. The con- 
troversial sermon has two developments; it may either take its 
stand on some opinion or doctrine not necessary to be believed, 
but of supreme importance to the preacher; for example, Pro- 
testantism and the Millennium; or on some article of faith treated 
polemically. In either case the preacher not only asserts his 
view, but all the views of his opponents, according to his biassed 
and prejudiced apprehension of them, accompanied often with 
hard words, and general rough handling. If this is done with con- 
tempt of tone and manner, with a mention of individual and party 
names, with a lavish attributing of evil motives, and constant 
reference to Satanic influence; and if there are known to be 
present persons of directly opposite sentiments, whom the preacher 
1s supposed to be covertly addressing, we think we have given 
a recipe for an unprofitable sermon, which the sooner all hearers 
forget the better, if they hope to derive any future benefit from 
the preacher's ministrations. We have purposely given an 
extreme case; such excesses of irresponsible power are rare, but 
our readers are fortunate if they have never—at some watering- 
place, perhaps, and at an excited time—listened to a sermon in 
which all these particulars were carried out to the letter, and 
with a virulence of personal rancour, and fury of denunciation, 
of which a mere analysis can give no idea. ‘These men are no 
loss to the legitimate field they desert; but many are heated or 
bitter in controversy, who, apart from its influence, are gifted 
with qualities of heart and head which fit them eminently tor 
their calling; who can ‘preach the Word’ with power, and 
set forth great truths with persuasive force; who, when they 
dispute, deprive their hearers of something better; on whom 
those in pressure of affliction—of whom every congregation 
numbers some—may reasonably depend for instruction and con- 
solation; and be proportionably disappointed, when, having 
looked for bread, they receive that stone to the sorrowful spirit 
—a wrangle of dry arguments and refutations, far as the poles 
asunder from their need. 

There is much in the ‘ Memoir of the Rev. George Wagner,’ 
we think, to support and prove the expediency of our view. 
This is not the place to do more than allude to his holy and 
devoted life and amiable character, though some points of his 
practice bear on what we have already said of the watchful and 
‘accessible’ parish priest; but the appropriateness to our own 
subject lies in the chapter on Sermons, in which the biographer 
enters at full length into his principles and method in this 
particular. 
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Mr. George Wagner belonged to the stricter evangelical 
school, his views on some points being enlarged by early inter- 
course with leading men of a more liberal party. Of remarkably 
strong and ardent convictions, and not, his oe jp thinks it 
right to admit, gifted with the highest intellectual qualities, he 
might have been expected, following the example of others, to 
throw himself, in his teaching, on the prevailing points of dif- 
ference and dispute, taking the pioneer’s part of clearing away 
error before introducing the truth. In that case his sermons 
would have been like hundreds of others, they would have 
ministered to party spirit, and wherever they did this, would 
leave heart and conscience untouched ; at best his influence would 
have been partial. But, happily, his high spiritual gifts were 
aided by the natural ally of an amiable, loving temper. He had 
no pugnacity or perverseness in him; he loved the truth, or what 
he Feld to be such, according to his notion of its intrinsic worth, 
not in proportion as it was a subject of contention. Every word 
of the Bible was precious to him, not only those passages which 
seemed to support his favourite dogmas; he had some idea of the 
fulness, the unsearchable riches, the unfathomable depths of 
God’s revelation to man; he had no system reconciling all dif- 
ficulties, by enabling him to forget them ; he was a real lover of 
souls, and was actuated by a genuine anxiety for the eternal 
good of all whom it was in his power to serve; he had no spe- 
cific, no easy road to this end; almost his last words were, ‘ It 
is no easy thing to get to heaven;’ and it followed he had so 
much to tell of what he felt of absorbing interest, so much to 
teach that he knew to be true, he realized so vividly that he had 
a message to declare, a Gospel to preach, that controversy was 
no temptation to him, he had not time or room for it, nor yet for 
private opinions on non-essentials. 

‘Controversial subjects of every kind were entirely exeluded from his 
public ministry—excluded by the spirit of love and humility, which filled 
his own heart, and out of the abundance of which his mouth ever spoke. 
He had an absolute horror of controversy, regarding it as sinful: and the 
use of his pulpit for such purposes he would have held to be utter profa- 
nation, Still, he had deeply studied all the subjects on which controversy 
between Christians usually turns, and had made up his own mind modestly 
but firmly on all points where he felt it necessary to form and hold an 
opinion; and some of these points must be briefly reviewed, to show the 
consistency of his principles.’"—Memoir of Ree. George Wagner, p. 189. 

Again :— 


‘Public events were seldom noticed in his sermons, except on public 
occasions. And when he advocated the claims of some religious or charit- 
able institution, he was careful to connect them with the thought of some 
daily or permanent duty, basing all upon those Christian doctrines which 
alone can sustain a truly Christian motive. 

‘He was sirgularly free, moreover, from that continual bias towards 
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some favourite conclusion or speculation, which so often impedes the use- 
fulness of pious and able ministers, Even when the main current of his 
energies was directed upon the overthrow of difficulties in the way of the 
Penitents’ Home, no one could detect in his ministry any concentration of 
thought upon this subject; and on many speculative points, to whichever 
side his opinions leaned, his congregation, for the most part, remained 
ignorant of that opinion. ey | (for instance) as he felt the fearful errors 
‘and unhallowed practices” of the Church of Rome, and the way in which 
they obscure and pervert many precious doctrines of the Gospel, this was 
a topic which he avoided in his sermons. He would not touch upon the 
point unless his subject led him to it, and then he would treat the matter 
only in a practical way. He spoke of the Church of Rome as a fallen 
Church, more deeply fallen than Ephesus or Sardis; but never as the 
Babylon of the Revelation, never as the Man of Iniquity “ which was to be 
revealed in his time.” "—Jdid. p. 201. 


He interpreted literally the Old Testament promises, and 
looked forward to the national and visible restoration of the 
Jews, and Christ’s personal reign ; and yet— 


‘ He indulged no speculations on these matters. He hardly ever men- 
tioned or alluded to them in his sermons, He knew that whatever shall 
take place upon this earth in the magnificent drama of time is as nothing 
compared to eternity. All these things, if indeed they are to come to pass, 
are preparatory still, They are not our portion. “ Having begun in the 
spirit,” we are not to be “ made perfect in the flesh.” We are called to 
enter into the mind and purposes of Him with whom “one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” We are bidden to 
“ fix our affections on things above””—which ever will be above ; the glory 
of which is perfected in this, that they are not only unseen but eternal. 

‘And surely, to no spirit was it ever given to have sublimer gleams of 
that beatific vision than to him. Unutterable blessedness gathered round 
his heart, as he thought of the sea of crystal, and the song of the redeemed, 
and of the unveiled presence of Him whom here he loved so faithfully. 
Unearthly sweetness filled his tongue, while, absorbed in the glorious 
subject, he strove unconsciously to anticipate the strains which no mortal 
lips can utter.’—Jéid. pp. 203, 204. 


For a preacher to be an ardent Protestant, and yet keep clear 
of the Pope; to be a Millennarian, and be able to look beyond 
those thousand years; describes in an epitome all we have to 
say on the subject, and expresses the sum of our wishes. 

These facts incline us to give credit to the biographer’s testi- 
— that he was pre-eminently a practical preacher, though this 
word is not always used in a sense in which we can acquiesce. 
It is a word, as we have already intimated, very constantly in the 
mouth of the laity : the demand is, with great justice, for practical 
sermons; but whether there is any general agreement as to the 
meaning of this sensible, reasonable word, is much to be doubted. 
Practical means leading to action: a practical sermon should lead 
to action of some sort in mind or body ; and in this sort, a sermon 
that stimulates to devotion, to meditation on the Divine attributes 
or on God’s dealings with man, that works a beneficial effect on 
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the mind of the hearer, which does not cease with the preacher's 
voice, but affects the future course of thought, making it active 
in some new direction, is a practical sermon. ‘To our view, this 
— does not depend so much on the subject, as the way of 

andling it. We are convinced there is often a fallacy involved 
in the commendation of plain, practical sermons. ‘The respect- 
able members of a congregation, whose temptations none of 
them lie in the direct flagrant breaches of the moral law, derive 
a satisfaction in hearing these dealt with in a summary method. 
The preacher for once has made his language as homely and 
bare as he can, he has confined himself to the most intelligible 
ee of action; no graces of style, no appeals to the sensi- 

ilities are deemed in place in this severe exposition of morality, 
and this is supposed to be pre-eminently practical. Now we 
believe, to make discourses on these indispensable subjects really 
so, tending to anything really influential, there needs more 
thought, more spiritual knowledge on the preacher’s part, than 
in many an abstruse, directly spiritual topic. To avoid being 
trite on a moral theme—to give life to obvious truths, to impart 
sensitiveness to the respectable conscience, to connect our duty 
to man with spiritual religion, to go home to every man’s heart— 
implies deep self-study, and, added to this, extensive obser- 
vation and familiarity with the intricacies of the human mind. 
Whatever the subject, that is not a practical sermon which 
makes every man think of his neighbour, and find its point and 
application somewhere else than in his own heart. Therefore 
a preacher should be most spiritual in tone when he speaks of 
moral duties, and he will so the more deeply he sees the 
connexion of purity of heart with the beatific vision. 

In many preachers there is a dissolution of morals and 
religion; they preach both, but at separate times, evidently 
addressing distinct classes, which gives the effect of morals 
being an affair of this life, and religion of that which is to 
come. In a certain school we believe this impression does 
unconsciously exist. Such often do preach practical spiritual 
sermons; their souls are raised, their noblest faculties excited by 
some divine and glorious theme, and what they realize keenly 
they can impart with force, awakening a kindred and it may 
often be a lasting glow; but they fail in a practical moral 
discourse—these fall flat and heavy from their lips, all 
inspiration gone. And this because they think themselves 
addressing another class altogether; persons below the spiritual 
standard, who have not only neglected, but have never attained 
to the possession of the other’s privileges. They pass from the 
regenerate, who can understand them, to the heathen who cannot, 
and the tone is lowered accordingly. While we hold that unless 
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a are taught morality as Christians, they might almost as 
well not be taught at all, for any good they may get from it; 
though for the preacher’s own sake we are glad he should say 
certain truths anywhere rather than not utter them at all, and 
the echo of them will also tell advantageously with his more 
forward hearers in the exposition of what he believes to be 
deeper and more enduring truths. 
es honest men of all parties preach morality; but we 
think it is not prejudice which leads us to the opinion that it is 
those who receive and act upon the Church’s system, and teach 
in accordance with the Catechism, who give such topics a 
vivifying, truly religious, and practical character; making the 
whole congregation feel themselves implicated, all under the 
same rule, as admitted to the same calling. Those classifi- 
cations which are a feature of a certain kind of sermon—we 
find Mr. G. Wagner advocated them as essential to a right 
dividing of the word of truth—those curious analyses by 
which so many preachers divide and subdivide their hearers— 
those distinctions into believers, professors, formalists, nominal 
Christians, moral men, careless, profane, and downright un- 
believers,—are apt to be fatal to the effect of any comprehensive 
teaching. We find ourselves at best in a state of mere in- 
tellectual watchfulness, applying nothing till our turn comes, and 
placing ourselves more by what we conceive would be the 
reacher’s estimate of our spiritual condition than our own. 
ndeed it is a very hard matter for individuals to locate 
themselves in a class. They are conscious of by turns 
filling all the parts except, we may trust, the last two. Each 
of us can sometimes conscientiously declare himself in heart, 
and reality, in his degree, a believer, while he is aware 
of periods and seasons when his profession is beyond the 
reality, and soon. The preacher has them all cut and dried in 
his mind’s storehouse, and speaks as if he had no difficulty 
in the matter. Whoever works and preaches by this plan 
of operation, with his strong lines of demarcation, will never 
make way, except with a party, and that a narrow one, for he 
betrays an ignorance of the human heart: we feel that he has 
sought into one-sided theories of theology, but that he has 
never studied even himself, to verify what his books tell him. 
Perhaps, however, we should not treat this self-study as an 
obvious or easy one, for in reality the man who can face him- 
self, and see what is in him,—who knows all the conflicts that 
pass unseen in one heart; who has traced to its source the 
fountain of his own weakness; who can realize all the changes 
of mood ; all the various influences that sway him to and fro—he 
has made one great step towards being a preacher, If we may, 
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in our turn, draw distinctions, he may be classed amongst the 
influential, the powerful, the real. We recognise him as the 
owner of a treasury; he has something to draw from. He may 
make serious mistakes, as all men will who reason from them- 
selves alone, but he is so far free from the trammels of system, 
as to understand the flexibility of flesh-and-blood humanity ; the 
mixed motives; the good and evil influences which guide and 
distract; which work with or against; the heavenly inspirations 
which lead us to, the dark repellant powers which would with- 
draw us from, the right path for our souls. So far as his idio- 
syncrasy represents the common humanity ; so far as he feels in 
common with his fellows; so far, that is, as he has large 
sympathies, will be his influence; and in proportion to their 
strength, and his power of expression, will be the extent of his 
real influence deserving the name. Men may be the fashion, 
and be followed at a less outlay of feeling and sympathy ; but 
they will not mould minds. 

But it is time to draw our somewhat desultory remarks to a 
close. Our general view of preaching, in its different aspects, has 
run toa length which precludes the possibility, even if it were in 
— of entering into detail on particular examples. We have 

eaded our article by two volumes, which we are quite willing 
should in their different ways tend to neutralize what we have said 
on the paralysing influence of seats of learning on the efforts of 
individual preachers. Mr. Ellicott’s profound and interesting dis- 
courses on ‘The Destiny of the Creature,’ preached before the 
University of Cambridge, will certainly impress our readers by 
their mature reverential strain of thought, and the religious resig- 
nation of their tone, while they will be led to see the advantages 
that may accrue from addressing a cultivated audience, before 
whom a deep subject may be pursued through all its bearings, 
without any fear of overstepping the intelligence of the hearers, 
On the other hand, the Course of Lenten Sermons delivered this 
year at Oxford, under the auspices of the Bishop of the Diocese, 
certainly betray no check from the influences of the place on 
popularity of style, and freedom and force of thought. 
he opening Sermon by the Bishop of Oxford brings back to 
those who have ever heard him, the singular power of his spoken 
appeals; that variety and felicity of thought and expression ; 
that charm of voice and manner; that dignity, and yet freedom 
of address; that full, absorbed possession of his subject; that 
sense of unity with his hearers, leading him, by instinctive 
perception, to the arguments and illustrations which will best 
enforce his meaning, which constitute him master of the art of 
preaching, if we may thus designate the intelligent concen- 
trating all the powers of mind and body to the great task to 
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which his peculiar and eminent gifts call him. We are glad to 
enforce our own convictions on the efficacy of preaching by the 
following strong words. No one could throw himself into a work 
so earnestly, without the abiding persuasion that it is a real 
work, from which good will certainly follow; that it has the 
Divine promise of fruit :— 

‘We know that He does work these miracles of His grace, through the 
weakness of our preaching. We know that this setting forth of His Word, 
to be brought home to the hearts of the listeners by His mighty grace, 
according to His blessed will, is, and has been, ever since St. Peter preached 
at Pentecost, by far the commonest means by which He does draw souls to 
conversion and to life.’"—Lenten Sermons, preached at Oxford, 1858; p. 4. 


Such should be the hope and confidence of all called to the 
reacher’s office. He needs such support, who, subject to 
uman error and infirmity, has God’s work given him to do; 

has to touch the heart; stir the conscience; enlighten the 
understanding: to awaken men out of deadness and sin, to a 
consciousness, a love, a reception of spiritual truth. 

It has been an ungracious task to point out what we have 
thought some of the hindrances to this work ; the needless obstruc- 
tions that custom, party, and individual apathy interpose. But we 
have wished throughout, we desire especially at the close, to 
express our earnest faith in the ordinance of preaching, the 
great part it has to perform in the evangelization of mankind, 
whether heathen or already Christian in name, and in sus- 
taining and edifying the flock of Christ. Which amongst our- 
selves, even the most impatient and querulous, but has expe- 
rienced, in his own heart, its power? Who but can recall, amongst 
the keenest moments of his life,—moments which have left a lite- 
long responsibility,—winged words which pierced his heart, and 
laid bare its secrets? And are there not many to whom the 
preacher’s voice has been a very message from heaven, guiding 
to the Everlasting Arm, in seasons when the troubles of life have 
been all but insupportable? Every zealous, believing, affectionate 
pastor has it in him to impart to some one this divine healing; 
to inspire hope in the darkest day; to impress the conviction of 
supreme wisdom and mercy in the heart's heaviest perplexity. 
And such—for have we not the inspired promise ?—in spite of 
errors and mistakes, there shall ever be. The Church shall 
never be without her teachers, till human teaching shall give 
place to the fulness of knowledge, and the Divine Vision. 
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Art. VI.—1. Jewish Intelligence, from the Year 1846 to the 
month of May, 1858, inclusive. London: Society for Pro- 


moting Christianity amongst the Jews, 16, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 


2. Colonial Church Chronicle. May, 1858. London: Rivingtons. 


3. Jerusalem: its Missions, Schools, Converts, &c., under Bishop 
Gobat. By James Grana«, late Secretary of the London 
Jews’ Society in Palestine. London: David Batten, Clap- 
ham. 1858. 


4. Proceedings in re Hanna Hadoub. By W. Hotman Honr. 
London: Masters. 


5. Sundry Letters, under various Signatures, in the Daily News 
and Record, from October, 1857, to the current date, in 
reference to various Persons and Matters connected with the 
Anglican Church, &c., in Jerusalem. 


WHEN the world opened its eyes in wonder on the spiritual 
effrontery of Mormonism in the West, there was little expecta- 
tion of a religious phenomenon in the East, which should, like the 
notorious name with which we head this article, divide with the 
former the astonishment of Christendom. Before, however, we 
proceed to the details of this scandal brought upon our Church, 
through its unnaturally affiliated Eastern branch, it may be well 
to retrace briefly the gradual steps by which it rose. The 
Chevalier Bunsen was its reputed instigator, and we believe 
that his responsibility for its origin has never been repudiated. 
The first documentary evidence of the existence of the design to 
found the Bishopric in question, may be seen dn extenso in Vol. 
XII. pp. 277—282, of the Christian Remembrancer, entitled ‘ The 
King’s (of Prussia) Instructions to his Ambassador,’ bearing 
date June, 1841. 

The King sets out with a commission ‘to his Extraordinary 
Envoy,’ directing him to treat with the Primate of England and 
Bishop of London for ‘a sisterly position in the Holy Land,’ to 
be accorded to the ‘ Evangelical National Church of Prussia.’ 
He points out the political necessity of union, if any proper 
recognition is to Saclisianl from the Turkish Government; and 
shows that, by presenting themselves as a collection of sects, the 
members of ‘ Protestant Christendom’ would be refused by that 
Government such privileges as are accorded to Latins, Greeks, 
&c.; and would further present a disadvantageous contrast 
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with those internally compact bodies already in prior possession 
of the ground. 

To these political reasons, his Majesty adds his convictions 
that ‘ Evangelical Christendom’ has in the East a prospect of 
influential action such as never before occurred, which opportu- 
nity will be certainly lost if that spot of ground which every 
Church holds sacred be sown with the sectarian discords of 
Protestantism. He then proceeds to state what he is ready 
to do. 

He holds out his hand to the Church of England, and expects 
a like return. He will allow the clergy of the Prussian Church 
to seek Anglican orders (or, as expressed in a further paragraph, 
‘to join this episcopal arrangement’), and insure to those orders 
respect within his dominions. He urges joint operations on that 
‘ecclesiastical foundation’ which the English Church holds on 
Mount Zion, from which centre results will soon, he anticipates, 
make themselves felt in Abyssinia and Armenia, independently 
of the value of a ‘Christian neutral ground’ to be gained for 
‘ Evangelical Christians.’ 

Having dwelt thus far on the prospects of ‘ Evangelical 
Christendom’ generally, he reviews those of ‘ German Evan- 
gelical Christendom’ in particular, the independence of which, 
as a National Church, he pledges himself to maintain. He 
regrets the suspended state of the Jerusalem mission owing to 
the Turkish war, and urges ‘THE ENGLISH CHURCH TO ERECT A 
BISHOPRIC OF ITs OWN at Jerusalem,’ which should ‘comprehend 
all Evangelical Christians willing to take part in it.’ 

The summer and autumn of 1841 sufficed for maturing the 
plan sketched in the preceding instructions: and before the end 
of the year the Primate had issued a letter commendatory of 
Bishop Alexander to the Eastern Patriarchs. His authority is 
there limited to the exercise of ‘ spiritual jurisdiction over the 
‘clergy and congregations of our Church, which are [now, or 
‘ which hereafter may be}' established in Syria and the countries 
‘ adjacent.’ Not only, however, are the limits of the said juris- 
diction marked, but ‘all intermeddling in any way with that of 
‘the Prelates bearing rule in the Churches of the East’ is 
studiously renounced. The Bishop is commended as ‘ willing,’ 
and one ‘who will feel himself in conscience bound to follow 
‘ these instructions ; and we beseech you,’ adds the letter, ‘ in the 
‘name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to receive him as a brother and 
‘ to assist him.’ An expression of a desire for the renewal of 
amicable intercourse, ak a hope of the cessation of divisions as a 
possible consequence, concludes the letter. No officer, lay or clerical, 





1 This clause is not in the Greek text of the letter. 
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was ever sent out with a more definite field of action. Both 
what he is to do, and what he may probably meet with temptations 
to do, but is especially to forbear doing, are clearly stated ; and 
this, ‘in order to prevent,’ says the writer of the letter, ‘any mis- 
understanding as to the purpose’ with which the bearer of it was 
sent forth to claim, on the faith of it, the recognition of his 
Christian brotherhood, in the most Holy Name of their common 
Redeemer. No doubt the words were as sincerely penned as 
they have since been shamelessly violated ; but they have still 
the force which they were meant to bear—they have indeed 
Megas and still render impossible ‘ all misunderstanding.’ 
o one can ‘ misunderstand’ for a moment the spirit in which 
the mission has been worked—one of simple repudiation of the 
most solemn engagement, and of defiant trampling on the funda- 
mental conditions by which the projectors of it were self-bound. 
In December of the same year this was followed by a ‘ State- 
‘ ment of Proceedings relating to the Establishment of a Bishopric 
‘of the United Church of England and Ireland in Jerusalem, 
‘ published by authority ;) but, as we before remarked,’ without 
any authorizing signature; in which the consecration of Bishop 
Alexander, as ‘a Bishop of the United Church of England and 
Ireland,’ and the Act of Parliament under which it proceeded, 
were set forth. ‘The King of Prussia’s share in the project, and 
his munificence in furthering it by a donation of £15,000, is 
declared ; as also is his exercise, alternately with the Crown of 
England, of the right of nomination to the See. Many happy 
anticipations of the probable or possible results of the influence 
of a Bishopric so planted are dwelt on at some length, and a 
contrast drawn between the spirit of conciliatory respect for their 
ecclesiastical rights in which the new Bishop would approach his 
brethren of the ancient Eastern patriarchates, and the aggressive 
retensions and seductive intrigues of the Church of Rome. It 
is reiterated that this Bishop is ‘ specially charged not to en- 
‘ trench upon the spiritual rights and liberties of those Churches ; 
‘but to confine himself to the care of those over whom they 
‘ cannot rightfully claim any jurisdiction.’ His missionary efforts 
are declared to be directed to the conversion of the Jews. His 
relations with his Metropolitan—an office to be provisionally 
exercised by the Archbishop of Canterbury —with the other 
Churches represented at Jerusalem, and especially with the 
orthodox Greek Church,—which he is again and expressly 
bidden to ‘convince that the Church of England does not wish 
to disturb, or divide, or interfere with them,—with a College to 
be established in Jerusalem, as also with German Protestant 





1 See the Christian Remembrancer for January, 1845. 
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congregations and their national pastors, are subsequently de- 
tailed, and copies of the commendatory letters which the newly 
consecrated Bishop was to carry with him to the rulers of the 
Greek Church are ‘ subjoined.’ 

The only points in the ‘Statement’ worthy of special notice 
are the following :— 

1. Oriental Christians may be admitted into the College, but 
clerical members of the orthodox Greek Church only with the 
express consent of their ecclesiastical superiors. 

2. The German clergy, who are to minister to their national 
congregations, are, if resident within his jurisdiction and willing 
to submit to it, to be ordained by the Bishop, first signing the 
Thirty-nine Articles; and in order that they may not be dis- 
qualified by the laws of Germany from officiating in German 
congregations, first exhibiting a certificate of their having duly 
signed the Confession of Augsburgh. 

3. These ordinations, as well as the confirmations of such 
German Protestants, are to be according to the English ritual; but, 

4, German clergy, thus ordained, are to ‘ officiate according to 
‘ the forms of their national liturgy . . . agreeing in all points 
‘ of doctrine with the liturgy of the English Church.’ 

With regard to 2, it should be observed that the double test 
therein prescribed was, as appears from a letter in June, 1842, 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the King of Prussia, sub- 
sequently abrogated, and the subscription to the three Creeds 
substituted apparently for both of them; or, if not for both, for 
the latter—the subscription, namely, of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
without which no prelate or prelates of our Church may lawfully 
ordain either priest or deacon. Is not this a dispensing power 
which our Church has never conceded to her Primate, and which 
seems thus irregularly claimed in the surreptitious form of an 
anonymous ‘ Statement?’ 

These documents, and the proceedings consequent upon them, 
drew forth from the Bishop of Exeter, in May, 1846, on the 
vacancy of the see by the death of its first Bishop (Alexander), 
a comprehensive but disregarded ‘ protest,’ which is one of the 
weightiest documents which the question has provoked. It is 

ublished at length in Vol. XII. pp. 283—7, of the Christian 
, erm ; but, for the convenience of our readers, we 
briefly review its leading — 

It objects, 1. that the Bishop so consecrated, though of the 
Church of England and Ireland, is exempt from certain obliga- 
tions common to its Episcopate, e.g. as regards its canons ; 
2. That such anomaly was gratuitous, since a Bishop at Jeru- 
salem might have been consecrated, though the protester would 
not be understood to recommend such a course, without its being 
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necessary that he should be avowedly of that Church; 3. That 
this abandonment of our canons, especially when resulting in a 
union at Jerusalem between our Church and Christian bodies of 
questionable Catholicity (the ‘ Protestant Christendom’ of the 
King of Prussia), was likely to impair our position and impede 
our hopeful influence with the Greek and other Eastern Churches ; 
4, That the German liturgy, permitted to be used by the German 
clergy, appears to be ‘grievously defective in more than one 
momentous particular;’ a statement which the protester pro- 
ceeds to illustrate by reference to some special points init. 5. That 
there is not between our own Articles and those of the Augsburgh 
Confession that ‘entire consistency . . . without which sub- 
‘ scription to both is irreconcileable with sincere and honest sub- 
‘scription to either.’ 6. That for this double test for holy 
orders, a mere subscription to the three Creeds had, ‘ in manifest 
violation of our canons,’ since been substituted. 7. That the 
so-called ‘United German Church’ is a mere political compre- 
hension of individuals and communities, having no sufficient 
bond of union, no competent ecclesiastical character, nor mani- 
festing any wish to have its defects in this respect supplied. 
On the publication of Bishop Gobat’s first annual letter, a number 
of English divines protested against his proceedings as being 
schismatical and contrary to the original compact made at the 
time the Bishopric was founded. The four Archbishops of the 
Church of England and Ireland then signed and set forth a 
paper, cautioning all whom it might concern against this docu- 
ment, as deficient in authority, and expressing their sympathy 
with ‘their brother the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem.’ The 
Jerusalem Committee also, of which the Tearl of Shaftesbury is 
chairman, made a minute upon certain allegations in the protest, 
to which we shall have occasion further to allude, and the English 
divines, the authors of the protest, replied. The Bishop of Exeter, 
however, really demolished the principle of the Jerusalem 
Bishopric ; the protesters merely taking issue on certain facts in 
Bishop Gobat’s proceedings. 

Before we animadvert upon the events which have gone far to 
verify the forebodings of the Bishop of Exeter, we wish to draw 
the reader’s attention to the declared object of the missionary 
efforts of the Jerusalem Bishopric—the conversion of the Jews. 

We take the reports of the London Society for Promotin 
Christianity amongst the Jews. That Society is said, on goo 
authority, to contribute or procure 600/. a year towards the 
income of the See, or an equal moiety with that arising from 
the interest on the endowment furnished from the King of 
Prussia’s munificence. They need not be suspected of under- 
stating the results of labours in which they are so largely 
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interested. Their reports for the years 1844, 1845, 1846, state 
that during the four years of Bishop Alexander’s labours, the 
numbers of converts from Judaism baptized in Jerusalem were 
as follows :— 


In the first year ‘ » § 
» second , . 
» third . , - Gor7 
, fourth . . , a 


In all, 35 or 36. 


But inasmuch as he did not live to complete the fourth year of his 
Episcopate, we may, perhaps, take ten as representing the yearly 
average. It is well known that Judaism is one of the barrenest 
fields of missionary enterprise. Sixteen is the total of baptisms 
of adult Israelites, not reckoning the children of converted 
parents amongst that number, reported as known to have taken 
— in London in 1851, according to the volume of the ‘ Jewish 
ntelligence’ for the year 1852; fourteen was the total for the 
year 1849; and the gross total which the Jews’ Society can 
ascribe to its own operations from their commencement was 
down to the first-named year 522, and probably is now some- 
where about 700. Similarly in Amsterdam eight cases are 
reported in the year 1848-9; in the year 1852, Mr. Pauli, the 
resident missionary, reports two as the annual total. Weare now 
dealing with bare figures, and reserve the argument how far they 
are significant, and how far numbers are a conclusive test of 
the re. of missionary effort. We only remark, whatever that 
value may be, that in Jerusalem we should have expected a 
— number of converts as compared with London and other 
iuropean capitals. The Jews of Jerusalem are, a great propor- 
tion of them, extremely poor; they are environed and overhung 
by the majestic shadows of Christianity ; they are, by the whole 
party in our own Church which most supports the. Society for 
their conversion, and especially by the writers, preachers, 
speakers, and Scripture readers of that Society itself, flattered, 
pampered, and caressed; prophecy is wrested and Christian 
doctrine perverted in favour of we fervent fancies which con- 
template, if words mean things, the secular restoration of a con- 
verted Israel. The great number of Jewish Prussian subjects 
was likely also to give great proselytizing weight to the Prus- 
sian element in the mission; and an Anglo-Prussian hierarchy, 
expressly chosen for the work, might, by mingling the influences 
of those two races, the English and the German, which have 
ever shown greater sympathy for the Jew than all the rest 
of Europe, have bid fair to do more in the way of conversion 
than either singly could be expected to do. Certainly, what- 
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ever might be the abstract merits of the Jerusalem Episcopate, 
the Jews’ Society deservedly regarded it, on its announcement, 
as a powerful demonstration in favour of their object. Yet 
we learn that, after the whole apparatus has now been at work for 
sixteen years, about forty converts, at the outside, during the time 
of Bishop Alexander, and the same number during that of his 
successor, are the total of the results of this project as regards 
the conversion of the Jews. Bishop Gobat, indeed, claims fifty 
for himself; but, as it appears to be his weakness to detract 
from the labours of his predecessor and to exaggerate the 
results of his own, the sum total will remain unaffected, unless 
for the worse, (for he has the audacity to diminish‘ the total 
number of Bishop Alexander's converts to a paltry three or 
four !") by our adopting his calculations. Looking at the figures 
relatively only, we say that, viewed side by side with the results 
achieved elsewhere by similar agency with less overpowering 
local influences, they are meagre and baffling. In spite of the 
bombast of Exeter Hall, its zealots have here a mere-gleaning, 
even assuming the genuineness of the cases called conversions, 
where a harvest might have been looked for. 

But, building as we hitherto have done on the statements of 
the ‘ Jewish Intelligence’ supplied by the Society, we are here 
brought to a pause by the momentous consideration, How far are 
these reliable? Is it possible for secretaries and committees to 
check the reports of their remote agents and dependants? Is it 
their obvious interest—using the word not, of course, in that lofty 
sense in which ‘truth one with another’ is the highest common 
interest of Christian souls, but as the determining one in the 
great medley of motives which sways human action—is it the 
obvious me | palpable interest, we ask of those secretaries and 
committees, to criticise the statements so transmitted to them? 
Is it not obvious, that unless some such strong determining 
motive keeps vigilance alert, a little sanguineness on the one side 
will soon be met half-way by a little supineness on the other? 
Zeal for success will disguise itself as zeal for truth, will be called 
by its name, and obtain its honours; a mutual sympathy for 
each other’s difficulties will actuate the reporting missionary and 
the editing secretary. Of course, until men become insolent 
with success, care will be taken not to committhe Society to 
point-blank statements, which offer no smooth declivity of expla- 
nation from the precipice of falsehood. But before this point is 
reached—as we have reason to think it has been reached by the 
London Society—a mutual understanding is tacitly engendered, 
that what the missionary reports the secretary will receive, the 





1 See Dr. Bonar's letter in Mr. Graham’s pamphlet, p. 62. 
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Society will endorse, will circulate, will capitalize, in the form of 
donations, subscriptions, bequests, and benefactions. Alas! how 
many earnest and pious men there are, who would gradually 
yield to the slowly collected weight of consequences such as 
these, and whose characters would be imperceptibly damped by 
such influence till the starch of veracity was taken out of them, 
and their very first impressions of facts around them would 
become ductile to the secretary’s pen. On the other hand, is 
the character of the investigator who weighs and measures 
statements, deducts a fair per-centage from expectations, and 
looks at the rosy hues of distance through the cold grey spectacles 
of criticism, a popular or a ‘ paying’ one? We are a practical 
people, and as we are careful to count the cost, like to dwell on 
results, There may be a furtive fallacy in the adoption of their 
reality ; but still they appear to carry a show of conclusiveness, 
though they may be as ingeniously correct in form and defective 
in substance as the assets in the balance-sheet of a bubble bank. 
However, in a vast number of missionary reports—those, for 
instance, which regard heathen countries thoroughly ventilated by 
intelligence, like India—though it may not be easy to test special 
allegations, the general question, What has been achieved? can 
seldom be evaded, or its true answer disguised. Reality is too 
severely the characteristic of the scene to admit of dressed and 
coloured details obscuring solid aspects of trnth. It is unhappily 
not so with the missions to the Jom. As regards the general 
public, they begin and end in words; speeches, letters, journals, 
sermons, reports and tracts, are the windy staple of which they 
are composed. We are not saying how far there is either less or 
more of fact underlying this involute of language ; more or less of 
heart to the cabbage there probably is; but to the great mass of 
greedy feeders on the nthe’ vegetable there is nothing else at 
which they can possibly arrive. From the one circumstance of 
his perusing the last touching case of conversion, to the other 
circumstance of his forwarding his guinea to the ccllector, the 
genuine sympathiser passes by a law which association has 
made femiien to him, but the foundation of which is purely sub- 
jective. Then, too, how these vegetarians of propagandism do 
gorge and cram! ‘There is in that banquet neither stint, satiety, 
nor shame. The purely Teutonic taste has usually been reputed 
more ctitical; but that too, we fear, is becoming gradually 
depraved by the pressing invitations of Royalty to partake and 
praise the sauer kraut of Bishop Gobat. 

The quality of the writings and speeches most in favour is 
marked and peculiar. The phraseology of the Authorized Version 
of Scripture is required to be adapted to the most ordinary terms of 
conversational expression. It seems to be thought irreligious to 
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talk or write plain simple English. We cannot now attempt a 
critical examination of the ‘ Jewish Intelligence’ of the Society 
before mentioned, for the eleven years which have elapsed since the 
date up to which it was last noticed in the pages of this review. 
Nor is it desirable to pick out specimens of the way in which the 
Word of God is made the mere dress and vehicle for whatever 
statements the outlying agents of the Society have to report to their 
secretary. Readers of pious feeling, and who have not reached the 
conventional standard in these things, would probably shrink from 
the ostentatious familiarity with scriptural language shown in 
the ready recurrence to words, phrases, and turns of expression, 
which suggest sacred associations in recording the every-day events 
of a journal. As we have hinted, there is a class, and we fear 
a wtlenitg class of readers, who luxuriate in finding thus cheapl 
appropriated to themselves and their doings the words which 
have expressed the yearnings of Isaiah or the expostulations of 
S. Paul. Perhaps their feeling is, that to like this is to have 
grown in grace—that it is ‘ edification ;’ in short, the writers who 
supply the market have lost all feeling of being shocked, if ever 
they felt any, and it becomes to them a natural flow of expres- 
sion—to others, a twang of offensive Pharisaism. It stirs the 
indignation, too, of an honest man, whether spiritually-minded or 
not, to find statements of simple occurrences cumbered with the 
pomp of circumlocution in order to produce an effect by the way ; 
and if he have attained to a very low spiritual standard, he is 
too jealous of the phrases of Holy Writ to endure patiently their 
being brought in as the wadding and stuffing of what he distrusts 
as at least one-sided and exaggerated. He would rather endure to 
paper his room with the fragments of Bibles, than thus to dress 
up apocryphal statements in scriptural words. 

But we gladly pass from a purely verbal question, though it 
concerns holy words, to deal with the facts of Jewish conversions. 
Where these rest wholly on one-sided testimony, an impartial 
judge can hardly escape from the suspense which arises from 
there being no power of cross-examining a string of witnesses 
zealous for one side, all deposing to similar facts, in a conventional 
strain of language. Ocastienall , however, the statement extends 
to facts which must in their nature be beyond the deponent’s 
knowledge, and tends rather to throw discredit on his statements 
of such as are within it. Take, as an example, the followin 
paragraph from the ‘ Jewish Intelligence,’ June, 1849, p. 219 :— 

‘ BRESLAU. 

‘ Dr. Neumann has reported six baptisms as having taken place at Breslau ; 
and adds, that having in his intercourse with tliem endeavoured to ascertain 
their motives for renouncing Judaism, he found that the Lord has really 
knocked at the door of their hearts, and that they will now follow the voice of the 
Good Shepherd.’ ° 

N 
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Who this Dr. Neumann is, we know not; he seems to hold a 
post in connexion with the Society’s Breslau mission, and to have 
the airs of a private secretary, if we may venture to say so, to 
the kingdom of heaven. No pope, in the plenitude of so-called 
vicarial authority, ever coined a phrase of greater audacity. 
Who is this that affects to search the heart and know what is 
in man? Surely it were better to leave the objects of his soli- 
citude to the hope of their obtaining God’s mercy for their 
ignorance, than to make them thus the proselytes of presumption. 

But in page 138 of the volume for 1856, a mis-statement 
occurs, which vindicates our assertion that the Society have 
become reckless of the reports which they hazard. The Berlin 
Jews’ Society enumerate 85 admissions of pupils into Bishop 
Gobat’s schools at Jerusalem, during the year! Now, it is noto- 
rious, and rests indeed on the Bishop’s own assertion, that the 
whole number in his school was between fifty and sixty at that 
time. Nor will the account given by the Bishop of the girls’ 
school account for the difference ; compare ibid. p. 243, in which 
place it is stated that ‘ the increase’ (in the boys’ school) ‘ went 
‘on steadily till about a year ago,’ é.e. till August, or July, 1855, 
whereas the numbers appear to have been at their maximum in 
November, 1853 ; see iw. p. 29. 

The next passage which we cite, is written from London (Ibid. 


p. 28 

‘ One of the five, whose instruction has been completed, has given me 
much satisfaction. He was an inmate of the Institution (for Jewish Operative 
Converts) seven years ago; he has since married, and has an independent 
income. But though he was only a short time in the institution, and did 
afterwards well as regards his support, he did not give up his desire to 
become a Christian; and when under instruction, had to come a long 
distance, at first eight and afterwards six miles. His feelings on the 
subject of religion are expressed in a paper, written by himself but a few 
days ago.’ 

Now, do we learn any positive fact worth knowing from this 
paragraph? One of five is singled out for praise, and we may 
presume he was the best of the bunch. His respectability as 
married and independent might have been omitted, His ‘ well- 
doing’ is summed up as being in reference to his own ‘ support.’ 
The number of miles he walked to attend the writer’s lecture is 
touchingly dwelt upon. Surely our readers will be reminded of 
Goldsmith’s man of Islington— 

‘Of whom the world did say, 
That still a godly race he ran 


Whene’er he went to pray. 
» # * * 


The naked every day he clad, 
When he put on his clothes’— 
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together with other good deeds done on himself, and parallel to 
the ‘well-doing’ of our convert, if so he is to be called; for 
the rest of the statement is so purely negative, that we know not 
what is meant to be affirmed respecting him. He ‘ was only a 
short time in the Institution ;’ ‘he did not give up his desire to 
become a Christian ;’ while ‘ his feelings on the subject’ are—but 
such stuff as this is not worth repeating. The moment we have 
done with negative facts, we find ‘feelings’ substituted for any 
positive ones. And after all, even of the ‘ feelings’ we are not 
able to judge, for the subject drops where our quotation ends, 
and the next paragraph conducts us to an account of ‘ thirty 
inquiring Jews with al I had conversations.’ 

hy need this sort of ‘leather and prunella’ form so large 
a portion as it does of the ‘Intelligence’ before us? There is, 
however, a touch of the grotesque about the following, which 
makes us sorry our readers should miss it, as it has fallen in 
our way. Imagine a paragraph headed 


‘ The Sleepless Jewish Baker.’ 


One expects to find, at least, that the sleeplessness arose from 
shooting pangs of conscience at the baker’s rejection of the truth ; 
but it turns out, in the paragraph thus headed, to be a very 
modified and conditional sleeplessness only. ‘ When his work’— 
of eighteen hours— is over, though much fatigued, he would 
‘ rather sacrifice his sleep, than miss coming to me for instruc- 
‘tion.’ The veracious writer does not seem to conceive the 
possibility of the baker lying in bed the next day. We are glad 


to see the next paragraph, however, headed-— 
‘ Baptism of the Baker.’ 


It is but fair to the writing missionary in this case to say that 
the secretary or editor of the ‘ Intelligence’ appears solely 
responsible for these ad captandum italics, and that the former 
had no intention of claiming a ‘sleepless ’ catechumen. 

There is, however, one deficiency which excites our curiosity, 
more than all the miscellaneous ‘ intelligence’ with which these 
reports are furnished. Why do we not hear something about 
relapses into Judaism of those, who, after a while, recede from the 
— which they have adopted? This subject is one which 

as seriously troubled the Church in all ages ; nor can we suppose 
that the process of conversion is secure in the nineteenth century 
from the worldly dangers which surrounded it in the first. 
We have gleaned but one scanty notice, or rather hint, of the 
possibility of such cases, from the volumes which we have 
searched, It is to be found on page 19 of Volume XV., and is 
as follows, dated Berlin :— 
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‘The late (1849) alteration of the law (of Prussia) which allows baptized 
Jews to have their names struck out of the registry, and become Jews 
again, has had a most baneful effect upon them, though I myself believe that 
it will finally turn out to the furtherance of pure and honest Christianity 
among them.’ 


What is the ‘most baneful effect’ thus darkly hinted at? Can 
it be the relapse of proselytes to their original Judaism? If so, 
what must we think of the chances of the constancy of those 

roselytes who reside in countries where Jew and Gentile, prose- 
Fyte and lapsed, are equal before the law? Of course, it is ever 
for the furtherance of sincere profession, that no such collateral 
motive as that implied in our last quotation should mingle in 
the influences which retain a proselyte in adherence to the 
Church of Christ. But then we rather tremble for the 700 alleged 
converts (in about twenty-four years) of the London Society. 
How many may have relapsed since the respective yearly totals 
were made up? More especially does this question press on our 
consideration, when, on looking through the ‘ Intelligence,’ we 
are unable to detect any trace of special supervision of converts, 
when once received. Every missionary, every secretary, seems 
to busy himself, and every page to teem with ‘ interesting cases,’ 
‘ promising inquirers,’ ‘ great doors opened,’ and the more 
exciting and stimulating class of proselytistic anecdotes ; but we 
can detect very little provision for keeping those whom, on the 
reporters’ own showing, it is so hard to win. There seems to be, 
in particular, no commendation of them to the Bishop of their 
respective dioceses, no reference to their lawful and immediate 
pastors, no endeavour, which we can trace, to give them any such 
fixed local recognition as would be some slight security for 
their constancy in the faith, and guard them from the seductions 
to which a novitiate is liable. The missionary just seems ‘ to 
oan them off, and then leave’ their faith to sink or swim. We 

eg pardon if we have omitted any statements of importance, 
tending to substantiate an opposite view ; but we are certain that 
no one would, from the perusal of any given number of volumes 
of the ‘ Intelligence,’ rise with the conviction that its promoters’ 
anxiety to retain was equal to their zeal in converting the prose- 
lyte. They may reply that they occupy the ground of a mis- 
sionary society, and that as such conversion is their proper and 
peculiar work, and that it is for them to plant, and for others to 
water; and, no doubt, this does appear to be their self-chosen 
sphere of operations. Nor need we wonder that this is so. So 
long as societies of a purely volunteer character busy themselves 
in work which is a see of the Church, there will be the 
danger of their choosing rather what will look well on paper, 
or sound well on the platform, in the shape of a programme, 
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a placard, or a report. In conversions, the process is that on 
which interest settles; this is the novelistic portion of the whole 
career of the proselyte which sets the white handkerchiefs waving 
in the merry month of May, and the subscriptions flowing during 
the rest of the year; the result is a comparatively tame affair to 
watch, and resembles the domestic sequel when the hero is com- 
fortably settled. The Jerusalem Bishopric, some will say, is of 
itself an answer to the objection. There is a provision—the 
provision for keeping the souls from Judaism, who have been 
added to the Church, in a sympathising communion—contrived 
expressly for their safety, edification, and comfort. This, how- 
ever, can only apply to the colony of Jews who are to be found 
in Jerusalem, ua the adjacent countries. But, unhappily, the 
local converts of that Episcopate labour under the iecbenions 
of finding in recent events that their Church has become the 
eyesore of Christendom, and their own Bishop their greatest 
stumbling-block. To the events in question, we shall be con- 
strained to advert further in our later pages, studiously post- 
poning to the last moment the remarks which the circumstances 
call forth, inasmuch as a defence of the Bishop, in regard to some 
or all of the charges brought against him, is said to be in course 
of preparation. It is, however, to new, and even to more con- 
firmed converts, sufficiently trying, to find themselves in a 
Church with which rumour and scandal are busy, whatever the 
merits of the case may ultimately prove. Pudet hee opprobria 
nobis et dict potuisse, is a feeling which might deter a waverer 
on the verge of so painful a novitiate, and, without waiting to 
decide on the potuisse refelli, he might easily abandon it in dis- 
gust. We cannot take leave of this branch of our subject which 
regards Jewish conversions, and especially those which have been 
reported as taking place at Jerusalem, under the auspices of 
Bishop Gobat, without adding that the doubts surrounding the 
question, ‘To what Communion do they become converts ?’ rather 
have tended to increase than to diminish since we last touched it. 
The reports of the Society contain tokens of the same dangerous 
subserviency to Jewish prejudices, the same departure from the 
lain sense of Apostolic words, and the same preference of an 
interpretation of the prophetical Scriptures which is merel 
obvious, literal, and superficial, to that which harmonizes wit 
the New Testament, and has been generally received by Chris- 
tendom. The extravagant exaltation of the Jews, in the speech 
of the most respectable and learned champion of the Society, but 
whom their scandalous practices have since driven from them, as 
the ‘ missionary nation’ of the world, whose belief and preaching 
is to convert its infidel masses, appears to be so centeiiialaty to 
the plainest statement which, perhaps, Holy Scripture contains on 
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the subject of the ultimate order of the acceptance of the Gospel 
by Jew and Gentile, that it will serve better, perhaps, than any 
other passage which we could as conveniently adduce to illustrate 
the wide departure of these latter-day interpreters. 

‘A missionary,’ Dr. McCaul is reported to have said (* Jewish Intelli- 
gence,’ June, 1852), ‘to be successful with the Jews, or indeed anywhere 
else, must be a man of one idea, He must go to the Jews with the idea 
that they are the greatest and most interesting people in the world, and so 
in fact they are; and it is in this respect that the work of this Society is 
more important than that of any other missionary undertaking. Not that 
I mean to depreciate the labours of other societies; but with the Word of 
God before me, I cannot but believe that the mission to the Jews is the 
most important—for, convert the Jews, and the world is converted. Send 
all the inhabitants of these islands as missionaries to the heathen, and still 
you will have but a remnant according to the election of grace; the great 
in-gathering, the great harvest is reserved for God’s ancient people.’ 

According to Dr. McCaul, then, ‘ the fulness of the Gentiles’ is 
NOT to ‘come in’ until the ‘ blindness’ which has, ‘ in fact, hap- 
pened to Israel’ has been removed. We cannot name Dr. McCaul 
without respect, respect due to his learning and amiable character 
always, but now more than ever demanded by the sacrifices of 
— and old associations which he has recently made in 

enouncing Bishop Gobat’s proceedings. For years the only 
respectable thing about the Jews’ Society, was Dr. McCaul’s 
friendship and assistance ; and, perhaps, the conduct of the Com- 
mittee towards Dr. McCaul, ungrateful and impolitic as it is, is 
among the worst of its sins. In the passage just cited from 
Dr. McCaul’s speech, we must leave our readers to judge 
between him and 8. Paul, and pass on to the second branch 
of our subject, which relates to the conduct and bearing of the 
Jerusalem Missionary Episcopate towards the Greek and Oriental 
Churches. 

The question of how the present holder of that Episcopate has 
acted, is too well known to need more than simple reference. He 
himself has furnished all the evidence which is most material to 
that question in his encyclical letter. Again, with regard to the 
pledges publicly given, under which the first Bishop was sent 
out, however the London Committee of the Jews’ Society have 
endeavoured to fence with the obligation which they still impose, 
their meaning is as emphatic, and the duty thence arising as 
obligatory, as a document solemnly subscribed can make it. We 
will for the moment leave out of sight the common law of the 
universal Church, and those cecumenic canons, prohibitory of 
intrusion into a see of a brother Bishop, on which our Reformers 
based their protest against the usurped authority of the ‘ Bishop 
of Rome.’ We purpose to take our present stand simply on the do- 
cuments which prove the original fimits of the authority assigned 
to the first Bishop ; and to show that his successor has, on his 
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own showing, transgressed them. It would be idle to pretend, 
for a moment, though the ‘ Committee of the Jerusalem Diocesan 
Fund’ have hinted something like it, that the second Bishop 
has any authority in this respect which the first had not, or is in 
any way emancipated from the limitations assigned to his predeces- 
sor. It was precisely by such pretexts as the London Committee 
put forward, that the Church of Rome justified her first encroach- 
ments on Catholic liberties. She wrested the language of canons 
as the Committee does that of the ‘ Statement by authority,’ in 
1841; she pleaded the sins, and need of ‘ purification,’ of those 
on whom she encroached, as the justification of her trespass, as 
the Committee parade the errors and impurities of Sesion 
Churches, to cover the aggressions of Bishop Gobat. No doubt, 
now and then, more rarely, a Pope was treated with disrespect, 
as men will blurt out in unguarded moments their suspicion, 
that he who is all fleece without is all wolf within, and probably 
this too tended to precipitate papal aggressions. The Committee 
complain that Eastern patriarchs have treated their Bishop with 
disrespect. While as regards the plea, that certain neighbouring 
Churches were ‘depressed, feeble, and unlettered,’ and as such 
needed the strong hand of paternal protection, and would fall 
into worse, say heretical hands, if not rescued by Rome’s timely 
interposition—it must have been of all possible pretexts the 
readiest, the surest, and the one which circumstances went 
farthest to justify. Probably, the Churches in Syria and the 
circumjacent region are just what the Committee say they are— 
Bishop Gobat, indeed, calls them—‘cold, dark, and dead Churches,’ 
and their members ‘ nominal Christians ;’ and seems to deduce the 
inference, that he is bound by no engagements with regard to 
them ; that to ‘disturb and divide’ them is no disturbance, and 
no division. 

Let us proceed to prove our allegations in detail; firstly, the 
Committee have wrested the language of the ‘Statement by 
authority.’ They quote its words :'— 

‘A college is to be established at Jerusalem, under the Bishop, whose 
chaplain will be its first principal. Its primary object will be the educa- 
tion of Jewish converts, but the Bishop will be authorized to receive into it 
Druses, and other Gentile converts ; and if the funds of the college should be 
sufficient, Oriental Christians may be admitted, but clerical members of the 
orthodox Greek Church will be received into the college only with the ex- 
press consent of their spiritual superiors, and for a subsidiary purpose, 
The religious instruction given in the college will be in strict conformity 
with the doctrines of the United Church of England and Ireland, and 
under the superintendence and direction of the Bishvp.’ 

The Committee add, ‘ The college was relinquished for want of 
‘funds, after a few years.’ But they forget that the purpose of 





1 Minute of the Committee of the Jerusalem Diocesan Fund, sect. iii. 
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the college must have been consistent with, and governed by 
that total abstinence from proselytism prescribed by the docu- 
ment of which it stands part, 7. e. with the purpose not to ‘ dis- 
turb, divide, or mterfere with the native Christian communions. 
To have set up a college, in order to do covertly, within shelter 
of local rights, what was forbidden to be done openly, or on 
unprivileged ground, would indeed have been a shameless evasion 
of a contract. . But this permission to give such instruction as 
might not be repugnant to abstinence from proselytism, e. g. 
secular instruction, 1s then wrested to cover the giving to lay 
members of those communions, instruction, ‘tn strict conformity 
with the doctrines’ of our Church, which to members of com- 
munions differing from ours, it is, of course, impossible to give 
without ‘ disturbing’ and ‘interfering with,’ and, as the result 
has in fact shown, without ‘ dividing’ them. 

But the would-be expositions of the ‘Statement’ go beyond this: 
‘It cannot,’ they argue, ‘be repugnant to the spirit of the com- 
‘ pact, that instruction, “in strict conformity with the doctrines 
‘of the United Church,” should be given to Oriental Christians, 
‘who seek it of the Bishop .. . even though no college walls sur- 
‘round them.’ The argument would syllogistically stand thus :— 

Whatever instruction may lawfully be given in a college may 
lawfully be given out of it. 

Religious instruction to members of Churches, from which we 
are forbidden to seek proselytes, may lawfully be given in a 
college. 

Ergo, it may lawfully be given out of it. 

The former premise is untrue; for a man has, by coming 
within a college, taken a step of volition towards intercourse, 
which shows that he is seeking its professors and is prepared to 
risk intercourse with them. ‘The second is untrue, in the sense 
in which it is applied, ¢.e. such instruction may not be given, 
save and except the seeking of the same comes wholly from the 
student’s side ; for if it comes from the professor’s, he is seeking 
the proselyte. Thus, the argument is worthless. 

It was somewhat opportune, in case the missionaries were full 
of zeal which their instructions hampered, that the college went 
early to decay. Probably it was better for a disturbing, dividing, 
and interfering policy, to have as little as possible in the way of 
a definite abe, to which they could be referred. At any 
rate, the college was allowed to drop, and left its name as a 

retence, by which to bolster up that interference. Such secular 
instruction as might have been guiltless of all proselytizing ten- 
dency was no longer possible, for the college was shaw ergo, 


the actions of the Bishop and his coadjutors seem to say, we will 
now set to work on religious instruction, given anywhere, to all 
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who can be lured to come. The advantage which indefiniteness 
gives to evasion is incalculable. It is easy, comparatively, 
within a college, where a routine of instruction is fixed, and 
lecturers have their hours, to know who attends each branch of 
study, and what is the actual amount of persuasive influence 
which flows, mingled with mere instruction; but when the 
lecture-room is a corner of the bazaar, or the shady side of a 
street, and the lecturer, ‘ brother Hiscock,’ or his ert or 
a ‘believing Jew,’ who has picked up an ‘ inquiring Greek,’ 
what check can possibly be placed on insidious and seductive 
influence? In a college, some one is known to be at work at a 
given time, and is responsible for what takes place; or, if other 
times are chosen for influential conversation with their pupils, 
by its officials, at any rate, the very place may remind them of 
their station, and of their responsibility for any abuse of it. 
Poachers do not infest the farmyard; they beat the covers, or 
net the open fields. And, so the ‘four walls of the college’ 
have ceased, most opportunely, to contain the narrow scene of 
the appointed labours of Bishop Gobat and his ecclesiastical 
marauders, and they, or the Committee on their behalf, snatch 
eagerly at the plea of a roving commission everywhere. 

But the Committee proceed to tamper with the authority of 
the ‘letter commendatory,’ and insinuate that there is some 
difference in the obligation imposed by it on Bishop Gobat, and 
on Bishop Alexander. They— 

‘ Make these remarks’ on ‘the letter commendatory of the Archbishop, 
upon which so much stress is now laid. That the letter was drawn up 
after the consecration of Bishop Alexander, and consequently cannot be 
said to “limit his authority,” which had already been defined in the Queen's 
licence for consecration, and other documents of the compact of 1841. 
That the letter never was accepted, or acknowledged, by the highest 
authorities of the Greek Church. . . .That no such letter commendatory 
was repeated in the case of Bishop Gobat. And lastly, that it cannot be 
maintained with any shadow of reason, that it could bind the conscience 
even of the first Bishop, much less of any subsequent Bishop, in the exer- 
cise of their office.’ 

In answer to this untenable position, what, we would ask, is 
a letter commendatory? Is it a mere private and personal in- 
troduction given by Metropolitan A, to inform Metropolitan B 
that Bishop C is about to visit his jurisdiction? On the other 
hand, there is hardly an instrument known to the Church of 
greater antiquity, or one more indelibly stamped with public 
authority. But, beyond this its general and necessary nature, it 
is expressly recognised in the ‘Statement by authority,’ the last 
paragraph of which thus concludes: ‘ Subjoined are copies of the 
‘commendatory letter . . . which the newly-consecrated Bish 
‘takes with him to the East.’ It is manifestly a portion of the 
whole general public instrument, declaratory of the authority 
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of the Bishop of whom it speaks. The purport, however, of 
this particular letter was to bespeak the reception of a Chris- 
tian brother for the episcopal bearer, and to certify that he 
was ready to recognise on his part the rights due to Christian 
brotherhood. There was not one iota in it that was of a 
private or personal nature, unless the words which declare 
the ‘learning and piety’ of the bearer, be construed as other 
than merely formal language. It professes to set forth ‘ this 
our purpose,’ in the ordination and mission of the newly- 
made bishop; it expresses a wish ‘to prevent any misunder- 
standing’ of that ‘purpose,’ by making known to the person 
addressed what charge had been given to the bearer. The 
witness given to Christendom by this public instrument, as to 
the nature and purpose of this Missionary Bishopric, at its 
first institution, must be held as still authoritative. The suc- 
cessor ne into the position, privileges, rights, duties, and 
responsibilities of his predecessor. If Archbishop Stanley’s 
commendatory letter was only meant for an individual case, 
it was a mockery and delusion. The ‘purpose’ in sending 
Bishop Gobat,—we speak not, of course, of any private design 
which may lodge in the breast of an Archbishop, or of a Com- 
mittee, but of the public design, as avowed by authority,—was 
precisely the same as that in sending Bishop Alexander. Nor 
can any other purpose be understood, nor any abandonment of 
that purpose, unless declared by a similar subsequent act of the 
same authority. Bishop Gobat found a reception, which, but 
for his predecessor’s position thus publicly guaranteed, he would 
not have*had, precisely because the same understanding was 
extended to him. He went out as completely enjoying what- 
ever protection and benefit might accrue to the bearer of the 
original letter commendatory, as if he had carried a duplicate of 
it in his portmanteau. He proceeds to violate its most solemn 
pledges, and the Committee proceed to repudiate them. 

But, indeed, the ‘letter’ might be given up, and supposed 
out of the question : the ‘ Statement’ itself is at least as strong and 
plain as the ‘letter’ subjoined to it. Its words are: 

‘The Bishop (of the English Church in Jerusalem) is specially charged 
not to entrench upon the spiritual rights and liberties of those (the Eastern) 
Churches ; but to confine himself to the care of those over whom they cannot 
rightfully claim any jurisdiction; and to maintain with them a friendly 
intercourse of good offices . . . taking special care to convince them that the 
Church of Eugland does not wish to disturb, divide, or interfere with them.’ 

Does this language bind Bishop Gobat? we would like the 
Committee to pronounce. If it does, to distinguish between 
the obligation imposed thereby, and that created by the ‘ letter,’ 
was hardly worth their while. 

But our second allegation was, that the Committee plead the 
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errors and need of purification of the Greek and other Churches, 
in defence of these unjustifiable proceedings. ‘To prove that 
they do so, it is only necessary to refer to their own ‘ Minute’ 
verbatim. They say (referring to and quoting the ‘Statement 
by authority,’ and probably some other document, though it is 
not easy to discover what) :—. 

‘From these documents it appears that, while the immediate object 
of the bishopric was the care of European Protestant congregations 
and the conversion of the Jews, one of the results contemplated in establish- 
ing friendly relations with the Eastern Churches, was the preparing the way 
for their purification, in some cases from serious errors, in others from those 
imperfections which now materially impede their efficiency as witnesses 
and dispensers of Gospel truth and grace.’ 

And this paragraph is audaciously quoted in wg proof that 
Bishop Gobat’s proceedings do not ‘transgress the injunctions 
which limit his authority,’ and are not repugnant to the com- 
pact ratified, A.D. 1841. This is argued in section iii. of the 
‘Minute,’ under which the quotation ‘stands. Because they are 
imperfect Churches, ‘ friendly relations,’ says the ‘Statement by 
authority,’ are to be opened with them; because they are imper- 
fect Churches, say the Committee, the hostile relations into 
which Bishop Gobat has plunged with them, are to be defended, 
as involving no transgression. 

They next complain of ‘disrespect.’ They (the highest 
authorities of the Greek Church), say the Committee, ‘ have not 
‘only treated the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem with disrespect, 
‘but . .. soignore the Church which is in England, as not even to 
‘ acknowledge her baptism.’ Is lack of courtesy, we would reply, 
a defence of injustice? Is it strange, that, considering the long 
alienation between Eastern and Western Christians, the first 
advances on either side should be met with distant coolness, or 
even with jealous suspicion? The pains taken to remove, in 
limine, the character of intrusion from the act of planting a 
Bishop of a Western Church on Eastern ground, more especially 
on the spot where every stone may be said to be a monument of 
some religious feud, isa primd facie ground for attributing to the 
act an intrusive intention, or viewing it at least under an intrusive 
aspect. Qui s’excuse s’accuse, is a piece of human nature both 
in East and West; and the jealous disclaimer of that intention, 
which the ‘Statement’ contained, sincere and justifiable as it 
was in 1841, necessary and yet fruitless as more recent events 
have shown it to have been, is now only viewed as the 
bait of a trap, into which the wary patriarch now accused of 
disrespect, probably plumes himself on not having fallen. ‘ We 
now see,’ the heads of the Eastern Churches may be fairly 
supposed to say, ‘what was meant by the Western professions 
‘of respect for our jurisdiction—their words were smoother than 
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‘ butter; but war was in their hearts. They came with the appeal 
‘ of brotherhood, as Joab came to Amasa, when he took him by 
‘the beard to kiss him, and smote him with a deadly wound.’ 
Such must be the reflections which occur to Eastern minds, as 
they contrast the terms of our profession with the deeds of our 
performance. Was it better to endure the non-recognition of 
our baptism, or to place in the lips of the foe and the scoffer 
this unanswerable taunt, to submit to ‘disrespect,’ or to make 
respect—even self-respect —impossible ? 
nd what shall we say, after this, to the affected pity for ‘the 

‘present depressed, feeble, and unlettered condition of these 
‘ancient Churches,’ which the Committee express? Such a feel- 
ing were most justifiable, if it were regulated in action by justice 
and charity ; but what should we think of the philanthropist 
who said, ‘ My neighbour is “ depressed, feeble, and unlettered.” 
‘I will therefore trespass on his orchard, break the weak fences 
‘which he has set up, and violate my engagements with him. I 
‘ will show him the advantage of being elevated, powerful, and 
‘learned’? And the Oriental Churches will by this time have 
learned, that that advantage chiefly consists in an impunity of é 
transgression. : 

With those actions of Bishop Gobat which are rather the F 
fruits of his personal character than of his false position and 
exceeded jurisdiction, we must deal separately. ‘The question, 
however, of how he has, in point of fact, behaved in the matter 
of proselytism is settled at once by his own statement. His 
charge or encyclical letter, dated October 30th, 1851, is before 
the world. In an early paragraph it states that,—‘ The power 
‘of darkness is displaying an activity altogether frightful, to 
‘ prevent the light of the Gospel from penetrating into this dark 
‘abode of superstition and worldliness,’—¢. e. the authorities of 
the Greek Church are resisting openly and secretly (the Bishop 
says by bribery and intimidation, amongst other means) his 
efforts to supplant their schools, and draw their lay members 
over to Protestantism. He says :— 
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‘One (Scripture Reader) who is at the same time my secretary, /abours 
chiefly among the higher class of Christians... . He has been the means q 





of exciting a spirit of research amongst a good number of priests; but they 
are so strictly watched that it would not be prudent to enter into any 
details, except that lately, one, a young man, who began to show his 
attachment to the Gospel, has been suddenly removed to some confinement 
hitherto unknown to me... . The third Scripture Reader, Michael, has 
been engaged for some time in the spring in visiting the low country, 
Ramlah, Lidda Jaffa: but there he found a strong opposition to the Gospel ; 

eople, afraid of one another and of their priests, did not dare speak to 
him: We could, however, collect a few in some retired places, when he 
learned that a good number of persons are secretly reading the Word of 
God.’ 
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Now, in his own defence, and in public answer, it should seem, 
to the charge of proselytism, Bishop Gobat tells us that he acts 
under the advice of his and our Metropolitan, which was, that he 
should receive individual inquirers—we presume, of course, if 
coming unsolicited—but should decline the adherence of a whole 
village, rushing, in a burst of Protestant feeling, into his arms. It 
appears, however, that a whole village, bitten, we are to suppose, 
by some Protestant gad-fly, so offered themselves, and were by 
him rejected ; that they then illustrated the ‘ Protestant’ genuine- 
ness of their motives by applying straightway to the Roman- 
Catholic Church authorities, by whom they were at once received. 
The caution of the Metropolitan seems to have been justified, 
and the true state of feeling on the part of the Oriental com- 
munion revealed by this fact. The proselytes yearned simply 
to escape from some position of disadvantage or annoyance, and 
to find a strong friend and effectual protector. The Sultan’s 
letter, indeed, to the Patriarch of Constantinople, as quoted by 
Bishop Gobat (Annual Letter, January, 1854), charges the eccle- 
siastical superiors of certain of those communions with ‘making 
‘ themselves daily guilty of crimes of which the lowest class of 
‘men would be ashamed.’ But on whomsoever the blame may 
rest, these spiritual refugees bethought themselves perhaps of 
Bishop Gobat, as backed by the weight of England and Prussia, 
and, he failing them, fell back on the Romanists, as supported 
by the power of France. This is the probable solution of their 
conduct—simple enough when referred to ordinary secular and 
political motives; only, we may suggest, is there any guarantee 
that the individuals who figure as added to the Anglican from 
various Oriental communions, had any deeper root to their‘ Pro- 
testantism’ than this? No doubt such a state of feeling makes 
proselytism from those Churches a rapid and easy work as com- 
— with the task of plodding in the thorny ground of Rab- 

inism and Talmudism. Nor is it unlikely that the great decrease 
of converts from Judaism during the Gobat Episcopate, may be 
due to his having largely transferred his energies to this tempting 
but forbidden field. 

Let us return, however, for a moment, to the confession that a 
‘ Bible Reader’ has been busying himself with the ‘ priests and 
the higher class of Christians,” Here, at any rate, we may 
fairly retort on the Committee their argument as based on the 
permission with regard to the college, which, though affirma- 
tively inconclusive, will hold negatively as inhibting that which 
was forbidden to be done out of it ‘Clerical members of the 
orthodox Greek Church will be received into the college,’ are 
the words of the ‘ Statement,’ ‘only with the express consent 
of their spiritual superiors.’ The college is no more ; but ‘stone 
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walls do not a college make,’ any more than a prison; there is 
Scripture Reader No. 1, the Bishop’s own private secretary, who, 
a college in himself, circulates about the country and boldly dares 
to do at Nazareth or Nablous what at the college in Jerusalem 
was, by — stipulation, not to be done. He receives priests 
as his pupils in religious teaching, not only without the ‘ consent,’ 
but in defiance of the known wishes of those ‘ spiritual superiors,’ 
as the latter part of the paragraph plainly shows. After this, it 
is loss of time to split straws with the Committee as to what is 
meant by proselytism, and whether the proceedings of the Bishop 
fall within it. We will, however, examine his admissions a little 
farther. 

What is meant by this ‘spirit of research’ which is excited 
‘amongst the priests’ by the Bible Reader? Did not Paul and 
Barnabas excite a spirit of research among those whom they 
induced to ‘search the Scriptures daily, whether those things 
were so?’ Is not the Bishop’s purpose in exciting research pre- 
cisely the same as that of those apostles, so far as proselytism is 
concerned, and apart from the question from what and to what 
proselytes are won? Does not the — whether certain 
‘ things are so’ or not, whether ¢. e. the Greek Church in holding 
certain things is or is not in error, manifestly lurk below this 
specious phrase? Is there any doubt that the process of which 
proselytism is the result is controversy, and that for controversy, 
research is a mere euphemism? ‘There is a consciousness 
of hostility about the whole description which betrays at once 
the animus. ‘They’ (the budding neophytes, or Gobatic2 the 
inquirers,) ‘are so strictly watched, that it would not be pru- 
‘dent to enter into any details.’ Why, the very description 
reads like a passage from the siege of Sebastopol, where ‘ Our 
own Correspondent,’ in the exercise of a rare discretion, forbore 
occasionally in his graphic narrative to name the allied batteries 
and number their guns. The Bishop knows he is making hos- 
tile approaches, and he naturally prefers the covered way, the 
zigzag, and the mine, to the point blank assault. His third 
Scripture Reader finds ‘ a strong opposition to the Gospel,’ ¢. e. 
to the dissemination of Protestant tenets; of which opposition he 
immediately proceeds to take advantage, and turns the enemy’s 
position by adroit ambuscades. He ‘ finds employment for several 
summer months at Nazareth.’ A little farther we read of a Mr. 
Klein, who ‘ has been already two months occupied in learning 
‘the first rudiments of the language, previous to his settling as 
‘ pastor of the Protestant community of Nazareth. Another is 
‘ expected here in a few days, who, being well acquainted with 
‘ modern Greek and Turkish, will in the first place labour among 
‘the thousands of tgnorant pilgrims who yearly visit Jerusalem. 
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‘ Here in Jerusalem there are many Latins, Greeks, and Arme- 
‘nians, who more or less earnestly seek the truth; but they 
‘ are almost all poor, and their dependence on the convents is to 
‘ them a formidable obstacle.’ 

One would be glad if the ‘Committee of the Jerusalem Fund’ 
would sketch a working plan for proselytism. Their theoretical 
distinction between one with and without ‘an aggressive 
‘ system of polemical efforts to detach members from other com- 
‘ munions, and to unite them with one’s own,’ conveys little to a 
man in quest of a practical principle, and who shrinks from a 
definition within a definition, such as an attempt to reduce this 
to practice would involve. The Romanists may perhaps urge 
that their last famous ‘aggression’ in this country did not 
amount to proselytism, because they did not station a popish 
priest at every church-door to warn enterers-in of damnation ; 
and because Cardinal Wiseman did not stand up at Charing Cross, 
in full pontificals, to curse her Majesty the Queen and the bench 
of bishops with bell, book, and candle. Certainly we should 
rather be disposed to call the Gobat policy one of ‘insidious’ 
than of ‘aggressive’ efforts ; and as regards the Committee’s defi- 
nition, we give him the full benefit of the difference. Was it 
proselytism or not of which Jeroboam was guilty when he 
set up the golden calves in convenient positions to attract wor- 
shippers? He merely selected his spot with judgment, issued 
no order, but trusted to the restlessness and fee aon around 
him, to the wis inertie of human selfishness, to the stimulus of the 
mage for novelty ; and of course he succeeded. Is it not plain, 
rom the Bishop’s own evidence, as it was already morally certain 
to all who know the present state of Palestine, that the same 
causes now exist and will surely produce the same effects ; 
that ‘aggressive systems of polemical effort’ would be super- 
fluous trouble—nay, would tend rather to defeat than to promote 
their own object; that they would arouse the sensitiveness and 
the spirit of opposition in the human nature which they sought 
to iptnaeieat lee men yield more surely to argument than to 
force, and most surely to an argumentative style which looks 
least like force, ¢.e. which is least ‘aggr ssive,’ and least 
‘polemical?’ The latter style would excite vigilant enmities, 
political, personal, and sectarian; would stir the bile of a consul, 
ruffle the beard of a patriarch, and set a pasha’s three tails 
simultaneously on end. For all their thinking him one of the 
children of light, do the Committee really believe their Bishop so 
unwise in his generation as this? 

Bishop Gobat sets up high places, where high places have been 
set up before, because he sees they ‘draw ;’ he sends out Scripture 

ers in appointed circuits, because it is of the nature of Scripture 
NO. CI.—N.8. ) 
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Readers to get into polemical talk ; he opens schools in judicious 
situations, because he finds by catching the children he can lure 
the parents. He has chapels for the elder and schools for the 
younger; just as in that famous door, still — it is believed, 
at Cambridge, Sir Isaac the Great cut one hole to admit the cat and 
another to admit the kitten. He provides a colportage of Bibles 
and controversial tracts, because if people can be got to buy 
from curiosity, they will be prepared to inquire about what they 
have been induced to invest money in. If he sells a hundred 
New Testaments, provokes a thousand questions, answers 
them so as to impress upon or suggest to the inquirers the notion 
that he is in the right, and their own Church in the wrong ; 
then, according to the casuists of the London Committee, it is 
not proselytism. What other than this is found the most effica- 
cious machinery in acting upon those Jews whom he was sent 
forth avowedly to proselytize? What do we find as we turn 
over volume after volume of that ‘ Jewish Intelligence,’ so often 
already quoted? Itis everywhere the same—colportage, inquiry, 
answer, Inquirer invited to attend service, asked to buy a Bible, 
or an ‘Old Paths,’ told of a good school te which he may 
send his children. ‘Schools,’ emphatically observes our Bishop, 
are ‘ the most important branch of missionary work, after preach- 
‘ing, which they include.’ How schools which ‘include preaching’ 
can exclude proselytizing, we shall be glad to be informed. 
Does he mean to tell us that the schools at Nazareth, or 
Nablous, or wherever else Greek children may predomi- 
nate, do not ‘include preaching’ just as much as those at 
Jerusalem? We can hardly suppose that he would admit 
any inferiority of the former in this respect. The whole 
gist of his attempted defence seems to lie in this, that he 
does not designedly single out individuals for his attempts at 
conversion. He does not ‘ put salt on the tail’ of this or that 
particular bird. At any rate, though there is room for suspicion 
to the contrary, we will assume that he does not. He circulates 
the Scriptures, &c., we may suppose, with a general aim, but 
with one which can only succeed by the conversion of indivi- 
duals. He leaves the law of moral attraction to settle who are 
to be converted. The colporteur, or reader, goes about, and, 
as of old, ‘certain men cleave unto him.’ Still, the fact of his 
having no individual aim, if fact it be, does not alter the character 
of his act. That act is one of proselytizing as against the whole 
Greck communion from which these » bade. adherents are 
detached, as truly as he who should fire a loaded gun from 
his window into a crowded thoroughfare would be held guilty of 
a murderous intent against society in general, or, as the lawyers 
say, ‘of malice against all mankind.’ Is it not proselytizing if 
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the Romanists hawk pictures of the Virgin and saints in popular 
thoroughfares, and fling into cab-windows stories about the Holy 
Coat of Tréves, and Our Lady of Salette? Bishop Gobat takes 
his basis on the Bible, and the Bible only. r. Wiseman 
recognises reverence as due to images and relics, and ascribes 
an authority to tradition, and a value, perhaps, to legend. The 
former, in his a movements, appeals to the pride of reason 
and the right of private judgment; the latter, to the feeling of 
reverence, the senses, and the imagination ; yet actions precisely 
similar would surely be accounted proselytizing in the latter, 
which are denied to be so in the former. 

In one of the adventurous naval tales with which Captain 
Marryat lured from their studies the youthof the late, and perhaps 
may lure those of many future generations, is a scene which dendy 
illustrates the proceedings of our Bishop. A captain has forbidden 
the ship’s boys to fish from the vessel’s sides ; when, one moon- 
light night, a juvenile delinquent is found lurking in the main 
chains, with a fine and a hook in suspicious proximity. ‘ No, sir,’ 
the urchin indignantly urges, when caught and taxed with it; ‘I 
‘wasn’t fishing—I was only setting night-lines.’ The captain 
makes no remark till next night, when the hands are turned up, 
and a certain number of ‘dozen’ are administered to the asto- 
nished culprit, who had fondly supposed his exculpation satis- 
factory. The excuse of this young marauder is exactly that 
alleged by the Committee for Bishop Gobat. He has, they say, 
not been guilty of ‘ proselytizing practices’ (of which they then 
proceed as above to give the ingeniously exaggerated definition 
aforesaid). He merely sends out the deiptune Reader to feel 
the spiritual pulse of. a neighbourhood, to play on excitable 
feelings, to supply premises to his ‘inquiring’ hearers, and to 
leave the pte 2 to be supplied by themselves. He merely 
lets drop the line; there is, to be sure, a hook, baited perhaps, 
at one extremity, probably at that end which finds its way into 
the water; how that may be he is not quite certain, as he looks 
another way and walks off without further notice. Happening 
to pass the spot again, his curiosity is interested by an evident 
wriggling—the struggles, probably, of a ‘spirit,’ engaged in 
‘research.’ And now he looks you fully in the face and wants 
to know if it be not his duty as a Christian to help the unlucky 
fish, if fish there be—and there probably is—out of his uncom- 
fortable position, into which, he has done nothing, you see, to 
bring him. Would you, caviller, like to be left to wriggle on 
the hook of eager inquiry? Surely no. But is he therefore a 
‘fisher of men’ in these forbidden Eastern waters? No, in- 
deed ; he is only a setter of ‘night-lines.’ The defence need 
surprise no one: though one may notice the relishing natveté with 
which your true Protestant turns Jesuit. 
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But let us add a word upon the anticipation indulged ‘ by 
authority,’ that the Jerusalem Bishopric might lead the way to 
‘ an essential unity of discipline, as well as of doctrine, between 
* our own Church and the los perfectly constituted of the Pro- 
‘ testant Churches of Europe.’ 

The first method taken ‘by authority’ to promote this ‘ essen- 
tial unity,’ as regards discipline, was to release its Bishop at Jeru- 
salem from the compliance with the canons of our Church, and, 
as regards doctrine, to require subscription, as we have stated 
above, to the Thirty-nine Articles and the Confession of Augs- 
burgh on the part of German Poy seeking ordination from 
that Bishop. This being, as the Bishop of Exeter in his 

rotest has intimated, a subscription to more than could pro- 
bably be consistently held, the conditions were changed, and a 
mere signature of the three creeds substituted as a qualification 
for holy orders. The latter was as far too little in the way of 
security as the former was too much for sincerity. But although 
these conditions were laid down to regulate the ordinations 
of Germans intended for the charge of such congregations, and 
although the Clergy of the Lutheran Church were to be allowed 
by their Sovereign’ to seek English orders, yet we are unable to 
obtain any proof of the fact, that any such Lutheran Clergy 
have in fact been so ordained. The Rev. J. Nicolayson, lately 
removed from the scene of his labours, was ordained by the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London successively 
Deacon and Priest. His compatriot, the Rev. Mr. Valentiner, 
was chosen and sent by the King of Prussia; but whether he 
has received Anglican orders or not we cannot tell, or whether, 
as we rather suppose, he is simply a Lutheran or an ‘ United- 
German’ pastor, ministering at Jerusalem under the direction of 
the Anglican Bishop there, who, in apparently his first annual 
letter after Mr. Valentiner’s arrival hen, speaks of him as 
officiating, but makes no allusion to his ordination. The 
Bishop’s words are— 

* In connexion with the above German Institution is a chaplaincy, now 
filled by the Rev. Mr, Valentiner, who preaches every fortnight at Christ 
Church, officially, to the members of the Protestant Church of Germany ; 
but I am happy to say that nearly all the members of our Church, whe 
understand German, avail themselves gladly of the opportunity of thus 
being edified in their most holy faith. I consider it a source of great 
blessing, and a cause of thankfulness to our common Lord, that although 
we have two different forms of Divine Service, belonging to two distinct 
Churches, we have absolutely the same doctrines, and form but one com- 
munity. Much of this blessing is to be attributed, under God, to the 
humble spiritual-mindedness and conciliatory behaviour of Mr. Valentiner ; 


so that we feel most thankful to his Majesty the King of Prussia for having 
chosen and sent us such a colleague.’ 





1 See above, p. 172. 
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This evidently assumes that the doctrine of the ‘ two Churches’ 
is identical. Now as there are certainly some degrees of 
ecclesiastical latitude between the Lutheran and the Angli- 
can Confessions, and, so far as we can ascertain the character 
of the United German Church (exposed by the Bishop of 
Exeter in his famous protest), a still farther width of divergency 
between it and the Church of England, the ‘ unity of doctrine,’ 
of which Bishop Gobat boasts, can only have been gained by a 
compromise, on the precise terms of which (if it be a thing of 
precise terms and not a mere vague fraternization) we are not 
enlightened. There is, however, from the most recent known 
developments of that ‘German Evangelical Christendom,’ of which 
this ‘United German Church’ appears to be the most compre- 
hensive type, little doubt that, in proportion as it has leavened 
the ‘one doctrine’ of the ‘ two Churches,’ the distinctive catho- 
licity of Anglican doctrine has disappeared from the compound. 
We cannot but see just reason to fear that this abandonment 
of Catholic principles in favour of gymno-Biblism is the main 
feature of the ‘ essential unity of doctrine,’ so far as that has been 
reached ; and that the movement which began in dispensing with 
our canons has ended in a departure from our Prayer-book. Nor 
is it merely Anglicanism eviscerated which appears to enjoy 
episcopal encouragement. Dr. Bonar tells the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, ‘It is Lutheranism that now occupies these regions; it is 
* Lutheranism that your Committee support.’ A certain Mr. 
Kraus is said to have also received an appointment as teacher at 
the Bishop’s hands, who held that ‘circumcision was necessary 
* (as we understand it) for the Hebrew Christians’ children ; that 
‘ Saturday and the Lord’s Day should be kept holy,’ &e. (See 
Mr. Graham’s pamphlet, pp. 63 and 10.) It is stated, however, 
that the Bishop, when he thus appointed him, forbade the incul- 
cation of these peculiar views. 

Having thus gone through the more directly official aspects 
of this unhappy question, we could wish that our duty ended 
here, and that Re were no necessity to dive into questions of 
individual conduct, and which call for an examination of per- 
sonal character. It is, however, impossible to leave unnoticed 
the grave charges in which the Bishop is implicated, both as a 
minister and as a man. Supposing him even, for a moment, 
utterly blameless, still the state of feeling in the Anglican or 
Anglo-German community at Jerusalem remains proved to be 
ene of distrust, exasperation, and division, and presenting the 
greatest possible contrast not only to what every one would wish 
who reverences the Christian name, and is prepared to ‘ rejoice 
that even through envy and strife Christ is preached,’ but like- 
wise to the public statements put forth by the Bishop and the 
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London Committee, until apparently silenced and shame-stricken 
by the force of out-speaking facts. It is now some months since 
the pamphlets of Mr. Holman Hunt, and of Mr. Graham, ‘ late 
lay secretary of the London Jews’ Society in Palestine,’ burst 
on the Western world, since Dr. McCaul refused to be a gd 
to the shameless suppression and perversion of truth which the 
Committee were promoting; and since Dr. Bonar, in several 
letters to divers journals, and to a Bishop of the Church of 
England, a leading member of that Committee, reclaimed against 
Bishop Gobat’s calumniation of some of the worthiest members 
of his flock. The whole of this mass of allegations remains up 
to this moment unanswered, gathering weight by the silence of 
those who are most concerned to reply, at a time when a month 
takes a letter and brings its answer from London to Jerusalem 
and back. The latest advices in Zhe Record inform us, how- 
ever, of a pamphlet in the press, though of the authority whence 
it proceeds, beyond that of the London Committee, we have no 
intimation. 

Of the three questions which their importance singles out from 
this mass of unrebutted charges—viz. the character of the teach- 
ing and morals at the Jerusalem ‘diocesan’ schools, the conduct 
of the Bishop in reference to Hanna Hadoub’s marriage, and, 
again, in reference to Simeon Rosenthal’s imprisonment—the 
former claims precedence in respect of its more direct public 
interest and earlier prominency, and rests on facts of too long 
standing to be affected by any recent intelligence. 

We will first state the case as regards the inefficiency of the 
teaching in the school. It appears that report after report, from 
different unprejudiced authorities, was received condemning it 
(Graham, p. 7); that in October, 1854, a ‘ Dr. Porter examined 
the boys in the Arabic Bible-class.’ We cannot find room for 
the specimens of answers to some of the questions which he put, 
but the impression was unfavourable. This was confirmed in 
the spring of the following year by the annual examination, 
when ‘ the examination was so disgraceful, that the Bishop apolo- 
‘ gised to Lady Napier and the other strangers present, for the 
‘ ignorance exhibited by the children.” An sen con- 
firmation of the state of the Jerusalem school was afforded, six 
months later, by the ‘inefficient state’ in which the Bishop’s 
schools ‘at Nazareth and Nablous’ were found by ‘the Rev. 
Dr. Duff, the celebrated Indian missionary,’ who ‘ expressed his 
oe ’ at their condition, and ‘strongly urged’ our author (Mr. 

raham) ‘to set about establishing an independent school at 
Jerusalem, and offered to raise funds for that purpose’ (p. 9). 

As for Mr. Graham himself, he appends extracts from his own 

correspondence with the London "sewed which show that he 
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was importunately forcing on their attention the necessity of vigor- 
ous scholastic reforms—so importunately that, after he had been 
confirmed in his views by every examiner who visited the school, 
that Society wrote him a sharp rebuke, ascribing his representa- 
tions to prejudice, party spirit, and want of charity, scouting his 
suggestions, and reflecting on Mr. Nicolayson, as the one from 
whom they were drawn. ‘This reprimand to their zealous secretary 
he candidly gives at length (p. 52), and it is a model of feeble censo- 
riousness. But it was not to the Committee alone that Mr. Graham 
addressed his remonstrances. ‘So far back as the early spring of 
‘1854,’ writes Mr. Graham (p. 8), ‘ 1 was so Gonediie satistied 
‘ of the inefficiency of the teaching, that 1 urged the Bishop, in 
‘ private, to get a duly qualified master from England or Scot 
‘land, which he declined. This he confirms by the insertion 
(Appendix XII.) of an extract from a letter of his own to 
Captain Layard, Lay Secretary to the Jews’ Society in London, 
dated July, 1854, whence it appears that the Jews had by that 
time, ue ad the auspices of a Mr. Cohen, a French Jew, who 
visited Jerusalem in that year, set up a school, like to rival the 
Bishop’s, and adds, ‘I cannot doubt that they will take advan- 
‘tage of it; and, should the teachers prove efficient, they will 
‘ naturally cling to it.’ Speaking of the Bishop’s schools, he 
says, just before, ‘‘The boys’ school is in so poor a state that I 
‘have abstained from showing the girls’ school to the same 
‘ individual, as he was writing for publication in England, and 
‘I did not wish to show him the nakedness of the land.’ The 
extract concludes with an enumeration of persons in Jerusalem, 
ready to come forward with funds in aid of the salary of an 
efficient master, who might ‘not merely have commanded all 
‘the children of the proselytes and missionaries, but also the 
* children of many Jews.’ The reader will wonder, why was all 
this? To raise a school to a decent average of efficiency is no 
very difficult task even in Jerusalem, as is witnessed by the 
thriving state of those supported by the Greek and Latin patri- 
archs, There is an account to be given—a very simple one ; 
and here it is: ‘The masters were probably chosen on account 
‘of their being believed to be pious men.... They were not 
‘ teachers by profession, but came out here as mechanics. . . in 
‘an establishment called the “ Briider Haus ”’’ (a sort of House 
of Industry for German Jews). ‘These inmates of the “ Haus” 
‘ all married and left it, and advantage was taken of their being 
‘ here to place them over the Diocesan schools here and at Naza- 
‘ reth.’ Tt seems plain, since Mr. Graham did not (according to 
the London Society’s own Report, ‘ Jewish Intelligence,’ June, 
1854) arrive in Jerusalem till nll one 1853, and had formed 
and. begun to urge upon the Bishop his unfavourable opinion of 
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the schools in the early spring of 1854, that these honest ‘ bre- 
thren’ of the lathe and hammer must have been keeping school 
when he arrived, and, if they had been thus engaged only for six 
months at the time when he attributed the poor state of the schools 
to their inefficiency, that they must have been so engaged for at 
least three months, 7. e. in that very month of November, 1854, 
in which the Bishop’s annual letter, giving a full account both 
of the ‘ Briider Haus’ and of the schools, is dated, but which is 
altogether silent as to any connexion between the teachers of the 
latter and the inmates, or late inmates, va the former. (‘ Jewish 
Intelligence,’ January, 1854, pp.4—6). Nor, again, in his next 

ear’s annual letter, does the Tisshop give the slightest hint that 

fr. Cohen—the emissary, it is said, of the Messrs. Rothschild— 
had, as Mr, Graham informs us, ‘ started a school’ in the previous 
July, in opposition to his own, Dr. M‘Gowan, too, writes from 
Jerusalem, apparently in the same month of July in which 
Mr. Graham’s statement is dated, ‘I have given the substance 
‘of Mr. Cohen’s address, ... It is important, I think, that our 
‘ Christian friends in England should have full information on 
‘ the subject of these exertions which are being made by the in- 
‘ fluential Jews of Europe to new model the Jewish community 
‘in Jerusalem.’ He accordingly details minutely, as from a 
professional man might be expected, the inauguration of the 
new Jewish Hospital ; but no word occurs to intimate the founda- 
tion of a rival school. (‘ Jewish Intelligence, January, 1855, 
p- 6; and September, 1854, p. 285.) 

What, then, does the Bishop say of these schools taught by 
the erudite brethren of the mechanical Briider Haus? The state- 
ment of his annual letter, dated November, 1853, is as follows :-— 

*The Diocesan school has, under the blessing of God, continued to 
prosper, although it labours under many disadvantages, The number of 
children having considerably increased, I availed myself of my visit to 
England last year, to engage two female teachers. The subjects taught 
are, besides reading, writing, and cyphering, first of all, the whole Word of 
God . .. geography, history, and, to the boys, geometry.’ 

In November, 1854, he writes :— 

‘ The Diocesan school, now divided, as stated last year, into two branches 
—the boys’ school with three teachers’ [the mechanics, late members of 
the Briider Haus, we suppose], ‘ and the girls’ school with two female 
teachers—has again prospered, and received many tokens of the love and 
care of the Good Shepherd.’ 

The Bishop adds, that ‘the school is far from being all that 
he could aw 4 it to be,’ and accounts for it by the ‘neglected 
condition’ and other disadvantages of ‘the children.’ His num- 
bers exhibit a falling off since the previous year, being then 60 
boys, now 55, and, in the intervening August, 51. He adds, 
‘I have thus entered into the details of the school here... 
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‘because, in a missionary point of view, I consider it, after 
‘ preaching (which it also includes), as the most important branch 
‘of our work.’ He concludes by bespeaking for his school the 
‘ prayers of believers,’ as ‘it has to contend with many difficulties 
from within and from without :’—a remarkably obscure allu- 
sion, if it be indeed one, to the sey. of the teachers and the 
opposition of Mr. Cohen, especially when we consider how 
broadly the facts of the children’s condition had been dilated on 
just before. Why need any one who is responsible for schools 
os ashamed of saying, if the fact be so, ‘I am compelled, owing 
* to circumstances, to employ as teachers men who have had no 
‘ regular training?’ But we look in vain in the Bishop’s letters 
for any spark of honest avowal such as this. 

The feelings raised by this seemingly candid statement and 
glowing appeal, are rather lowered as we learn further that the 
‘pious soap-boiler’ at the head of the ‘ Diocesan’ school had 
married a female servant of the Bishop’s household, and that the 
having once taught in a Sunday-school in Germany was his sole 
remaining qualification. It seems that when his three years (of 
soap-boiling ?) in the ‘ Haus’ had expired, something was obliged 
to be found for him to do. Possibly, as German influences predomi- 
nated in the mission, the demand for soap had not so largely 
increased in Jerusalem during the Gobat Episcopate as to warrant 
his being set up in that line of business. However, it is obvi- 
ously inexpedient, amidst the envious eyes of rival communions, 
as of course it is in itself highly uncharitable, to turn out pious 
brethren at a loss for a livelihood. This seems to be the reason 
why this person was made a schoolmaster ; another perhaps was, 
that, holding a post at the Bishop’s pleasure, he might be simply 
dependent on the latter, and thus, trouble, such as an independent 
mind sometimes gives, might be avoided. Thus, he ‘ marries 
and settles ’"—marries out of the Bishop’s nursery, and settles in 
the Bishop’s schools. An under-master, named Hanna Yuseph, 
was subsequently imported from Malta. His training had not 
received the finishing touch of the Briider Haus, and he is 
reported by Mr. Cunningham, a Scotch school-inspector who 
examined the school in which he assisted, as unable to teach 
English and arithmetic, which were his special province; but he 
proceeded to graduate matrimonially, like the other, in the epis- 
copal establishment. In 1857, the latter of these persons was 
appointed to a newly-opened school at Caiffa; and Mr. A’Jacob- 





1 His words are, ‘any reasonable man, Who will consider the neglected state 
of the children, their absolute ignorance, rudeness, cultivated perversity, their 
difference of age, of religion, language, nationality, the short time which many of 
them are allowed to remain in the school, &c., such a man will sympathize with 
the teachers, and adore the goodness of God for the amount of which is being 
done,’— (Ibid. 1855, p. 7.) 
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son, of the Islington Training College, whose outward claims 
to be considered competent are most complete, was made, not 
head-master of an independent and superior school, as the Jeru- 
salem Mission had unanimously urged, but assistant-master 
under the ex-soap-boiler; and, apparently, after a few months 
of tenure, was (Graham’s pee p- 60) curtly dismissed by 
the Bishop, without cause assigned. We can only infer, either 
that he expressed too freely a natural disgust at his subordina- 
tion to so illiterate a chief, or that the imprudent young man 
declined to ‘keep company’ with the housemaid.? 

The school was examined annually. We have already alluded 
to the annual examination of the school in March, 1855, and to 
the Bishop’s explanation of its unsatisfactory condition, publicly 
volunteered, charging the fault on the low origin and disreputable 
condition of the children, and not alleging or allowing any inca- 
pacity on the part of the teachers. But in the summer of 1856, 
the Mr. Cunningham aforesaid examined and reported on the state 
of the school, in the presence of all the leading members of the 
Mission, except the Bishop, then absent in England, to whom the 
report, with another document containing their formal adoption of 
it, and recommendation based thereupon (Mr. Graham, Appendix, 
No. XVIII.), was accordingly sent, as it was also, Mr. Graham 
says, to the London Jews’ Society. And we come here to the 
most disgusting 7 of the case—save one. Neither the Bishop 
nor the Society had the common honesty to own the report, or 
acquaint the public with this voice from the Mission at Jeru- 
salem. They did not dare let the truth be known. Nor did 
they, on this point, maintain the hazy and circumlocutory style, 
but the Society told a point-blank falsehood ; and in their own 
publication, ‘ Jewish Intelligence,’ June, 1856, p. 199, being a 
part of the abstract of their yearly report, read at their public 
meeting, and therefore fully weighted with official authority, it 
stands on record against them in these words :—‘ The Diocesan 
‘ schools have been full throughout the year; and A MOST SATIS- 
‘ FACTORY ACCOUNT HAS BEEN GIVEN by persons who were 
* present at the late examination;’ on which Mr. Graham appends 
the following note, that ‘ the statement was made notwithstanding 
* the fact, that, about nine months before, the whole of the sons of 
* the converted Jews, with one exception, had been withdrawn from 
‘ the school’—a sufficient testimony to the state of parental feel- 
ing on the spot. 

The hitherto undisputed extracts given from Mr. Cunningham’s 


1 Dr. Bonar, p. 64 of Mr. Graham’s pamphlet, says, that ‘one of the special 
causes of disagreement between him (Mr. A’Jacobson) and Palmer, was the 
Lutheran heresy of consubstantiation held by the latter.’ 

.? It ap to have been sent to the Bishop for the purpose of their seeing it. 
See Mr. Graham’s letter to them, p. 41 of his pamphlet. 
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report, by Mr. Graham, exhibit a bathos of attainment combined 
with a needless arrogance of pretension. For those extracts we 
cannot find room ; but their tenor is as follows:—In geometry, 
all the pupils had committed to memory a single entire propo- 
sition; and by the aid of a diagram with fixed letters, as in the 
text of their work, were prepared to go through it. The exa- 
miner, however, declined this, when he found an utter ignorance 
of elementary theorems. So in botany, the boys were found to 
have learned a few definitions by rote, but had ‘ not got so far as’ 
the classification of plants, nor ever, it seems, risen above mere 
book-work, and the mere a, b, c, of that. To which he adds, 
that the boys of the second class could not answer the simplest 
questions in addition or subtraction. 

With full knowledge, as from dates we must infer, of this report, 
backed by the minute of his own fellow-labourers in his absence, 
Bishop Gobat was addressing the anniversary meeting of the 
‘ Jerusalem Diocesan Fund,’ presided over by the Earl of Shaf- 
tesbury, in the following terms, as reported in ‘ Jewish Intelli- 
gence, August, 1856. ‘'The increase (in the numbers of scholars) 
* went on steadily till about a year ago... . Since that time, in 
* consequence of the efforts both of the nominal Christian hier- 
‘archy, and of the otherwise well-conducted Jews who have 
‘ visited Jerusalem, it has slightly decreased.’ He makes no 
allusion whatever, it is remarkable, to the all but total ‘ with- 
drawal of the sons of converted Jews,’ a fact, then, of nearly a 
year’s standing. He declines any statement respecting the gene- 
ral state of the instruction, although the Society’s report before 
quoted, speaking of the ‘ most satisfactory account’ received con- 
cerning them, had been then for two months public, and must 
have been well known both to the Bishop and his audience, 
and to the former must have been known to be untrue. Is it 
too much to say, that this is just such an opportunity as an 
honest man would have seized, in order to correct that gross 
misstatement? A slight faltering in the confidence of his tone 
is observable as he speaks of the numbers ; and here he alludes, 
though distantly, to the rival schools of Mr. Cohen—an allusion, 
which, a year earlier, might have passed for a candid admission, 
But, the year before, it seemed more useful to suppress al] mention 
of it; now it serves the turn better to allude remotely to it than 
to admit the far graver causes of those diminished numbers—the 
glaring inefficiency, namely, of the instruction, of which the 
Bishop and his leading hearers were both fully by this time 
aware, and the frightful state of morals prevalent among some 
of the scholars. 

Thus the Bishop, knowing that report after report had left his 
school without a character, got up, in the presence of men who 
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equally shared the complicity in the true state of the case with 
him, to make a speech ignoring the fact and adopting the fiction, 
with a distinct invocation of the Divine blessing on his words 
and deeds—‘ God grant that it may be a hundredfold!’ (‘Jewish 
Inteiligence,’ Aug. 1856, p. 243.) 

Damnatory as such things are, they are nothing to the ‘ immo- 
‘rality in word and deed of the most shocking and unnatural 
‘description,’ of which we are assured as existing in connexion 
with the Diocesan Boys’ School, at Jerusalem. The local 
committee of the mission at Jerusalem, who received, adopted, 
and transmitted Mr. Cunningham’s report, seem to have had 
worse facts before them, than any which affected the quality 
of the instruction. It is plain, from Mr. Graham’s pamphlet, 

age 11, and confirmed by oral witness now existing in an 
co. that the dread of moral contamination from a section of 
the pupils, viz. the Arab boys, was age A operating on the 
aie of that Committee in May, 1856, when that report, re- 
flecting on its efficiency, became the occasion of their meeting. 
The boy who is spoken of as subsequently the most notorious 
culprit, was then present, and examined with the rest. The 
—— of separating the boys was then urged; and the reason 
or giving the new and superior master, whom the Bishop was 
earnestly exhorted to engage, a fair start in a separate and in- 
dependent establishment, lay not less in the scholastic vantage- 
ground which would be thus secured to him, but in the pro- 
tection against their infamous associates, which might be in 
this way afforded to the boys of healthier moral tone. 

The reader who has not watched the course which this unhappy 
subject has taken, does not yet know, perhaps, how revolting 
and infamous was the character of the sin of which the Bishop’s 
school lies under grave suspicion. Of all those offences which 
are ‘not so much as named’ amongst us, and which repel us 
by their loathsomeness from dwelling upon them, the most repul- 
sive has been charged upon this seminary of the Jerusalem 
mission. There seems hardly room for doubt that the master, 
Palmer, knew of the same facts which were in the mind of the 
Committee; that Mr. Crawford, a clerical missionary of the 
London Jews’ Society, was painfully aware of them, seems 
clear from his openly stating at the meeting which considered 
the report, that ‘if the new school,’ for the erection of which 
they were ‘ pressing, were in the same building with the Arab 
school, he could not send his son; but if not, he should.’ Nor 
was this a solitary opinion ‘in regard to the moral atmosphere 
of the Diocesan Boys’ School ;’ but Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Hefter, 
and Mr. Bailey, all expressed their opinions so strongly on the 
importance of the new school being ‘entirely apart from the 
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other, and within the city, so as to avoid contact,’ that Mr. 
Graham, in writing shortly afterwards to the London Committee, 
said, ‘As regards Jerusalem itself, and as regards your future 
‘standing with the public, it is, I believe, the question of all 
‘others that most demands your attention.’ The parents pro- 
bably knew earliest the horrible facts, as may be inferred from 
the circumstance that save one, who was of dient parents, and 
the pensioner of a lady of rank, all the converted Jews had with- 
drawn their sons some time in the autumn of 1855, or, as Mr. 
Graham says, some nine months before the damnatory report 
of Mr. Cunningham was stifled on the London platform. Can 
any one doubt that when that strong, and, as it plainly was, 
concerted measure was taken by the parents, there were facts, 
if not within the Committee’s knowledge, easy enough to be 
known, had the Committee sought to find them out? Whoever 
has observed the rapid spread of gossip at a day-school among 
ee like these converts, all of one class, and bound therein 
y a common interest, can judge pretty well how far any ear 
in Jerusalem was likely to escape the abominable rumour. The 
converts, however, who had removed their sons, vindicated their 
motives by incurring the expense of setting up a school on their 
own account, and marked their abhorrence of the Bishop’s semi- 
nary of vice, by preferring, in default of any Christian teacher, 
to take for their master one whom Mr. Graham calls ‘a Judaizer,’ 
rather than continue their sons at the ‘ Diocesan’ school. 
Mr.Graham, justly shocked at believers’ children being thus strait- 
ened for Christian teaching, undertook their instruction himself, and 
wrote to his former censors at the Committee for some books to 
assist his work; reiterating at the same time, with the weight of 
these triumphant facts on his side, his appeal to them to found a 
separate school. He adds, in italics, “then borrow, ‘ My letter 
was not answered, but the books were sent.’ The parents then 
seconded him in the request for this plan, and offered to share 
the expense of its execution; Mr. Nicolayson endorsed it; 
and the Local (Jerusalem) Committee, to whom it was then in 
course referred, rejected it. Could this have been at the instance 
of the Bishop? or rather, could it possibly have been without 
his knowledge and sanction? In the month of June following, 
the same Committee, the Bishop then being absent from Jeru- 
salem, sent a strong recommendation of the very thing which 
they now condemned. 
it is, then, a remarkable coincidence that, when they are 
deprived of the guidance of the episcopal judgment for awhile, 
and enlightened by the report of Mr. Cunningham, which 
only touched the school’s efficiency, and let its morals wholly 
alone, this same Committee seem to open their eyes, adopt 
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Mr. Graham’s views, which they before flouted, patronize 
the parents’ request (for a separate school), which they had 
before rejected, and one of them, himself a parent, stakes the 
education of his own son upon the issue. It is as though 
truth regained its natural ascendancy when the presence of the 
Bishop was withdrawn. We except from this remark the 
honoured name of Mr. Nicolayson, who preserves a Christian 
and unobtrusive consistency throughout, who had first promoted 
the same suggestion, and whose influence probably was pre- 
ponderant in his superior’s absence. 

Of the latest of these facts, however, which related to the 
instruction, we will suppose the Bishop to have been unaware 
when he landed in England to proclaim the flourishing con- 
dition of his schools, as ‘ full throughout the year ;’ to carry with 
him, it seems, and publish opinions and statements, signed in 
April by Messrs. Bailey and Crawford, his subordinates of the 
Jerusalem Mission, directly contradictory to those of Mr. 
Cunningham’s report, to the adoption of which they subse- 
quently signed in May? ‘ The thorough-grounded knowledge of 
‘many of the boys,’ says Mr. Bailey, writing before the Bishop 
left Jerusalem, ‘ would have done much credit to many grammar- 
‘schools in England.’ ‘The subjects,’ writes Mr. Crawford at 
the same date, ‘included . . . most of the items of a scientific 
education ;’ and he adds with a charming candour, which makes 
recantation quite a bungling affair, that but for the conviction of 
the boys’ ‘real knowledge,’ at which, through the April exami- 
nation, he had arrived, he ‘should have said we were in danger 
of attempting too much.’ But the Bishop had hardly left, when 
down comes an examiner, and shakes the sawdust out of this 
stuffed image of Minerva, laughs at the pretence to science, 
exposes a system at once baseless and topheavy, shows that the 
master is a mere sutor ultra crepidam, and convinces the Local 
Committee that piety and soap are not enough to form an effi- 
cient teacher. The compliant Committee, and Messrs. B. and 
C. among them, say Amen with hearty unanimity, and forward 
the ‘adopted’ report to England. However, in the ‘ Jewish 
Intelligence’ for August, 1856, we read that Bishop Gobat is on 
his legs in Willis’s Rooms to uphold piety and soap before a 
British public. 

But of which of the gross and shocking facts before alluded 
to—facts which, however, are but an Eastern type of ‘social 
evil’—can the Bishop have been by any possibility ignorant, 
when, touching diffidently on the numbers of his schools, he 
quoted with insincere air a few inconclusive figures, but hushed 
up the inconvenient fact that his own proselytes had turned their 
backs upon him, and that, nearly a year before, his schoolroom 
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doors had closed upon the last of them? ‘That Bishop Gobat 
‘was cognisant of the state of matters,’ Mr.Graham writes, 
p- 8, ‘may be inferred from the circumstance of his having 
‘subsequently introduced into the school a member of the 
‘German Brother-House, for the purpose of sleeping in the 
‘dormitory, and keeping a watch over the conduct of the 
‘ pupils.’ At any rate, if he knew it not, he ought to have 
known it. But his whole speech, in so far as it relates to the 
facts before us, is, we are afraid, a specimen of the twin fallacies, 
the suppressio veri and the suggestio falsi. It glitters with 
gewgaw anecdotes, and ‘ paste’ facts, to amuse the women and 
children, and the womanish and childish men on whom such 
toy-trifles can be imposed. Here is one of them: ‘I observed 
‘ thirty-one children standing near a well, and when I got up to 
‘ them they began to sing ’—the parallel of the four-and-twenty 
blackbirds baked in a pie, might have occurred to the minds of 
his hearers—‘ an Arabic hymn in one of those beautiful German 
‘ tunes which are so universally known.’ Even if Bishop Gobat 
had not the manliness to avow an honest confession that his 
‘Diocesan’ school had become a cage of unclean birds, that the 
sheep had fled his flock and left him the goats, the handful of 
young Ishmaelites, the sweepings of the desert incorporated into 
the refuse of the city, there was at least no occasion for this sort 
of thing. He takes refuge in figures, as arithmetic is the last 
resource of sophistry ; reckons his 300 children in all the several 
schools; intholing those of ‘ unconverted Jews,’ ‘ Mahommedans,’ 
and ‘nominal Christians ;’ and then, as the crowning evasion of 
the whole, instead of any mention of Mr. Cunningham’s report, 
or of Mr. Graham’s so often vainly urged request, recommended 
by Mr. Nicolayson, and adopted by his own Committee, he 
brings forward with awful effrontery ‘ the Word of God!’ 


‘All the children are taught the pure Word of God, including the 
historical, doctrinal, and practical portions; and some of the schools have 
been led and directed by masters, who so love the Word of God, and so 
delight in teaching it, that I should not be afraid to compare them with 
the teachers of any primary schools in this country. How far the Word 
of God has affected the hearts of the children, it is not for me to say, but 
I know that the seed of that Word has been sown in them, and I trust 
that in due season it will not fail to produce good fruit. God grant that 
it may be an hundred-fold!” 


‘God grant that it may be an hundred-fold!’ When this 


rayer was uttered, and uttered by a Bishop, the speaker must 
fons known,—the last to learn perhaps, like Cesar of old, 


* dedecus ille domus sciet ultimus,’— 


but still he must by that time, tandem aliquando, have known 
that in those schools which he was lauding as seminaries of 
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God's Word, intellectual progress was on the verge of foundering 
on moral ruin. Verily, however, the prayer served its turn ; it 
diverted people’s minds, and solemnly stopped the mouth of 
inquiry. We leave the reader to imagine the rapturous plaudits 
which followed, the throbbing benches, the fervent atmosphere. 
the half-crowns at the door. ‘ These is our religious principles !’ 
remarks an equivocal moralist in one of Mr. Dickens's ome 
‘ these is our religious principles, and we finds ’em answer.’ 

Bishop Gobat then resumes the anecdotic style, the cue to which 
resumption is of course, ‘I will not detain you with anecdotes 
of what has occastonally happened among these children.’ Well 
was it for his hearers, though ill enough for truth, that he did 
not, as he could, ‘a tale unfold,’ concerning what was constantly 
and not occasionally happening. However, he must mention 
one case (of the ‘ occasional’ class), which fills a close printed 
column. He ‘ will’ then ‘state one fact relating to a girl,’ which 
is a very little shorter ; after which, with an apt diversion upon 
the Russian war, he shifts his ground boldly to ‘ Abyssinia,’ 
and thus adroitly kicks off the shoes in which he has trampled 
on the dull, dry question of morals. 

To return briefly, however, to the facts of the schools. The 
new teacher, Mr. A’Jacobson, as before mentioned, was engaged, 
not in accordance with the recommendation of all on the spot, as 
principal in an independent school, but as subordinate to the 

uondam soap-boiler in the same abode of impurity. And 
fardly had the letter from the Bishop announcing this resolution 
reached Jerusalem, when a case started to light in connexion 
with the school which he thus refused to sift and purify, dis- 
closing the blackest spot which had yet been fixed upon its name. 
We will only refer our readers to Mr. Graham’s Appendix, No. 
VIII. The Jerusalem Committee deny the fact of the criminal 
being at that time a pupil. Are they prepared to deny that 
other similar cases have occurred in the school? A hopeful 
start it was indeed for a young and zealous schoolmaster. 
He was exposed to the annoyance of seeing those divisions 
raging around him, which already had, before he came, strewn 
his path with stumbling-blocks. He found himself subor- 
dinate to a person whose attainments were not only below his 
own, but contemptible to a degree which would have made 
his share in the work disagreeable had their relative positions 
been inverted. We have said that he was curtly dismissed, and 
on this dismissal was eagerly engaged by the converted Jews, 
the ex-Gobatists, who vm pl organized a school of their own, 
where, at our latest advices, he still remained. This schisma- 
tical climax might have been avoided, if the recommendation of 
the Local (Jerusalem) Committee, when penitent at last and 
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recanting its errors, in June 1856, had been listened to. But, 
immediately on the opening of this independent establishment 
by the converts themselves, the London Society at last followed 
to the right about like the rest, and opened, with the worst 
possible grace, and so ‘late’! that ‘never’ would have been 
‘better,’ a third school. The Bishop has since (April, 1857) 
expressed publicly the ‘ deep satisfaction’ which the ‘ Diocesan’ 
school ‘ continues to afford’ him; so we may conclude that its 
moral condition is much the same; and leave him contaminato 
cum grege, in this state of threefold discord. The language 
of this report is in the style with which our readers are now 
familiar. Diminished numbers are admitted, and ‘ evident 
‘tokens that those who have laboured, have not done so in 
‘vain,’ are spoken of but not detailed. ‘Opposition’ is 
noticed, with the meek air of long-suffering saintliness ; it is said 
to have ‘never been such as it has been of late,’ which is at 
once set down ‘as a sign that God is blessing us.’ We need 
not suggest any reminder of the grounds of that opposition, but 
only state that the one faithful but importunate witness who 
kept alive from first to last the knowledge of the state of the 
schools, was dismissed from the London Jews’ Society’s employ, 
a short time before the first of his suggestions was adopted ; 
the Bishop being apparently at that time in conference with the 


said Society in England. The case of Hanna Hadoub is 
the adult ) Mn of wickedness to which the shocking cases of 
— pollution in the school may be supposed to lead. 

anna Hadoub is the result, and the Diocesan school supplies 
the process. We are not of course meaning to maf that this 


personage had ever been there as a boy; but simply that he is 
a legitimate moral sequel to the budding depravity of Yuseph. 
Hanna Hadoub—writes Mr. Graham, p. 22, who borrows the 
Bishop’s language to describe his protégé— 
‘is the son of very poor parents, and I believe also wicked, at least his 
mother. He was brought up in complete ignorance of religion; learned 
his trade by which he earned his ivelihood; was light minded; early 
brought into bad companies, and being absolutely ignorant of the truth, 
it is natural, it could scarcely be otherwise, that he fell into many kinds 
of sin and mischief. As he grew up, he was known in Jerusalem as one 
of its most disreputable characters; so that, when some of the inhabitants 
were questioned as to their knowledge of his crimes, they replied, “ Ask the 
stones, and they will tell you.” In early life he lived, m pert, by the 
prostitution of his mother and sisters; and later, by that of his first two 
wives, whose death was believed, upon competent English medical testi- 
mony, to have resulted therefrom.’ 


We set down, for brevity and for distinction, the chief heads 





We believe that this attempt has proved an utter failure, and that the school 
has dwindled to a mere nominal existence, if it be not by this time closed. 
NO. CL.-—N.S. P 
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of this man’s known career up to the time of the marriage 
which has occasioned so much scandal :— 

1. Is a member of the Latin (Roman Catholic) Church. 

2. Is admitted into Bishop Gobat’s congregation. 

“= Is convicted of felony, and excommunicated by Bishop 
bat. 

4, First wife dies; cause, supposed, as above. Stated by Mr. 
Graham. 

5. Returns to the Latin Church, in order to marry his second 
wife, 1850. 

6. Is observed soon after second marriage to live in a style 
superior to his calling (that of a journeyman stonemason). 

7. Is re-admitted into the English Church by the Bishop, who 
has become convinced (though no one, it is said, shared the 
conviction) of his innocence, 1853. 

8. Is excluded from the Holy Communion. 

9. Second wife dies; cause, supposed, as above, 1854. 

10. Entertains designs for a third wife, Sophia Nicola, whose 
brother (her guardian) opposes his views, on which the marriage 
contract is torn up, early in 1855. 

11. Banns pu lished between Hanna Hadoub and Sophia 
Nicola for the first time, April 1st, 1855, when Mr. Holman 
Hunt remonstrates. 

12. On 8th April no second publication of banns at English 
morning prayer. 

13. Marriage supposed given up. 

14. Banns discovered to have been published at Arabic 
morning prayer, on 8th April, at 6 A.M. 

15. Banns published third time at English morning prayer, 
15th April. Mr. Holman Hunt, following clergy into vestry, 
objects to marriage. 

16. Protest against marriage by Mr. H. Hunt and two others, 
sent to Mr. Nicolayson. 

17. Exposure of Hanna Hadoub’s character at several investi- 
gations. 

18. Bishop refuses (in a note to Mr. Hunt) to decide without 
Mr. Bowen’s presence, and until the whole evidence had been 
laid before him (the Bishop) in writing, May 31st, 1855; case, 
therefore, still pending. 

19. Mr. Nicolayson expunges bannsfrom his register, and proposes 
that H. H. be suspended from all Church privileges for one year. 

20. Whilst the case is thus left still setts, te hia’s brother 
(her legal guardian) goes on business to Jaffa, on which, Hadoub 
and she are sent off by the Bishop to Nazareth, with instructions 
to the Church Missionary Society’s agent to marry them at once, 
which was accordingly * A 
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As this matter has been the subject of a protracted inquiry, 
with detailed evidence, we purpose, for the sake of preserving 
impartial adherence to the latter, to exhibit it as bearing 
in succession on each of the above heads of the former. But, 
for the sake of presenting the most important points to the 
reader’s notice with greater prominence, we will make the 
gratuitous assumption; that Hanna Hadoub is an innocent 
and an injured man, that universal belief in Jerusalem was 
at fault, that the medical men who attended his second wife, 
and judged of her malady, were mistaken in the symptoms ; 
that he had neither prostituted his wives, nor committed 
felony ; had been a lucky speculator in guns, horses, or what 
not, and so made his money; had been the victim of a con- 
spiracy, and so been wrongfully convicted, and unjustly visited 
with ecclesiastical censures. The reader will observe that the 
case as regards the legality of the Bishop's conduct is unchanged 
by any of these considerations. For the fact remains, that the 
brother and guardian of the girl, whose rights alone were legally 
at stake on the issue, was known to be wholly opposed to the 
match, at the moment that by the Bishop’s agency it was forced 
to a hasty and clandestine completion. And even if these 
objections were grounded on prejudice merely, the weight due 
to them by nature and reason in the case of a minor of such 
extreme youth, ought to have been fully allowed. As regards 
its morality, the Bishop’s conduct is still inexcusable; for the 
man was, on the Bishop’s own showing, ‘known in Jerusalem as 
one of its most disreputable characters,’ while the girl was 
an orphan and too young for her own judgment to guide 
her in a matter of the last moment temporally and eternally. 
To such a case, guod dubitas ne feceris, is the only applicable 
maxim; and that there was ample ground for doubt is at least 
undeniable. How rash, to say the very best of it, the Bishop's 
decision was, may be gathered from the grave suspicions on 
Hanna Hadoub’s character, as having twice joined and twice 
left the Latin Church; twice been received into, once ex- 
communicated from, and again suspended from communion in, 
the English Church. Had the Bishop nothing but those 
grave suspicions before him, he ought to have paused; had he 
nothing but the guardian’s objections against the match, he 
ought not to have urged it; but —_—s those suspicions with 
these objections, he has plainly defied a weight of moral obliga- 
tion which ought to have been, and in other cases would have 
been, insuperable. It came out also during the trial that the girl 
herself wavered, to say the least, in the matter; and at any 
rate only expressed any wish for the marriage when subject to 
the unjustifiable influence of a hireling wretch, whose audacious 
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tampering with the witnesses forms the blackest feature of this 
lame and impotent investigation. 

There was evidence enough, then, to make a man of unbiassed 
judgment, and common feeling, shrink with suspicion, if not recoil 
with horror, from any act which could commit the keeping of the 
honour of an orphan Christian girl of fourteen years, not yet con- 
firmed, to such doubtful tutelage. When we add that the man 
who so acted was the head of the Christian community to 
which she belonged, and she herself one of his own children in 
the faith, the case becomes worse ; and when we unfold the whole 
labyrinth of corruption and intrigue by which this abominable 
decision was made effective, and the plan for the girl’s ruin 
completed, it becomes in the highest degree atrocious, unnatural, 
and revolting. 

With regard, then, to Nos. 1 and 2 of our file of facts, they 
are proved by Bishop Gobat’s words, in a letter to Mr.Nicolayson 
(Mr. H. Hunt, p. 44). He (Hadoub) ‘was obliged to return to 
‘the Latin Church; . . . he applied again to be received among 
‘ the Protestants;’ see also pp. 7, 8, of the same, and Mr. Graham, 
p- 22. 


‘ During the episcopate of Bishop Gobat, this man, for his own purposes, 
left the Latin, or Roman Catholic Church, and was admitted into the 
Anglican congregation, upon what evidence of true conversion, or sincere 
repentance, is known only to the Bishop.’ 


Nos. 3 and 5 are proved from Mr. H. Hunt, p. 8; compare 
Mr. Graham, p. 22. 


* About the year 1850, after the death of his first wife, he returned to the 
Latin Church, in order to effect his marriage with his second wife, which 
the Bishop accounts for by saying, that he had excommunicated him from 
the Anglican Church in consequence of a charge of felony.’ 


Dr. Macgowan also appears to depose to the same facts before 
Messrs. H. Hunt and Cotton, and Dr. Sim (Mr. Hunt, p. 23). 

No. 4 rests, first, on the medical testimony of the officers of 
the hospital ; secondly, on general belief in Jerusalem, as testified 
to by many competent persons; and, thirdly, on the observations 
of Hanna Hadoub's general mode of life as inconsistent with his 
poor avocation as a stonemason. It is just to say, however, that as 
regards his first wife, the medical testimony does not bear at all 
upon her case; still there remain two persons whose testimony 
amounts to more than hearsay. The first is ‘the Fellaha woman 
at Mrs, Finn’s,’ who saw a woman brought veiled, one night, to 
the house of a Turk, named Risk Alla, whose servant she then 
was, and believed her to be Hadoub’s wife, with other statements 
to the like purport; and by comparing p. 24 with p. 26 of Mr. 
Hunt, it seems that his first wife must be intended. Also, 
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during the course of the investigation, the brother of Hadoub’s 
first wife stated that Hadoub and that wife (witness’s sister) had 
been banished from Jerusalem by the Pacha, at the instance of 
the Latin Convent, and that, with his own eyes, he had seen 
them first thrown into prison, and then sent off.—P. 33. 

The medical testimony with regard to the death of Hadoub’s 
second wife from a disease caused by unchastity, rests on the 
combined observations of Dr. Macgowan and Dr. Sim; but as 
the details are suppressed as unfit for publication, we will only 
refer the reader to Mr. Hunt, pp. 27, 28. Dr. Macgowan 
appears to have replied to some remarks of the Bishop on the 
conclusiveness of this part of the evidence, in a letter which, at 
his request, Mr. Hunt ies suppressed. 

There is, however, copious evidence to show that Hadoub was 
in ill reputation on account of generally believed dealings in his 
wife’s Bites. Messrs. Cotton, H. Hunt, and Sim stated as 
their reason for their former protest, the ‘ill repute of the pro- 
‘posed bridegroom, and his scandalous treatment of his former 
‘wife, which is generally reported, and discredited by few in 
‘ Jerusalem.’—Mr. Hunt, p. 22. 

Issa Nicola, the brother of the girl, had heard Hadoub acknow- 
ledge his guilt in this particular before a large party ; his words 
being, ‘I have been as wicked as men say I have, and more.’ 
He added, ‘I heard men in the bazaar say he was a — F 
(¢.e. one who lets out his wife).’ Another sentence, obscure on 
account of the same word in Arabic, suppressed without any 
English equivalent, seems to mean, ‘ Suppose,’ Hadoub is alleged 
to have said, ‘ I acknowledged that I was a » what is that 
if I repent?’ So the Fellaha woman aforesaid testifies, that 
Hadoub ‘was in general evil repute in the city;’ and the common 
saying in Jerusalem concerning him was, ‘ Ask the stones, and 
they will tell you of his crimes.’ But even Dr. Sandreczki him- 
self, when the third marriage was first proposed, had ‘said to 
‘ Hadoub, that it could not be, his impression being that he in- 
‘tended to prostitute Sophia Nicola, as he is reported to have done 
‘ his former wife’ (Mr. Hunt, pp. 24, 26). 

So, independently of his medical statement as to the nature of 
the second wife’s illness, Dr. Sim adds ‘that on visiting her, 
‘they found her dressed in a way that made him remark to Dr. 
‘ Macgowan, that her attire gave him the impression she was so 
‘ dressed for meretricious purposes. He afterwards heard so much 
‘of her husband’s hiring her out for money, that he then said he 
‘should decline visiting her in future.’ He added, in answer to 
a specially-put question, that the symptoms ‘could only have 











1 The Arabic word employed, but not here reproduced, 
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‘been produced by impure connexion, or excessive prostitution.’ 
—Ibid. p. 28. 

The A 2t-wed of the girl Nicola, when asked whether ‘ any one 
had ever told her not to marry her daughter to a man who let 
out his wife to Turks,’ mentioned at once two of her neighbours, 
besides her own sons, who had so warned her. A saddler, named 
Serugi, an ally of Hadoub’s, and witness on his side, admitted 
that ‘he had a bad repute among people.’ Dr. Sandreczki, on 
whose own name the evil shadow of these proceedings also falls, 
who is Secretary of the Church Missionary Society in Jerusalem, 
and Minister of a Church near, stated that in 1853 Hadoub 
went to Bethlehem with his wife, and that in consequence of the 
‘many evil reports spread about them,’ he had interdicted him, 
for a time, from the Communion (Ibid. p. 31). This interdict 
appears to have been removed without, as far as we can trace, 
any reason whatever, ‘on the second day of the proclamation of the 
banns’ (Ibid. note). Hadoub himself stated that his wife * was a 
Latin,’ but that, in her last illness, ‘ he never sent for any priest 
to confess her’ (p. 32). Is it possible that his own Protestant 
feelings (for, at that time, he had been again received into the 
Anglican Church), or his dread of guilty secrets which the con- 
fession might disclose, dictated this omission? We will only 
add that scandal has mixed up the name of a certain ‘ padre’ of 
the Latin Convent with that of Hadoub’s wife, though the 
authorities of the convent? directly deny the truth of the state- 
ment. David, the Carite Rabbi, had one night heard sounds of 
revelry in an adjoining house, and was told that the Sheikh of 
the Hara had there surprised certain men and women so engaged; 
that these were ‘Hadoub and his sisters, an Armenian and a 
Mussulman.’ That he ‘ had brought those sisters for prostitution 
to the convent ;’ and that on application from the convent, those 
sisters ‘ had been banished from Jerusalem several times.’ The 
Turkish Governor (Mustapha Beg) in Jerusalem at the time 
subsequently confirmed the former portion of this state- 
ment. His letter (to Dr. Macgowan) on the point is so 
important that we subjoin it in a note.” David, the Carite, 





1 See a letter from the Latin Superior to Bishop Gobat (Ibid. p. 44). 

* ‘Dear Doctor,—(after the usual Arab introductory compliments)—I received your 
letter, in which you desired me to give you an information concerning the conduct 
of Hanna Hadoub. Everything what you have stated to me in your letter 1 com- 
prehend it. It is true that since twenty years ago, at the time of the Egyptians, 
when I was Mitsalem (raler) in Jerusalem, at that time, in a certain night, the 
said Hanna Hadoub and his female companion were seized upon in a certain 
house, and both were held in a very bad reputation; and in the same time, not 
account of such crime, he was bastinadoed and exiled out of Jerusalem ; and his 
is what I now remember about him ; but with regard to his present state, I know 
nothing about it.—(Mr. Hunt, pp. 56-7.) 
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also ‘had heard Moslems boast, on several occasions, of 
having had intercourse ’ with the second wife at Hadoub’s own 
house (p. 34). Another witness, Yusoof Effendi, who had 
supported the controverted scandal about the Latin ‘ padre’ 
(the procurator, it appears, of the convent), deposed to Hadoub’s 
having been banished, together with his sisters and mother, 
though only a youth at the time, by the Turkish authorities, on 
account of their prostitution ; to his ‘ spending his time in fantasia, 
‘ parties coming to him for the sake of his wife. He was a bad 
‘man. He brought men to his mother, his sisters, and both his 
‘wives.’ Michael Sueder, the Bishop’s own Scripture Reader, 
was stated by Dr. Sim to have ‘said that Hadoub was a bad 
man, and that Dr. Sandreczki knew it.’ On this statement 
being made by Dr. Sim, the Bishop appears to have stated that 
‘Michael Sueder had been to him (the Bishop), but that he 
‘was so confused in his manner that it was not possible to 
‘understand what he was saying.’ ‘This seems a very singular 
statement from a Bishop concerning one of his own missionary 
agents, 

Salami Ibraheem, who had let Hadoub a house at Bethlehem, 
had, a week before, deposed as follows: that his (Salami’s) rela- 
tions had quarrelled with him and refused to visit him, for so 
letting his house, on account of Hadoub’s bad name, who was 
constantly giving ‘ fantasia’ (music and dancing parties) ; that a 
person named Meshullam, in whose presence the above deposition 
was taken by Dr. Sim, and who signs it as a witness, with no 
denial or protest against its veracity, had once come to see Hanna 
Hadoub’s wife, and others, visiting, we believe, medically ; and 
that he was pressed three times before he went into the house, 
The inference is that he was reluctant to enter an abode of noto- 
rious ill-fame. 

Such being the allegations against Hadoub, the Bishop is said 
by Mr. Hunt and by Mr. Graham, to have remarked at a late stage 
of the investigation, that, ‘ supposing all that had been alleged 
‘ against Hadoub were true, he had been no worse than one-half 
‘ of the young English clergy at the Universities of Oxford and 
‘ Cambridge;’ to which Dr. Sim — ‘Surely you do not 
‘mean to say that the young English clergy prostitute their 
‘ mothers and sisters!’ and the Bishop rejoined, ‘ No, but they 
‘keep mistresses when at college’ (Mr. raham, p. 24). Ifa 
man is so undiscriminating, or so prejudiced, that he confounds 
the moral quality of such different acts as an unmarried man’s 
concubinage and a husband’s prostitution of his wife, no one can 
be surprised at his being wholly unfit for so nice a duty as 
that of balancing evidence. Of course we say nothing of the 
libel uttered by this ignorant German Lutheran, Anglican 
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Bishop though he be, aguinst one-half of the Clergy of the 
Church of England. We pass on, however, to No. 6, 
which rests on the testimony of Dr. Macgowan; who, on his 
return from visiting England, was struck by the evident change 
in the circumstances of H. Hadoub (p. 28). This change was 
not only matter of general remark, but was not denied by Hadoub 
himself when examined; only he sought to account for it by 
saying that ‘God had blessed him’ (Mr. Hunt, p.32). We may 
pass on, therefore, to No. 7, about which, a public episcopal act, 
there is as little room for doubt as about his previous excommu- 
nication. It is certain that Hadoub had been convicted of some 

ave offence—the Bishop says, ‘of stealing an ass’—for which the 
Bishop had excommunicated him; ‘and yet,’ adds the Bishop, ‘I 
* must confess it, I was in the wrong ; for, about two years later, 
‘ the real thief was discovered, and Hadoub completely justified.’ 
The Bishop says this, indeed, in his letter to Afr. Nicolayson ; 
but it is singular that in the evidence as to Hadoub’s character, 
we find not a syllable of proof of it (p. 43). Mr. Graham (p. 23) 
remarks, on the contrary, that the Bishop ‘ professed to have dis- 
covered’ Hadoub’s innocence, but ‘ was alone in his belief on this 
point '—language which is singularly in contrast with the appa- 
rently — exculpation indicated by the words, ‘ the real 
thief was discovered.’ 

No. 8 has been already proved incidentally by the testimony 
of Dr. Sandreczki, (by whose authority the exclusion was, it 
seems, effected,) adduced under No. 4; as also has No. 9. 

No. 10 is proved by the statement of Issa, the brother and 
guardian (p. 23). 

Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 15 rest on the personal:-testimony of Mr. 
H. Hunt, himself present in the congregation ; see his pamphlet, 

. 21, 22. 

PPS o. 14 rests on the statement of Mr. Graham, who remarks, 
with great reason, ‘such publication of the banns before a dif- 
‘ ferent congregation being altogether irregular and calculated 
‘to mislead.’ 

The ‘ protest’ referred to in No. 16 appears in full on page 22 
of Mr. Hunt’s pamphlet, and is signed by W. C. Cotton, student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, officiating minister, W. Holman Hunt, 
Robert Sim. These facts from No. 11 to No. 16 inclusively, 
are in such close connexion, that, at the risk of a seeming repe- 
tion, we venture to review them specially as a whole. 

The banns were, when published for the first time, the 
subject of remonstrance by a member of the English con- 
gregation; and for their second publication the scene was 
shifted to the Arab congregation’s early morning service, at 6 A.M., 
so that the cognisance of the English congregation, among 
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whom remonstrance had been excited, was wholly eluded. What, 
we may here inquire, would be thought in England of banns pub- 
lished at an early service for the second time, after being pub- 
lished for the first time at the usual hour of morning prayer? The 
banns were afterwards published as for the third time, to the 
surprise of the congregation, who had only heard them once. 
The previous remonstrance was then followed up, and, it 
being found that the very neat day was fixed for the marriage, 
was coupled with a formal protest, signed by the — 
remonstrator, by the clergyman who had first published the 
banns, and by another person who knew the parties well. This 
was further fortified by a memorial, signed by twenty-one of 
the best known names in the English congregation, ‘ agreeing in 
the purport’ of the protest. 

The ‘exposure of character’ referred to in No. 17, was the 
result of the investigation which followed the receipt of the 
memorial, and its chief features have already been exhibited 
in the matter adduced under No.4. We may, however, add to 
the facts there arrayed, a very black suspicion that a plot existed 
between Hadoub and the girl Sophia’s own mother, having for 
its object the seduction of the former, in order, it should 
seem, that any other match being thereby rendered hopeless for 
her, the objections of her brother and guardian might be thus dis- 
posed of. The testimony of all the three brothers conspires to prove 
the fact of an assignation, for which no other reasonable purpose 
can be assigned, made by Sophia’s mother, for Hadoub, at her 
own house. It was prevented by a message, of which the youngest 
boy was made the go-between by Hadoub, witha strict charge of 
secrecy, but which his elder brother extorted from him. The 
strictly domestic nature of the circumstance prevents any wit- 
nesses from possibly confirming the statement of the brothers, 
except that of the sister herself. But there is nothing whatever 
to shake it, either in the cross-examination, or in the way of con- 
tradictory evidence, unless the words of the veh te stim | arties, 
who admit the fact of Hadoub’s nocturnal visit, but assign an- 
other and inadequate object for it, can be deemed worth notice. 
Under these circumstances, one thing that astonishes us is, why 
was not the girl Sophia herself examined? This investigation 
was protracted through several adjournments ; was on the 31st 
of May fixed to be concluded by the Bishop on the Ist of 
June; and then again by him put off till all the evidence could 
be written out for his perusal. This transcript was not com- 
aay on the 20th of June. The Bishop’s note mentioned in 

Yo. 18, is given by Mr. Hunt, p. 37. 

As regards the fact mentioned in No. 19, stated by Mr. Hunt, 

p- 12, we may observe that Mr. Nicolayson was so far satisfied of 
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the improper character of the proceeding in reference to the 
banns, that he expunged the entries of them from the register 
of his church, and recommended the suspension of Hanna 
Hadoub from Church privileges for a year, which would disable 
him from marrying the girl within that time, unless clandes- 
tinely, or out of Jerusalem. All parties viewed the matter as 
still pending, and the Bishop as pledged not to decide it until 
the complete copy of the evidence was laid before him, and as 
refusing to decide it until assisted by Mr. Bowen’s’ presence— 
the ‘impartial and God-fearing Mr. Bowen.’ 

No. 20. The facts here are so important that we extract the 
passage from page 12 of Mr. Hunt’s pamphlet: 

‘While the affair was thus in abeyance, at the Bishop’s instance the 
girl’s brother went to Jaffa, a day’s journey distant from Jerusalem. He 
had not been away more than three days, when advantage was taken of 
his absence; and notwithstanding the promise which his lordship had 
made, and the fact, that the whole report of the evidence had not yet been 
sent in, Hanna Hadoub: and Sophia Nicola were sent off clandestinely 
to Nazareth, in charge of Yacoob, the dragoman of the Church Missionar 
Society, with instructions from Bishop Gooat, to the Minister of the Chure 
Missionary Society there (Mr. Klein), to marry them at once, without 
banns—and so secretly was this done, that it was currently believed that 
she had been taken by her mother to Bethlehem.’ * 


Thus the evidence,—for the receipt of which in writing the 
Bishop professed to wait,—had never come in that form before 
him ; the presence of Mr. Bowen, officiating at Nablous, without 
which he declared himself unwilling to decide, had been sum- 
marily dispensed with; the recommendation of Mr. Nicolayson 
for the suspension of Hadoub had been contumeliously ignored ; 
and the guardian returned, to find that, not by the connivance, 
but by the positive contrivance of the Bishop, a stolen match 
had been made for his ward and sister. 

The Bishop confirms the fact of the marriage in the first 
paragraph of his letter, dated 5th July, to Mr. Nicolayson 
(p. 39). It appears from a letter of Mr. Hunt’s to the Bishop, 
that the dragoman of Dr. Sandreczki came on the Sunday 
night previous to the abduction of the omg to Nazareth, to 
borrow a cloak of Michael Sueder, the Reader, and when pressed 
to tell where he was going, first said ‘ Bethlehem ;’ and, being 
further questioned, named ‘ Gaza,’ and then ‘ Jaffa,’ as his desti- 
nation ;—a prevarication which had the effect of putting Sueder 
on the right scent, though too late to arrest the movement. 
It remains to be reli sn that the Bishop, at the last meeting 





1 Then officiating at Nablous; since, Bishop of Sierra Leone. 

2 i.e. in a direction precisely opposite to that really taken; the dragoman 
appears to have spread this false report in order to baffle inquiry, and clude 
pursuit. ve 
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convened to take evidence, appears to have suggested their 
marriage by Mr. Bowen at Nablous, in order to avoid any 
‘commotion’ in Jerusalem, as the Bishop himself states in a 
still subsequent letter to Mr. Nicolayson, which contains his full 
view of the case. It is not easy to ascertain the reason for the 
choice of a spot so far removed as Nazareth, and of a clergyman 
only partially aware of the facts; for Mr. Klein, although said 
by the Bishop to have expressed his belief of Hadoub’s inno- 
cence, which was enough to dictate the Bishop’s choice of him, 
had only been present at the earlier meetings of the investigation. 
The Bishop probably knew that he could reckon on the unin- 
formed obedience of Mr. Klein at Nazareth ; he might doubt the 
compliance of Mr. Bowen at Nablous. At any rate, at Nazareth, 
this piece of treachery against the guardian was at last effected. 
But no one in Jerusalem, not even Mr. Nicolayson, appears to 
have been informed of it, until, in consequence of the ugly 
pm soon afloat, direct inquiry was made by him of the 
ishop. 

But different minor facts in the course of the investigation, 
tend each to deepen the shadow of guilt and duplicity which 
rests on the whole case. Let us take the conduct of Dr. Sand- 
reczki. It has been shown, that both the infamous character of 
Hadoub, and the repugnance of the girl’s brother to the mar- 
riage, on account of that character, and its probable consequences 
to her, were perfectly well known to him; for he had inter- 
dicted Hadoub from the Communion, on account of those evil 
rumours, and had torn up the contract of marriage when first 
drawn, on account of that repugnance. Further, he distinctly 
shared, and instantly stated before witnesses, the impression 
of the base designs with which Hadoub sought the girl; yet, 
when taxed with the inconsistency of subsequently consenting 
to the marriage, he could only refer to Hadoub’s denial of his own 
guilt,—which denial yet he plainly distrusted, for he at the same 
time urged ‘ the necessity of giving him an opportunity of amend- 
ing his life,’/—and to Hadoub’s profession of future good conduct. 
Who, indeed, would have trusted a dog to the professions of 
such a creature as Hadoub? Moreover, the same Dr. Sandreczki, 
when the brother of Sophia had beaten and ili-treated his mother, 
in his natural, if unjustifiable, indignation at her detected 
manceuvring and equivocating, and at her suspected contrivance of 
a plot for his sister’s seduction, threatened that brother with excom- 
munication that same night. Throughout the investigation, Dr. 
Sandreczki seems to conduct the evidence as Mr. Hunt does that of 
the prosecution, nor was there perhaps any blame to be laid on him 
on that account, had his proceedings been limited by even that 
vested right in his client’s interest which forensic custom allows 
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the bar. But, when we find that he in person is charged to his 
face with personally intimidating a witness for the other side, 
and does not deny it, we stand amazed at the effrontery which 
could allow a man so tainted any share in such grave proceed- 
ings. Itis clear that Dr. Sandreczki also was known to have some 
hold upon Hadoub ; for when the proprietor of the house at Beth- 
lehem, let to Hadoub, found that the rent was not fully paid by 
his tenant, he carried his complaint to this reverend doctor, who 
shortly afterwards placed Hadoub under the interdict before- 
mentioned." We beg the reader to note by the way this appa- 
rent system of ready fulminations on each side. Is it possible 
that a distress for rent takes, under the Gobat régime, the form 
of a Church censure, and that for ‘execution’ we ought to read 
‘excommunication ?’ 

But there is another person of whom our readers have had a 
glimpse, as the instrument of this foul business,—the coarse 
villain of the plot, whose hands are in actual contact with its 
defilement. This is a certain Yacoob, dragoman to Dr. San- 
dreczki. They are a worthy pair. On one occasion only, as 
far as evidence shows, did the doctor himself interfere to threaten 
anything beyond the censures of the Church, and the victim on 
this oceasion was Sueder, whom he threatens with loss of employ- 
ment (as reader to the Mission) on account of the evidence that 
he had given in the matter of Hanna Hadoub (p. 35). Not that 
Yacoob left his proper province of intimidation to the doctor, 
but that the zeal of the latter led him to encroach upon it. But 
the dragoman monopolises the darker bits of oe Sophia 
Nicola was placed by the Bishop’s sanction, it would seem, in 
Sueder’s house for safety ; was removed thence by this Yacoob ; 
and her brother states, that, in consequence of Sueder making 
known her aversion to the marriage, ne ‘had been closeted 
‘with her for three hours in that same house, telling her all 
‘manner of things to persuade her to go on with the marriage, 
‘mentioning Hadoub’s riches, &c., and also that, in consequence 
‘of her betrothal, she could never, during Hadoub’s lifetime, be 
‘free to marry any one else’ (p. 33). Nicolas Beyruti, servant 
to Dr. S., deposed that he hal stated that the marriage could 
not be finally stopped, because Yacoob had received money 
from Hanna Hadoub to forward it; at least that this was the 
way in which the Latins, Greeks, and Armenians in the city 
accounted for the trouble he was taking in Hadoub’s favour. 
The witness, Ibraheem, whose tenant Hadoub was when at Beth- 
lehem, and whose deposition on May 24th was strongly against 





1 Compare the end of the middle paragraph of p. 31 of Mr. Hunt, with p. 36, 
line 10. 
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him,’ in his examination a week later, became suddenly and 
suspiciously favourable to him, and not till six months later did 
it come out, in the Pasha’s court, that this tergiversation was 
the result of a bribe from Yacoob. The affair which brought him 
into that court will deserve separate notice, when we have done 
with this quasi-court of investigation at Jerusalem. There are, 
however, more tamperings with justice to be disclosed even there. 
The brother of Hadoub’s wife, whose evidence has been given 
above,” ‘came with complaints to Messrs. Sim and Graham, that 
‘Hanna Hadoub, and Dr. Sandreczki’s dragoman, Yacoob, had 
‘ been to him, and threatened him with violence for his having 
‘ given that information.’ Again, on the 25th May, the investi- 
gation was awaiting the evidence of a certain Mustapha Besheeta, 
the Shekh of the J ewish quarter, supposed capable of testifying 
to certain orgies of Hanna Hadoub’s.® After waiting two hours, 
the investigation adjourned till next day, when Antonio, drago- 
man to Dr. Macgowan, came with an assurance from his master, 
that the Shekh had promised to attend at 9 A.M.; but added, 
that after he had obtained that promise, he had seen Dr. San- 
dreczki’s dragoman, and Elias Serugi, come and look for the 
Shekh. Of course the result was the Shekh did not come. How 
well this rascal Yacoob seems to have earned his money ! 

But his réle is not yet complete. This dragoman appears to 
have been, by his position of influence, the most powerful tool 
which judicial intrigue could have found. An address is got up on 
behalf of the ‘ native Protestants,’ when, in spite of this + ee So 
tampering with witnesses, the character of Hadoub had been 
thoroughly exposed ; it was written out by the dragoman Ya- 
coob, in his capacity of ‘ kodji baschi,’ or head of the native Pro- 
testants, to the purport that the Arab Christians who signed it 
‘protested against European Protestants examining into the cha- 
‘ racter and conduct of the members of the Arab congregation,’ and 
concluded with a petition for a separate church and eee of 
their own, still in communion with the Anglican Church. This 
interesting document is addressed to Dr. Sandreczki, and was 
handed by him to the Bishop, who, writing to Mr. Hunt, to 
appoint a meeting for further evidence to be taken, thus alludes 
to it:— 

‘ Yesterday I received a paper from the native Protestants, which I wish 


to communicate to the meeting, as the effect of it may be to remove this 
scandalous affair from our hands.’ 


The last eight words evidently mean ‘ to suppress the further 
course of this inquiry.’ The impudence of this grave carica- 
ture of a legal writ of stet processus is the most astounding part 





_1 See page 215. 2 See page 213. 3 See page 215. 
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of it, more so even than the transparent feebleness of its 
artifice. 

Again, we ask, why was not this Yacoob examined and con- 
fronted with the alleged victims of his bribery and intimidation ? 
It is evident that every Christian Arab witness was liable to the 
perverse influence of this unscrupulous dragoman. ‘Thus one 
entire source of important testimony was corrupted; whilst, as 
to another source, that viz. of Moslems, the Bishop, in his letter 
to Mr. Nicolayson, states his aversion to receive it at all. What 
chance, under these circumstances, had the case of sufficient 
investigation? Alas that no member of the Old Bailey bar was 
at that time recruiting his lungs in Syrian air! Here was a 
case of such broadly corrupt features as no electioneering or 
Riband-Club riot of Irish practice, can ever be hoped to yield. 
Here was evidence offered that a principal member of the court 
of inquiry and his dragoman, or clerk (who himself is a chief of 
the Pocetentn, with magisterial authority), was engaged in 
bullying, bribing, intimidating, and seducing the chief wit- 
nesses for the prosecution in open day. Then there is the 
document of the ‘native Protestant’ party so ingeniously alluded 
to by the Bishop—how rich in humorous effect would probably 
have been the cross-examination, secundum artem, of the dragoman 
upon its secret history ! 


But there is another and yet another fold in the plot of this 
unparalleled story. ‘ Zhe matter,’ writes Mr. Graham to Mr. 
Hunt on the 8th February, 1856, ‘7s all out in the Pasha’s 
court.’ The ‘ unbelievers’ have had the benefit of these most 
Christian proceedings, with the further edifying facts which 
follow. A Turk named Khaleely brought to Issa, the baffled 
brother of the inveigled Sophia, a eat executed by Hanna 
Hadoub in the said Khaleely’s favour for 2,400 piastres,—the 
real creditors, under the screen of the said Khaleely’s name, and 
who had promised him 400 piastres for the use of it, being 
Yacoob the dragoman, and Elias Serugi; but, as they had shown 
— of cheating him,Khaleely came to offer Issa the bond, 
if he would make good the 400 piastres. It had been asserted 
and denied in the course of the investigation, that Yacoob was 
in the pay of Hadoub ; here was proof patent, of which Dr. San- 
dreczki was duly informed. This new outbreak of infam 
included proof of a bribe from Yacoob on Hadoub’s behalf, to 
Beesheeta, the Shekh of the Hara, who, after promising to attend 
the investigation, was suddenly missing; and of another to 
the same Ibraheem of Bethlehem, who, as aforesaid, after 
deposing flatly against Hadoub, testified orally in his favour. 
Yacoob compiled Khaleely to prosecute Hadoub on this bond 
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‘before the Machkemi,’ a court in which Yacoob himself, as 
the Protestant magistrate, has a seat. Hadoub was of course 
fined heavily, and the bond declared forfeit. Issa, now his 
brother-in-law, and still his bitter enemy, on this changes sides, 
in order to compel the exposure of Yacoob, now screened by 
Khaleely ; and becomes bail for Hadoub, in order to be able to 
appeal from ‘the Machkemi’ to the Pasha’s court. On this 
the Bishop steps forward, like the deus e machiné when a 
virtuous hero is at a dead lock, sends a message—not a letter— 
to Mr. Graham, to request him zot to appear and give evidence 
against Yacoob, whom he now wishes—and no doubt from just 
confidence in his talents and experience—to make his dragoman. 
Yacoob protests to the Pasha that he is, just then, most posi- 
tively wanted by the Bishop—cannot stop, cannot come to- 
morrow or next day, after that must go to Jetta, and cannot say 
when he shall be back. Mr. Graham, who must therefore, as 
we are glad to find, have been in the court notwithstanding the 
Bishop’s dissuasive, is ogo requested by the Pasha, to 
write another note to the Bishop, to know the truth of this; 
and ‘in consequence of the Bishop's answer, the case was ad- 
‘journed sine die, to suit his lordship’s convenience.’ Here, 
then, we have an Anglican Bishop stooping to the base intrigues 
of an Oriental sycophant to shield his own agent from the infamy 
which was his due. We wonder what the note could possibly 
have contained, and as this was in January, 1856, whether the 
interesting case has yet been resumed! Probably a safe silence 
still reigns for some excellent reason, mutually satisfactory to the 
Bishop and the Pasha; and — Yacoob, the Iago of Pro- 
testantism, the catspaw and the bully, the briber and the 
bribed, now rides the high horse as dragoman to the Bishopric, 
and ‘ kodji baschi,’ or chief magistrate, of the ‘ native Protes- 
tants’ in Jerusalem. 
Hadoub, however, is at any rate no longer a scandalous 
example of wickedness ‘in great prosperity.’ He probably 
astonished his patrons, by being detected at the head of a gang 
of desperadoes, who broke into a watchmaker’s house within a 
year after his last nefarious marriage. He was seen lately sweep- 
ing the streets of Jerusalem in chains, and being asked how he 
came to that, piously said that ‘God had put him there.’ This 
man seems to have acquired the profane art of impressing the 
clergy with his airs of penitence. Dr. Sandreczki was the 
earliest and easiest dupe of his professional ‘ piety;’ and it 
would be uncharitable to deny that the Bishop also was a con- 
spicuous victim. Probably, owing to more recent events, his 
atrons have hardly the influence left to procure him a ticket of 
eave. But one person remains to be accounted for—Sophia 
herself. Mr. Galen says in a letter to Mr. Hunt (p. 59) :-— 
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‘ She was in such terror of her life from her husband’s conduct towards 
her, to mould her to his wicked purposes, that Issa asked me to try and 
get a divorce for her, as she was afraid of being poisoned, Alas, poor girl! 
what has the Bishop not to answer for?’ 


Mr. Hunt adds (p. 15) :— 


‘ I am informed, that she and her mother have suffered very much—even as 
beggars, driven away from the Bishop's door by his kawas. ‘They were soon 
afterwards, through the kind assistance of the Rev. G. H. Wilkinson and 
other travellers, removed by Issa to Nazareth, where they now support 
themselves by work.’ 


We hope that the statement of the sentence in italics is 
not true. We are disposed to disbelieve it. 

As regards the moral question involved, we see in this matter 
social peace trampled on by clerical delinquents, as it has not 
been in the records of the English Church since the days of the 
constitution of Clarendon. No adequate motive can be assigned 
for such a transaction. That lust of power which is laid to the 
‘Churchman’s’ charge by Pope, the love of having his own way, 
of backing his own protégé, of ‘ putting down’ all who resisted or 
protested, and the horror of retracing a first false step, seems to be 
the moral clue to the Bishop’s proceedings. Perhaps also he 
wished not to lose a convert. There seems a pretty close com- 
petition for proselytes in Jerusalem among the’ various rival 
communions, and even such questionable society as that of 
Hadoub is not wholly to be despised. Perhaps there were 
other secret motives for the Bishop’s not wishing to part with a 
man whom we cannot, judging by an English standard, regard 
as an acquisition. No doubt he also has the natural wish for 
success which all men feel when filling a responsible post, and 
would not run the risk of a manifest failure. And hitherto he 
has gone on with plausible reports and ready subsidies, with 
the countenance of two powerful and popular Rocieties at home, 
and the patronage of a first-rate political power, besides his own 
country. The Prussian consul was known to be his friend ; and 
until a still more rash, though far less morally heinous pro- 
ceeding, threw him into collision with Mr. Finn, he could claim 
also all the weight of the British consulate. Hence, Turkish 
justice cringed before him. That Mr. H. Hunt should have 
waited till the year 1858, in order to publish facts, completed 
at a fortnight’s easy sail from London more than two years pre- 
viously, is a proof of his Christian forbearance—a virtue, however, 
which has in the course of the case become obsolete. He 
appears to have only been decided in his design to — by 
renewed tokens of that ‘ arbitrariness of purpose,’ which had been 
manifested by the Bishop in these events of 1855-6. 

There is, moreover, apparent throughout the whole of the 
Hadoub investigation an air of painful constraint, and in the 
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majority of investigators a want of independence of mind. 
Puzzling disclosures remain unsifted, questions are not pressed 
home, and there is an air of hesitation, reticence, and compro- 
mise at the moment when we think something is coming. Why 
was not Dr. Sandreczki, who was present, asked which of the 
discordant statements (Mr. Hunt, p. 35-6) of the witness Ibra- 
heem was true? Even more wonderful still, why was not the 
same person called upon for an explanation, when Dr. Sim 
repeated in his hearing Michael Sueder’s statement, that Dr. 
Sandreczki and his dragoman Yacoob had threatened him with 
loss of his situation, on account of the evidence he had given in 
the matter of Hanna Hadoub (Ibid. p. 35)? Above all, why was 
the Bishop allowed to slur over the whole with the words ‘ that 
Sueder had been to him’ (he had threatened to go to speak to the 
Bishop about Dr. Sandreczki’s threat), ‘ but that he was so con- 
: rae § in his manner that it was not possible to understand what 
‘he was saying?’ Why was not Sueder called at once (he, at 
any rate, was a witness whose attendance could have been sum- 
marily procured), and the alleged confusion cleared up? For no 
other reason, we believe, than that the question would have been 
felt an awkward one for the Bishop, and that the proper deference 
of clergy to their ordinary iaeensl a restraint which was fatal to 
the fairness of the investigation. 

But besides this bias in the minds of many of the inquirers, 
there is one circumstance which alone would, we apprehend, to 
the mind of English lawyers, give a defective air to the 
inquiry,—the absence, namely, of Hadoub, the accused party, 
during the examination of the witnesses. If the Bishop had 
really wished for a fair and full sifting of the question 
of Hadoub’s guilt, he should have respected the principle of 
Roman law, that the accused ‘have his accusers face to face.’ 
For this capital defect in the mode of conducting the case, who 
can be so fairly held responsible as the Bishop? Again, 
there was abundant evidence that the testimony had been 
systematically corrupted by an intrigue to defeat the investiga- 
tion. Of the native Arab witnesses, four at least were directly 
suborned to speak falsehood, or influenced to withhold the truth. 
The four were, Besheeta, ‘the Sheikh of the Hara,’ who was 
kept away altogether; Michael Sueder, the reader ; Hadoub’s 
brother-in-law by a former wife; and Ibraheem of Bethlehem, 
the late landlord of Hadoub there. Of these four, the second 
and third disclosed during the inquiry the intimidation used 
towards them; the first and fourth were found in the Pasha’s 
court afterwards, to have been influenced by bribery. Of this 
system of corruption the Bishop, in his review of the evidence, 
takes no notice whatever. He seems to complain that that evi- 
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dence was hazy and unsubstantial, but to speak as one who 
felt that every means had been used to clear up the truth, 
instead of, as was the fact, to pervert and maim it. Again, 
supposing that guilt was on the whole non-proven, and no 
penal infliction would have been justifiable on the grounds 
adduced ; still, where there is the prospect of an inocent 
person suffering by the probable guilt of the accused, any judicial 
Inquirer would be much to blame if he came to a practical 
decision which would not secure such innocent person from 
such probability. Possibly all that was necessary to make 
that security complete, was delay; and all that was necessary 
to ensure ruin, was precipitation. Why could not the Bishop 
have been satisfied to take up with Mr. Nicolayson’s suggestion, 
that Hadoub should be suspended, and thus tested, for one 

ear? But why, above all things, since there was one witness 
tel the reach of intimidation or bribery (only, however, 
because he was out of Jerusalem, and his response proportionabl 
slow in coming), why was not his declaration waited for? This 
was a former Governor of Jerusalem, who had been applied to, 
by letter from Dr. Macgowan, to know the truth or falsehood of 
that early charge, which several previous witnesses, though no 

rhaps conclusively, had tended to establish against Hadoub, 
but which he had strenuously denied. "When his letter came, 
which it seems to have done some time after the inquiry was 
suspended, and then summarily frustrated by the Bishop's preci- 
pitate decision, it established that guilt incontestably, as may be 
seen by reference to the letter quoted above. 

There is evidently, we may further observe, no public opinion 
in Jerusalem, except such as the Bishop feels himself above. 
Everybody there knew Hadoub’s infamous character, and the 
shameless corruptions effected by Yacoob; but turpitude, if rich 
and powerful, is always safe. No infamy follows exposure, and 
no stories find their way home, save such as show well in the 
authentic columns of the London Jews’ and Church Missionary 
Societies. On this practical superiority to Turkish justice, a 
serviceable machine, which can ie put up and down like an 
umbrella, Hadoub probably reckoned when he closed his career 
of audacity by a violent burglary in concert with a gang of 
thieves. However, here he overrated the power or the impu- 
dence of his protector ; and we shall probably hear no more of his 
conversion, repentance, excommunication, ‘imperfect knowledge 
of Protestantism,’ and oscillations between the two communions 
under the hopes of matrimony. 

Among the weaker members of the court of investigation in re 
Hadoub, we may exemplify Mr. Crawford, as being apparently 
one on whom the episcopal thumb lies heavier than on most. 
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He spoke highly of the Jerusalem schools, as we have seen, in 
April, 1855; but in the followirg May adopted the elaborate 
condemnation of them by Mr. Cunningham, and again subse- 
agg impeached that inspector’s impartiality. In his letter to 
r. Hunt of September 3d, Mr. Crawford takes that forbearing 
gentleman to task for disrespectful language to the Bishop in a 
letter. He has since made and retracted a calumnious charge 
against Mr. Finn. Among the imputations which he complains 
of, as cast by Mr. Hunt on the Bishop, are the following; that 
‘ he (the Bishop) and Dr. Sandreczki had themselves, or by their 
‘ agents, wickedly tampered with witnesses, to prevent the truth 
‘ from coming to light, and that they had appointed a highly 
‘im i person to represent the Protestant community as their 
kodgibash,’ &c. Mr. Crawford does not attempt to deal with 
the former of these questions, which certainly seems morally 
proved against the Bishop and the Doctor; and, with regard to 
the latter question, merely asserts that it was not the Bisho 
who appointed him, but the Arabs. But how would he deal with 
the fact of the Bishop immediately appointing him dragoman to 
the bishopric, and screening him from justice, at the very moment 
when nothing else could have saved him from ruinous exposure 
in the Pasha’s court? But Mr. Crawford, and indeed all who 
write letters on the question, overlook its real point,—the injured 
rights of Issa the brother, who deposed, in the course of the 
inquiry, that his consent to the marriage was unwilling (Mr. 
Hunt, p. 23). No bishop, priest, deacon, or ‘ kodgibash,’ had any 
right to defeat, though they might use all their moral influence 
to dissuade, an engagement of marriage between A and B, 
simply because A is a vile character, however deeply they ry | 
be persuaded of B’s impending ruin. But if the guardian of 
have a legal veto, then the Bishop’s investigation, though it made 
A’s conduct clear as the light, and his righteous dealing as the 
noon-day, could have no possible power to set aside those grounds 
of objection which the guardian set up. The brother was clearly 
anxious to uphold his own rights, but fearful that by some 
manceuvre of Hadoub’s, and some collusion of the mother’s, they 
would be evaded; and though his veto was not, perhaps, given 
in form, yet the moral effect of his statement is the same as if it 
had been. He was anxious ‘an asylum’ should be found for his 
sister. Why was the matter so hurried on as to prevent the 
possibility of such an attempt? The Bishop sets the brother's 
words at nought, and in this assumes a power over-riding civil 
rights, precisely similar to that which he attributes to the rival 
Latin and Greek Patriarchs in their endeavour to check the 
’ flow of converts into his Church. Again, we say, Oh, that 
some one moderately expert in the rules of evidence, had 
Q 2 
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been at hand to assist the court! An ordinarily sharp attor- 
ney’s clerk would have been an acquisition to its counsels. 
A single ounce of law would have outweighed a pound of 
Protestantism. It is clear theoretically, that Issa, the guar- 
dian, might have summoned before the Pasha, or their proper 
consul, the Bishop, Mr. Klein, the dragoman Yacoob, and 
all others concerned in the conspiracy for the abduction of his 
sister. But he knew better than thus to fling good time and 
good money after bad. As regards the Pasha’s court, its law is, 
against influential adversaries, a mere bruised reed to pierce the 
hand of him who leans thereon. The Bishop had not then 
quarrelled with the British consul, so that there too he would 
have had as little hope. Our Bishop and his Protestant blue- 
bottles are too large flies to be caught, Issa might have thought, 
by the cobwebs of justice. 

To Mr. Hunt, however, the acknowledgments of human nature 
are due for the sacrifice of precious time, devoted to the cause of 
truth and honour. If he was unable to defeat injustice, he did 
what he could, and his voice was not raised in vam. His exer- 
tions in that cause have raised him to an eminence as a man 
equal to that which he has achieved as an artist. He was the 
‘good Samaritan’ when the ‘ Priest’ and the ‘ Levite’—not 
‘passed by on the other side,’ but—sided openly with the 
marauder upon virtue. Mr. Holman Hunt was evidently the 
heart and soul of the entire movement, which, though several 
others faithfully followed, no one else would so boldly have led. 

And now we come to the last shoot on this tree of ill-repute, 
the Jerusalem Episcopate—that which relates to the imprison- 
ment of Simeon Rosenthal. It is a well known proverb that 
‘ one man may steal a horse when another may not look over a 
‘ wall; but it is capable of the following variation, that the same 
person may steal one man’s horse, and yet may not look over 
another man’s wall. The episcopal visitations fall with hopeless 
impunity on those whose last hope of justice lies in the Pasha’s 
court; but when on a consul, backed by a British Foreign 
Office, and on all whom he is willing and entitled to protect, 
they are sure of an ultimate check. This branch of our subject 
is surrounded by a fringe of gossip, party rancour and personal 
littleness, which makes its complete elucidation at once a more 
tedious and a more repulsive task. We must, however, make 
the attempt. 

The present victim, Charles Simeon Rosenthal, appears to be 
a Prussian subject, originally a Prussian Rabbi, cal early con- 
vert of Mr. Nicolayson, by whom he seems to have been bap- 
tized seven years before Bishop Gobat reached Jerusalem. Tr, 
Macgowan, a British subject, whose name is by this time fami- 
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liar to our readers, charged this person, then agent and drago- 
man to one of the two Societies hereinbefore mentioned, with mis- 
—— of funds, before the British consul. Rosenthal 
appealed to the Prussian consul, whereupon the British consul 
committed him for contempt of court. The Prussian consul 
was away, and, we suppose to remedy a pressing grievance, 
requested the Sardinian consul to interfere in a matter which 
could not properly come under his cognisance. Rosenthal, the 
unhappy skittle of contending consular factions, set up by one 
to be bowled down by the other, suddenly found his enemy’s 
tactics altered. Dr. Macgowan resolved to ‘strike home;’ and 
accordingly went to England, and on his own ea-parte statement, 
without a hearing being given to the accused man, who was on 
his way to defend himself when the sentence was passed, obtained 
from the London Jews’ Society his dismissal from their service, 
‘ never again to be employed’—such were its temperate terms— 
‘ directly or indirectly, in any capacity, by the Society or any of 
‘its agents. From what we have by this time seen of that 
Society, we are disposed to congratulate Rosenthal, as an honest 
man, on having received the sole honour which it was in their 
= to bestow. Baron Bunsen, then Prussian ambessador 

ere, interposed to procure a reconsideration of the decision, 
but without avail. The Society ‘declined to pronounce on his 
(Rosenthal’s) guilt or innocence,’ and yet kept the above stigma 
affixed to hisname. They would not acquit or condemn,—they 
only meant to punish ; and it now turns out that the only persons 
condemned by their own act are themselves. Deneethel toonahe 
an action for libel against Dr. Macgowan; but the libeller re- 
turned to Jerusalem, beyond the jurisdiction of the court. There 
proceedings were recommenced, and, after dragging wearily 
through four years, taking the accused to England and back, 
and causing him in their mid-course the loss of his employment 
and the tarnish of his good name, were finished by the following 
complete retractation by Dr. Macgowan :— 


‘Having read, for the first time, Mr. Simeon Rosenthal's defence before 
the Sardinian consul, and found, on examination, that the charges brought 
against him are not supported by the evidence adduced, and that the 
answers to them by Mr. Simeon Rosenthal are satisfactory, I feel bound to 
declare, that Mr. Simeon Rosenthal is acquitted of the said charges, and 
cleared of the imputations which may have been cast on his character 
thereby. 

(Signed) ‘ EDWARD MacGowan, M.D,’ 

* Jerusalem, November 7th, 1853.’ 


Dr. Macgowan here seems to have been touched by a tran- 
sient sense of justice, for he at once wrote officially to the London 
Society to procure the re-employment of Rosenthal. He was 
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nsuccessful. The Local (Jerusalem) Committee alsc passed a 
minute exculpating Rosenthal of all the charges that had been 
made against him by Dr. Macgowan and others, and strongly 
recommending him to the London Society for re-engagement. 
But did the Society, upon this, erase from their records the 
iniquitous sentence above quoted, couched in language too arro- 
gant for infallibility itself, banning him in uum? We 
should be glad to learn that they did; but there is nothing to 
show it. Rosenthal, however, received employment as German 
dragoman to the British consulate, which at once re-established 
his character, and must have made blush any members of the 
London Society who were capable of blushing. Mr. Graham’s 
testimony here — some important facts; such as that, on 
his arrival in Palestine, he was met by Rosenthal, who was 
furnished with money by Dr. Macgowan for that purpose, and 
with letters recommending Rosenthal to him for employment ; 
that ‘much was then heard’—both from Dr. M. wal from the 
Jerusalem clergy—‘in Rosenthai’s favour, and nothing to his 
disadvantage ;’ that he was employed by Mr. Graham ‘in 
‘several matters in which integrity and judgment were required, 
‘and that in none of these did he disappoint his employer.’ 
Further, Mr. Crawford, on a vacancy occurring in the sexton’s 
office (we suppose at Christ Church, in Jerusalem), recommended 
Rosenthal for the appointment. 

The Local (Jerusalem) Committee then (1854) despatched him 
to the army in the Black Sea, defraying his expenses, with a 
view to his advancement and emolument. A situation worth 
£155 per annum was there offered him ; but his health compelled 
his return to Jerusalem, where Mr. Nicolayson and others found 
him a trusty and confidential servant, and where, Mr. Graham 
says— 

‘He enjoyed the respect of all the Protestants who were not in the pay 
or under the influence of the Bishop and Dr, Macgowan. Even from those 
gentlemen I do not remember having heard one word against him, till, at 
a meeting at Bishop Gobat’s, in the Hanna Hadoub case, Dr. Sandreczki 
objected to Mr. Rosenthal being put on his oath as a witness, lest he should 
peril his soul by swearing to what he knew to be false ; and the innuendoes then 
made were, at a subsequent meeting, converted into a direct charge, so 
circumstantial and scandalous that I ceased to have any communication 
with Rosenthal until I had fully investigated the affair, and ascertained its 
falsehood, and until the charge had been retracted in foto by Dr. Sandreczki 
and by the Rev. Mr. Crawford, whom Dr. Sandreczki gave as his authority 
for the statement he had made.’ \—Mr. Graham, pp. 27, 28. 


Thus was his character twice maligned, and twice cleared. 





1 ‘The subject-matter is too scandalous for publication ; but the original letters 
by Dr. S. and the Rev. Mr. C., substantiating the facts above mentioned, are in my 
possession.’ (Jbid. note.) 
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More than four years had passed since his first persecution, 
and Rosenthal maintained his credit with Jew and Christian, 
Briton and Pruss. His wife kept a thriving hotel, of good repute, 
at Jerusalem, where her husband was much pec do by persons 
of rank and consideration in various capacities, most fitly filled 
by one who knows several countries and speaks several languages. 
Among these is mentioned Col. J. W. Gordon, C.B., of the Royal 
Engineers, and many others, who testify to the exertion of the 
Rosenthals for the comfort and information of their guests (Mr. 
Graham, p. 28, notet). He was even so well thought of as to be 
chosen to represent the consul while absent or while at Jaffa. On 
this, however, a ‘memorial was addressed to the Foreign Office’ 
(not to Mr. Finn, the consul, to whom his own dragoman was 
surely primarily responsible), ‘ representing Rosenthal unworthy 
of being employed in the British consulate.’ The memorialists 
this time were the Bishop, and his Deacon Mr. Bailey, Dr. 
Macgowan, and his assistant Mr. Atkinson, against whom the 
aspersed man sought and obtained leave of fhe Foreign Office 
to bring an action for libel. Some attempts were made to turn 
him from his course, but in vain; and the Consular Court at 
Constantinople having been recently empowered to entertain 
such a cause, called on the defendants, including the Bishop, to 
give security for their appearance there. The Bishop, however, 
on this, set up a Prussian nationality, being, we believe, origin- 
ally a Swiss, and having since, as was supposed, been naturalized 
as a British subject. He also finds diocesan reasons for visiting 
Alexandria; and Dr. Macgowan was contemporaneously called 
by business to visit England. Mr. Finn, the watchful guardian 
of the rights of the Superior Court at Constantinople, on this 
attempt to elude its jurisdiction becoming apparent, forbids the 
defendant’s departure until security had been given. On this, 
the Prussian consul interferes, at the instance of the Bishop, who, 
it is said, wrote officially, and not merely arrests, but commits 
to prison Rosenthal, though —— to the British consul, on 
no other ground alleged than that he refused to withdraw his 
action against his libellers; lets no one see him, save once his 
son-in-law for medicine, threatens him with bread-and-water 
diet, and further, with banishment—a threat which, since it 
appertains to the Turkish Government alone to execute, we 
cannot but regard as a piece of insolent intimidation. Poor 
Rosenthal, unable to establish a clear nationality, but pursued 
by the Prussian consul when he seeks the defence of English 
law, as by the British previously when he claimed to be a 
Prussian, and, like the flying fish, obnoxious to enemies in either 
element, claims at last the protection of the Pasha as a Turkish 


subject. 
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This last surprising fact we learn from the subjoined extract 
from a letter published, we believe, in Bell’s Weekly Mes- 
senger :-— 


* Jerusalem, March 17. 
‘All is in uproar here. Poor Simeon Rosenthal has been in prison at 
the Prussian consulate since the 9th. He commenced (as sanctioned by 
the Foreign Office) a lawsuit against the four protesters, which the British 
consul sent up to Constantinople to be judged. The Bishop, in an official 
letter, called on Dr. Rosen, Prussian consul, to use Prussian authority to 
stop the lawsuit. Dr, Rosen called Simeon before him and threatened him 
with expulsion from Jerusalem if he should again repeat what (he said) was 
an offence against the Prussian consulate, 7. e. commence a lawsuit directly 
through the English consul, without passing through him, Simeon ex- 
plained that the business in hand concerned his office as British dragoman, 
and so, after more threatening, among which the consul told him, “ If you 
go to Constantinople, I'll fetch: you back,’”’ he was dismissed, A letter 
from Mr. Graham, recommending a clergyman to his hotel, had just arrived, 
and so next morning Simeon went off to meet him at Jaffa. During his 
absence, the Bishop sent a letter to the English consul, inclosing one from 
the Prussian consul to himself, saying that Simeon had given a verbal 
promise to desist from the prosecution, “ from which,” said his lordship, 
** you will see that the proceedings against me, &c., are at an end.” The 
English consul saw no such thing, and would not trust any such declara- 
tion, said to be extorted by threats by the very man (the Prussian consul, 
Dr. Rosen) who had, in November last, given the Bishop (who had sent it 
to the Foreign Office) a letter against Simeon, so bad, that he (the Prussian 
consul) was obliged to refuse to let the English consul see it. Providen- 
tially, not knowing this, the Bishop had made and sent Mr. Finn a trans- 
lation of it, and sent the original to Lord Clarendon. Simeon was at Jaffa 
nearly a week, during which time the petition against Mr. Finn was drawn 
up and sent off. On the Friday he returned, . The clergyman, named 
Owen, his wife, and son or nephew, seemed very much pleased with their 
lodging and hosts, but next day, Saturday, he went to call on the Bishop; 
was away several hours ; at last came back, without his wife, and instantly 
removed all their luggage to another hotel, whither the Bishop recom- 
mended them, saying “ his conscience would not allow him to stay after 
what the Bishop had told him.” The lady did not enter the house again, 
This was a dreadful blow to the reputation of the hotel, and almost broke 
their hearts, for they have gone to great expense to fit up a new house, 
and had no travellers all this season, and then came this, On Monday 
morning came a summons to the Prussian consulate; but Simeon was at 
Bethlehem. On ‘Tuesday the summons was repeated. He went. The 
consul required him to sign a paper, saying that he had promised to stop the 
rosecution, on which, in Simeon’s own words, “I rose, and said, No, Sir. 
never, never told you so.” He was put into prison, and has remained 
there ever since. For some days past his wife was not allowed to see him. 
This evening, not being well, he sent for his son-in-law, Mr. Bergheim, for 
medicine. Dr. Rosen did allow him to see him, but told him that no one 
is to be admitted. He threatens to keep him on bread and water. On 
Friday we were all thrown into great excitement by Mr. Deniss and Mrs, 
Simeon running in with a pencil note in Jewish. The following is Mr, 
Deniss’ written account :— 
* “ March 12.—On passing the Prussian consulate, I heard some voice 
calling me very urgingly. Scarcely had I time to look about to ascertain 
whence the voice came, when a towel fell down into the street, accompanied 
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by a verbal request, ‘ Please, take this to my wife immediately.” I hurled 
it into my pocket, and off [ ran according to request. 
(Signed) *“M. J. DENIss,” 


* (TRANSLATION.) 

*“ My pear Mr. BERGHEIM,—Let my wife leave her house. Let her 
know that they are about to banish me. Consul Rosen told me, if I do not 
whatever he requires of me, he will send me away from Jerusalem. I asked 
him who has aught against me? He replied, ‘ Because you have committed 
some illegal act.’ ] told him that I was not his subject, but a protégé ; 
I was a Turkish subject, and such I will remain. This, he says, ‘you may 
say afterwards.’ He prevents any one from coming to see me, and persists 
in saying he will banish me. Let my wife go immediately, and take 

vice. ‘“ Your poor father-in-law, 

‘ “ SIMEON ROSENTHAL.” 

‘The wife, children, &c., soon filled the British consulate, crying and in 
distraction. Some ran to watch the house, and see when he leit; some ran 
here and some there. Mr. Finn preseritly wrote a most serious remon- 
strance to the Bishop and others, Next day was as much an uproar as the 
day before. All our converts were in alarm; there were letters, petitions, 
and a large meeting, of which I will give you a report. But to all the 
Bishop replies, Simeon is not in prison on his account. Every day matters 
seem to get worse, and what will be the end we know not. His wife is 
distracted, and we are getting worn out, while letters and answers occupy 
us morning, noon, and night. Having written in vain to entreat the Prussian 
consul to tell what law her husband had broken, Mrs. Simeon yesterday 
wrote the following :— 


*“ March 16, 1858. 
‘* HonoureED Sir,—I yesterday sent you a letter. 1 entreat for the 
answer. I am ill with anxiety; be so merciful as to answer. 
(Signed) *“ AMELIA ROSENTHAL, 


**To Dr, G. Rosen, His Prussian Majesty’s consul, by the hand of 
Christina Rosenthal.” 
‘ To-day she got the following answer— 
‘ (TRANSLATION). 
‘© Jerusalem, March 17, 1858. 
*“In reply to your letters of yesterday, and the day before yesterday’s 
date, I believe I can do nothing better than refer you to your son-in-law, 
Mr. Bergheim, to whom I have taken pains to explain the affair of your 
husband, and who, as I hope, will give you information suitable to your 
powers of understanding. ‘If I am obliged to suppose that your power of 
understanding is not clearer than your husband’s, it seems to me that any 
discussion about Prussian law is as superfluous as unsuitable. I only add 
that your husband may immediately obtain his poe! by honestly an- 
swering the questions put to him. So that it is solely to his obstinate 
perseverance in disobedience and untruth that you have to ascribe it, if you 
and your children really are injured by his imprisonment. 
(Signed) “ G, Rosen. 
*“ To Mrs. Amelia Rosenthal, of this place.” 


‘She has written the following reply, and has as yet no answer. Bergheim 
knows no more than any of us, The consul has not shown him the 
questions, 

* © March 17, 1858. 

‘« HONOURED SIR,—Excuse me for not using Mr. Bergheim, my son-in- 
law, between you and me. I cannot cause him suffering on account of my 
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affairs. My own troubles are great enough, and he might unintentionally 
make some mistake in repeating what you said. I look to you as my 
consul, and beg your mercy to answer me, and tell me what law my 
hushand has broken. Also to entreat a copy of the questions my husband 
refuses to answer, that I may try if it is possible to persuade him to answer 
them. (Signed) “ AMELIA ROSENTHAL. 


‘“To Dr. G, Rosen, Consul of His Prussian Majesty in Jerusalem.” ’ 


Since this was written, the adjudication of Mr. Hornby, the 
consular judge referred to, has arrived, to the effect that Rosenthal 
was justified in commencing either a criminal or acivil suit against 
his libellers ; that the British consul’s court at Jerusalem was the 
proper place in which to initiate proceedings; and that on their 
contempt of his summons, the consul was right in placing the 
parties under a temporary arrest. 

But what reason is to be assigned, the reader may well 
wonder, for this inveterate persecution? Mr. Graham informs 
us that— 

‘Its great cause was the withdrawal by Rosenthal and his son-in-law, 
Mr. Bergheim, the banker, of their sons from the contamination of the 
Bishop’s Diocesan school. This offence was never forgiven; and the animo- 
sity it occasioned was increased by the circumstance of their both being 
leading promoters of, and subscribing largely to, the separate and indepen- 
dent school which was afterwards established. Then commenced the per- 
secution of Rosenthal in its bitterest form; every effort was made by the 
Bishop at Jerusalem, at Cairo, and elsewhere, by exerting his utmost 


influence upon travellers, to injure Mrs, Rosenthal’s hotel, which many 
consider the best in Jerusalem,’ 


The soreness which the Bishop felt at the failure of his school 
included the smart of a detected falsehood, or rather of that 
series of untrue representations which we have already exposed 
by comparison with facts. Mr. Hunt testifies to the unsound 
character of Reports for home perusal :— 


‘ My faith’ (he says, p. 6) ‘in the judgment and frankness of the mission- 
aries was destroyed by the nature of the reports of Jerusalem affairs pub- 
lished by them in the English missionary journals. ... My experience 
enabled me to understand how the humbler among the missionaries had 
to avoid steps of an independent character, and led me to feel the helpless- 
ness of the tradespeople in the congregation alone against any measure 
countenanced by the Bishop.’ 


Dr. Bonar bears independent and confirmatory testimony :— 


‘ It is a long time since I noticed an inaccuracy of statement which I 
could not account for in Bishop Gobat’s addresses. The numbers given 
by him as attending the Diocesan schools in Jerusalem are quite different 
from those given to myself and Mr. Cunningham.’ 


As regards the episcopal persecution of Rosenthal, he states :— 


‘When my friend Lady —— was on her way to Jaffa some time ago, 
she received a letter entreating her not to go to Simeon Rosenthal’s hotel 
in Jerusalem, but to go anywhere else! A Protestant hotel, kept by a 
converted Jew, a member of your own Church, was to be avoided! Lady 
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—— was surprised at the letter; she did not understand what it could 
mean ; but, meeting a friend of hers and my own at Jaffa, she showed it to 
him. He told her the state of things, and advised her to go to Rosenthal’s. 
She did so, and told me afterwards that she was in every way satisfied. 
Now, my lord, the converts know these things; they know that if they 
are thought to be unfriendly to the Bishop's school or measures, they are 
marked men ; that evil reports are circulated against them ; that letters are 
written to deprive them of their livelihood. How, then, can they regard 
those who thus treat them?’ 


Mr. Graham enumerates the following examples of similar 
oppression, arising out of the vexed question of the diocesan 
school (p. 15) :— 

‘ Mr. Bergheim, the banker, also a Jewish convert, was made to suffer in 
his business. 

‘ Mrs. Max, a washerwoman, the wife of a converted Jew, who subscribes 
10/7. a year to the separate school, had her washing taken from her. 

‘ Mr. A’Jacobson, the converted Jew, dismissed without cause (see p. 202), 


was grossly calumniated, for the sake of destroying his prospects in 
England. 


‘ Mr. Calman, the missionary and converted Jew, who is a member of 
the Local Committee, and who has also subscribed to the establishment of 
the separate school, has had his character so traduced, that the London 
Committee hesitate to send him back to his work in Jerusalem. 

‘ Mr. Nicolayson’s death has not protected him from the attacks of the 
Bishop and his followers.’ 


He adds in a further passage (at p. 30) :— 


* I do not envy the feelings of those who maligned him (Mr. Nicolayson) 
as unconverted in his life—converted only on his dying bed—or who 
denounced him as unsound in the faith ; or who, like Bishop Gobat, in his 
funeral sermon to Mr. Nicolayson’s own attached congregation, could not 
speak of his many virtues without adverting to what the Bishop, in that 
sermon, was pleased to call “the spots which stained the Christian cha- 
racter of the man.” ’ 


But the gross volley of personal calumnies which we encounter 
at this period of our progress among the facts, makes us turn in 
disgust from the task of picking up such dirty pellets. The 
unfair mode of their dissemination seal. however, be noticed. 
When they are challenged, ‘ privacy ‘jis claimed for them, whilst, 
at the same time, they are so carefully aimed and so studiously 
circulated as to have the worst effect of a public statement 
without its responsibility. They are as unmistakeably known as 
stage ‘ asides’ are distinctly audible. They steal into the ran- 
corous columns of the most implacable of our organs of bigotry, 
where any attempt to answer them is promptly and unscrupu- 
lously suppressed. Here is the private history of such a ‘ pri- 
vate ’ letter, given by Dr. Bonar (Mr. Graham, p. 73) :— 

* Mr. Crawford calls the Bishop’s letter, in the Record of 12th October, 
1857, a “ private” one. It was an official letter to Mr. Nelligan, as Secretary 


of the Jewish Committee in Dublin, acknowledging receipt of money, and 
had to be submitted to the numerous members of that Committee. tt was 
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printed and circulated in Ireland, and afterwards set for insertion to the 
Record (we have heard on the suggestion of a gentleman named Craw- 
ford—we trust not the Rev. Henry Crawford). Mr. Crawford may blame 
the imprudence or officiousness of the individual who sent it to the 
Record, but he cannot call it a private letter! Even though it were pri- 
vate, it vught to have been érue.’ 

The whole paper, from which the above is an extract, is 
headed— 


‘ Remarks by the Rev. Dr. H. Bonar on some of the statements in the 
Rev. Mr. Crawford’s Letter, published in the Record, on the 11th January 
last: Dr. Bonar’s Answer to which was refused insertion by the Editor of 
the Record.’ 

The coarse and poor artifice of having a party motive ready 
to impute to his opponents, we are sorry to see, characterises 
the language circulated by Bishop Gobat and his adherents. 
Thus the attempt was made, as shown in the famous ‘ Arab 
Protestant’ document, to represent the protests against the 
Hadoub marriage as merely a wish on the part of the European 
party to exercise undue censure upon the conduct and character 
of native Christians. It was afterwards sought to fix on it 
the character of a party quarrel between the German and 
English sections of the European community. (Mr. Graham, 
Appendix, No. XXIII.) To refute this spiteful and clumsy 
figment, we need but refer to the list of names of the sympa- 
thisers with the protest of Mr. Hunt, in which not only are 
German mixed with English names, but the large majority are 
German. Lastly, both in the case of the schools, and in that of 
Rosenthal, ‘ Tractarian’ motives are carelessly and copiously 
assigned to every challenger of the efficiency or moral purity of 
the former, and individually to Mr. Finn and his family, as 
regards the latter. Mr. Finn, who probably has little claim to 
the title, may console himself that he is called nothing worse. 
He escapes lightly from this war of aspersions and invectives, as 
compared with others. 

By word and deed, then, an accumulative evidence, it seems, 
proved that the Bishop has scandalized Christendom, abused the 
ear of the Church at home, divided his own communion, given 
a text to the scorner, and a theme of taunt to the infidel. He 
has endeavoured to bear rule by dint of overbearing arrogance, 
not by the influence of meekness. Of all the topics of discord 
which perpetuate estrangement between the disciples of the Cross 
on the spot where it stood, and prevent Jerusalem from being ‘a 
city that is at unity with itself,’ nothing so ruinously schismatical 
in its tendencies and results has ever been devised by the subtlest 
enemy to religion. No vexations of politics, no intrigues of 
Russia or of France, can ever harass the Catholic Church and 
impede the restoration of unity, like the disorders which ‘ come 
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from within and defile’ her. Oppression and persecution, vitu- 
peration and calumny, spiritual arrogance poh er into tem- 
poral despotism, all independence extinguished, all party-spirit 
fostered : such is the scene on which the curtain falls. 

Who will take the matter up and sift it by the rules of evidence? 
Who will conduct an impartial investigation? Dr. Bonar’s urgent 
appeal to the Bishop of Carlisle remains publicly unanswered. 
Long ago Mr. Graham a the London Jews’ Society to in- 
stitute an inquiry on the oo which personally affected 
him, but they refused. The Earl of Shaftesbury was similarly 
appealed to, and oe refused.! To the editor of the Record, in 
the columns of which Mr. Graham had been chiefly attacked, he 
addressed his defence, but its insertion was of course refused. The 
better for him; for if that print had inserted a retractation, who 
could have believed in its genuineness? The same noble earl, when 
acting as chairman this year to the meeting of the London Jews’ 
Society, publicly deprecated any allusion to the grave scandal 
resting upon its operations through the acts of Bishop Gobat. 
That Society, as every year comes round, puts its brazen trumpet 
to lips that proclaim the progress and prosperity of the ‘ Diocese’ 
of Jerusalem. Every convert is numbered on their returns, every 
case of a Jew buying a Testament, is rigorously noted. The 
Bishop’s reader, deacon, dragoman, are names familiar to their 
pages. They back him till he gets into the dirt, and then they 
back out of him. They contribute from 150/. to 200/. a year to 
the schools, which have become a proverb of infamy; they have 
gone on all the while receiving and publishing bubble statements 
of the efficiency, character, &c., of that institution ; and when its 
credit collapses, they decline all notice, give their money, we are 
to presume still, but ask no questions, and deprecate any. The 
pass on the responsibility to the ‘Jerusalem Diocesan Fund Com- 
mittee,’ and the jubilee passes over harmoniously. To exagge- 
rate every paltry gossip into a rumour, yi hazy circumstance 
into a telling fact, to trim up doubt into probability, and proba- 
bility into certainty, to tone down awkward incidents, to ma 
press impracticable statements, to admit the poison and exclude 
the antidote: this, it seems, is the way to work a Missionary 
Society for the conversion of the Jews—this is the way to show 
to them that be in error the light of truth, to the intent that 
they may return into the way of righteousness. 

y now, while these sheets are going to the press, we learn 
from an advertisement in several newspapers, not sam any report 
of proceedings, which though demanding publicity, nay, frivolous 
without it, have been kept studiously private, that at a meeting 





1 Mr. Hunt would have refrained from publishing, had not the same noble lord, 
to whom the evidence as collected by him was sent, declined all action in the matter, 
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of the Committee of the Jerusalem Diocesan Fund, on the 16th 
of June, a resolution was passed, complaining of the ‘ aspersions’ 
cast, not by, but on, Bishop Gobat. Truly we may say, 


£ Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas.’ 


The Committee further state that, after ‘ searching inquiry,’ 
there is no foundation in the facts, ‘ when duly explained,’ for 
those assertions; and conclude with a vote of ‘ undiminished 
confidence’ in Bishop Gobat. They also promise a pamphlet, 
which has since come out, precisely in time to be too late for 
any notice here. 

t may at once be said, that the mode of the ‘ inquiry’ itself 
condemns the conclusions arrived at. Whatever + ny) og as- 
suming for the moment the doubt which the Committee affect, 
may prove to be, this was not the way to deal with them; nor 
was the Committee a tribunal antecedently unprejudiced, and 
sufficiently impartial to set at rest questions which seriously 
implicate the credit of every one of its members. It is as if the 
sitting members of constituencies charging them with bribery 
and corruption, should form themselves into a committee to 
consider the charge. To whatever the alleged ‘inquiry ’—as 
clandestine as some of the nefarious acts which it had to 
consider—may be found to amount, it has clearly been managed 
without seeking the evidence of those witnesses whose words 
have set the world in a blaze of indignation, Mr. Holman Hunt, 
Mr. Graham, Dr. Bonar, and Dr. Sim. 

And now we have gone through the more public and crying 
facts of this complicated and distasteful affair; but there are 
various minor complementary scandals on which we have been 
unable to dilate, or even to touch. The examination of the 
whole is like nothing so much as that of a drop of dirty water by 
a microscope. There appears the Sandreczki scandal, the Craw- 
ford scandal, the Macgowan libel, the dragoman’s corruption, 
the Rosenthals’ persecution, and then emerges the great Gobat 
scandal itself, a strange creation, with many members, stomachs, 
and mouths, and, 

‘ Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows all the rest,’ 


and becomes itself the envelope of all. Of the state of feeling in 

‘Jerusalem fewer traces reach us than if this tyranny were exer- 
cised in the meanest and remotest dependency of the British 
Crown ; but those which transpire are painful enough. There, 
the facts, as we have set them forth, are known clearly enough, 
and that knowledge is embittered by the further consciousness 
that there is a clique of bigots at home bent on denying their 
truth, and industrious in suppressing the proof of them, of which 
we expect the pamphlet alluded to as tvo recently published for 
our notice, will furnish a conclusive example. 





Art. V1I.— Catholic Antidotes. By Rev. W. E. Heyaare, M.A. 
London: Masters. 


In bygone days no subject was handled without an endeavour 
to exhaust it. Each chronicler of his monastery or of his country 
conscientiously began his history at the very beginning, 7. e. 
with Adam. Each writer of a theological treatise felt it neces- 
sary to pass in review not a few of the first principles of theo- 
logy. Every topic, in short, was deduced and developed usque 
ab ovo; because, when books were scarce, little Neat. could 
be taken for granted, and each book had to discharge many of 
the functions of a library. Our own age, with its teeming press, 
its rapid locomotion, its cheap post, its wide dissemination of 
fundamental ideas, is naturally impatient of unnecessary repeti- 
tions. The monograph, devoted to the elucidation of a particular 
point of doctrine or of criticism, and dismissing all antecedent or 
— matter, is a feature of modern, perhaps especially of 

erman theological literature. Clearness and brevity are, or 
ought to be, its advantages; it is liable to the charge of one- 
sidedness or superficiality. 


* Presto é bene 
Non si conviene.’ 


But in truth, whatever be its faults or its virtues, it is a creation 
of the age, and Mr. Heygate adopts it, not probably as thinking 
it the best for a very vast subject, but as wishing to be read by 
a generation which will only read on its own terms. 

It is due to Mr. Heygate to bear this in mind. For the range 
of subjects to which he addresses himself within a somewhat 
narrow compass, is a little alarming. In our own days Mr. Goode 
has written three dreary volumes on the Rule of Faith; 
Mr. Macnaught, erroneously, and Mr. Lee, ably, but both at 
some length, on the subject of Inspiration; Mr. Mozley, with 
more grace and eloquence than orthodoxy, on the question of 
Baptismal Regeneration ; writers whom it would be beyond our 

wer to enumerate, on the Atonement; and Father seed lia 
in true medieval style upon the Immaculate Conception. The 
modern literature of the Sacraments would of itself fill a respect- 
able library. Yet, in a volume of less than 200 pages, Mr. 
Heygate is discussing each of these very various points; but 

to exhibit their relation to the premises by which the Creed 


y 
onl 
of Caristendom must be at present maintained. He is, perhaps, 
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a little dry—his arguments are elliptical, and his book wears the 
appearance, at places, of having tumbled out into life prematurel 
from the note-books in which it originally grew. But the boo 
itself must have cost him considerable Aon and it is a real 
boon to the Church, as the subject to which it directs attention 
is of the greatest importance. 

After remarking that other members of the Church of England 
besides those who cling peculiarly to her Catholic elements, are 
constantly pained and dumak by the able promulgation and 
maintenance of some new and startling error within the commu- 
nion of their Church, he proceeds :— 


‘The following pages are an attempt to direct persons to a remedy for 
this evil. to an antidote which will either prevent error by anticipation, 
or remedy it subsequently by correction,’—P. xvi, 

The existence of the evil does not admit of dispute. Some 

ears since it might have been said that Rationalism, at least in 

ngland, was but a theological bugbear, and that the strong 
sense of the nation was more imperious than the logic which 
would deduce it irresistibly from the premises of ultra-Protes- 
tantism. But since the publication of Mr. Maurice’s Theo- 
logical Essays, of Mr. Macnaught’s work on Inspiration, and 
— of the Commentaries on 8. Paul’s Epistles, by Messrs. 

owett and Stanley,—Evangelicals themselves have been fore- 
most to proclaim the energy and extent of an evil with which 
they are at the same time utterly unable to cope, except by 
weapons of denunciation and abuse. Mr. Heygate proposes to 
them a more excellent way :— 


‘ This antidote [to rationalism] is partly a direct appeal to the Creed of 
the Primitive Church, and partly an exhibition of certain Catholic doc- 
trines and actions, as irreconcilable with particular errors, and as an 
intended safeguard against them.’—P. xvi. 


Any man does good service who insists upon the appeal to 
antiquity. Ultra-Protestantism, Rationalism, the intellectual 
Epicureanism of the day—and we must add, Roman Catholicism 
—are against it. The labour of inquiry is doubtless distasteful to 
a large number of well-meaning persons ; and we are familiar 
with stories of Exeter Hall orators, who have claimed and 
received applause on the ground of their ignorance of the Fathers. 
To elevate want of education into a principle and a virtue, is 
certainly an adroit proceeding for those who are uneducated, and 
who dread the loss of influence which may follow on the dis- 
covery. A more respectable objection is that which connects 
itself with a fear of putting a stop to the progress of theological 
science. But antiquity does not proscribe modern criticism, 
Provided only that no additions be made to the essentials of the 
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faith, as by modern Roman development, and nothing be taken 
from it, as by religionists of an opposite tendency, the principles 
of antiquity may be recognised side by side with the utmost 
activity of thought and investigation. Mr. Heygate discusses at 
length, and as we think successfully, the objection that antiquity, 
if resorted to, leads men to Rome (pp. xx—xxvi. Intr.), but he 
dismisses somewhat summarily the yet more usual fallacy, ‘ that 
‘any man can prove anything out of the Fathers, and that they 
‘are too discordant to be of  S service as witnesses.’ Certainly 
this objection is most frequently urged by those who are entirely 
ignorant of the Fathers, or who know what they know of them 
at second hand. Thus, as our readers will recollect, it was 
brought forward somewhat conspicuously last year, during the 
course of the debate on the Divorce Bill, by a high authority in 
the House of Lords. Of course there are contradictory proposi- 
tions to be found in so vast a literature as that of the ancient 
Church. Of course there are many propositions apparently, but 
not really, contradictory. The Fathers state both sides of truth, 
as a rule, very fearlessly, and by isolating their language from its 
context, you may represent as antagonistic, expressions which 
are in the highest degree harmonious. ‘This is at least equally 
the case with Holy Scripture; and it cannot at any rate be 
denied, that the Fathers do, on the whole, represent one common 
atmosphere—almost one habit of thought on sacred subjects— 
common, we mean, to Greeks and Latins, to the schools of 
Antioch and of Alexandria, to literal and mystical commentators, 
to writers so distant from each other in country and associations 
as, e.g. S. Chrysostom and Tertullian, or in the date of their 
appearance upon the arena of the Church, as the sub-apostolic 
S. Clement Romanus, and his successor, 8. Gregory. The 
greatest dissimilarities between Fathers are surely less than those 
which separate the Old Testament from the New, or the Fathers 
from modern ultra-Protestants, or, much more, ultra-Protestants 
from each other. We say nothing of the possible application of 
the hasty dictum of the Bishop of London to the canon of the 
New Testament, or to the proof of the doctrine of the ever- 
blessed Trinity. It was uttered, perhaps, in the heat of debate ; 
and might be passed over as what it is, an obiter dictum, did 
it not betray to our opponents a very fundamental principle 
not only of Anglicanism, but, as we submit, of Revelation itself, 
only to get rid of a troublesome argument, which could not 
otherwise have been met but by severe ene, 

We say a ‘ fundamental principle of Revelation.’ For how 
can we prove the canon of the New Testament to be what it 
claims to be, if antiquity is to be thus contemptuously aban- 
doned? No man in his senses would say that internal evidence 

NO, Cl.—N,S. R 
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could suffice to prove the books of the New Testament to differ 
from the workseof the Apostolic Fathers as inspired from unin- 
spired compositions, or that each book of the New Testament 
carries within it palpable evidence of its inspiration.’ But the 
express statements of the Fathers upon this subject will be 
easily disposed of by a resource peculiar, we believe, to contro- 
versialists of our own age. It is assumed, whenever the assump- 
tion is needed, that the Fathers used language on the most 
sacred subjects without restraint upon hyperbole or figure, with- 
out any adequate sense of the responsibilities of language, 
almost without any conscientiousness at all. They are said to 
speak rhetorically, whenever what they say goes beyond the 
purpose and tenets of those who desire to claim their names 
without submitting to their teaching. Doubtless, at times the 
Fathers are rhetorical; and it would be little less than dishonest 
to claim an apostrophe to a departed friend which might occur 
at the close of a funeral panegyric, as proving that the fervid 
orator habitually invoked the Saints. But when, in the midst of 
a grave doctrinal treatise, a writer uses strong language—which 
concentrates and reiterates what he had said before—the natural 
inference is, that he is calling attention to his real meaning, in a 
manner calculated to impress his readers, not with his volubility 
of language, but with the seriousness and substance of his 
teaching. It is possible to evade the adverse testimony of any 
writer, by describing as rhetoric or hypothetical language any 
body of phraseology which militates against what you wish to 
find in him. A recent Bampton lecturer had the boldness to 
apply this method of elimination to Hooker.’ An able writer on 

aptism has recently employed it to get rid of the incubus of the 
vast body of ancient language on the subject of regeneration 
conveyed by that Sacrament.’ It is just as much, and just as 
little, applicable to what is said by the Fathers on the questions 
of inspiration of Scripture, or on the Deity of our Lord and 
Saviour. Their language will only appear rhetorical to those 
who, not possessing the gift of faith, cannot bring themselves to 
imagine that there is so much to be said about supernatural 
realities by those who see them. In any case, if their rhetorical 
tendency makes the ancients untrustworthy on such subjects as 
Baptism and the blessed Eucharist, they are equally unsafe 
guides when they speak, as they often do, with such force and 
beauty on the unity and inspiration of Holy Scripture. 

And here it is that we complain, with Mr. Raven, of the 





1 Mr. Heygate seems a little to overstate his case in page 3. The obvious general 
use ps in the New Testament must limit its meaning in 2 Tim. iii. 16. 

° e’s Bampton Lectures, p. 173, note. 

§ Cf. Mozley on Baptism. Introd. sub fin. 
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conduct of the (so called) Evangelical clergy. Doubtless, they 
strive to love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and to advance 
His kingdom and His glory. At any rate, they have more zeal 
for His cause, than knowledge of the means by which it is to be 
sustained and promoted. They were wae he the other day, at 
Liverpool, by Mr. Macnaught’s attack upon the inspiration of 
the Word of God. At Oxford, they preach energetically, with 
whatever success, against Mr. Jowett’s denial of the atonin 

work of Christ. In London, they are struggling to defend 
Eternal Punishment against the sublimated and shadowy dicta of 
Mr, Maurice. They have neither part nor lot, at Lampeter, with 
the ‘ Rational Godliness’ of Mr. Williams ; nor with the bitter 
unbelief of Dr. Donaldson, at Cambridge. Their organs pro- 
claim incessantly that rationalism is eating into the very vitals 
of the Church of England. If so, we ask who is to blame but 
themselves? For years have they been industriously employed 
in destroying (with whatever good intentions) the defences of the 
a | of God, and now they wonder that her enemies have not 
delicacy sufficient to keep them from entering at the breach. 
For years they have been struggling with all their energies to 
make good the premises of Rationalism, and now they are terrified 
that others take them at their word and pass on to the con- 
clusion. Do they suppose that those who have been all their 
lives learning to undervalue antiquity, will suddenly revere and 
uphold it sufficiently to maintain that supremacy of Scripture 
which, in the long run, cannot be maintained without it? Do 
they imagine that men who have been taught, again and again, 
that Sacraments are signs—that they are not mysteries—and 
that mysteriousness is characteristic rather of false systems than 
of the Gospel—will ever continue to think of and to worship the 
Ever-Blessed Trinity, and the Divine Person of our Holy Re- 
deemer, with the worship and the thoughts of an Athanasius or 
an Hilary? Is the first chapter of S. John to be read by the 
light of Catholic tradition, and the third with the glosses of 
Beza and Calvin, and the sixth under the guidance of a Zwingli 
or Worso; and yet are the faculties of unchastened, unsubmissive 
criticism which are trained by the Reformer of Zurich never to 
exercise themselves on those portions of the Divine Evangelist 
where the soul has been taught by ancient teachers to hear 
meekly, and to receive with pure affection? Is the individual to 
believe thoroughly in his perfect competency to decide the sense 
of Scripture,—to sit in Ss on its teaching in detail and on 
the whole, and yet to pause when he is invited to consider 


- whether or no the Book of Genesis and the Acts of the Apostles 


were constructed by a later age, out of documents originally 
heterogeneous,—whether the Pentateuch is or is not a creation of 
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the age of Josiah,—whether Joshua is a consistent account of the 
conquest of Canaan,—whether or no the Chronicles were written 
in the interests of a selfish sacerdotalism,—how far Jonah is 
historical, or Daniel genuine, or Isaiah and Zechariah uncritical 
fusions of poems, originally distinct in date and authorship, into 
single books,—or how far the most recent Tiibingen theories of 
the origin of S. John’s Gospel, or of the Pastoral Epistles, are 
entitled to serious consideration,—or if the ethics of the Psalter 
be throughout defensible,—or whether the Song of Solomon and 
the Book of Esther, when literally interpreted, are profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness? We do not say that these questions are not to be fully 
and fairly faced. God forbid! But it is certain that the tone of 
a mind which is moulded in an anti-sacramental system, to 
ignore and to depreciate antiquity on principle, to suspect and 
dislike mystery in revelation, to sympathise with negative con- 
clusions, where they are possible, a to avoid positive ones,— 
to make Scripture say as Tittle as possible, instead of as much as 
faith would desire and deserve,—it is certain that the tone of 
such a mind is more or less rationalistic in germ, and will 
approach these and like questions with a secret bias towards the 
side of rationalistic conclusions. Puritanism has had many 
years and large opportunities for sowing the wind: it has begun 
to reap the whirlwind; and it would fain treat its own creation, 
the child of its own thoughts and sympathies, as a portent and 
an abortion, with whose parentage it had no concern, and towards 
whom it could only have feelings of terror and of hatred. It 
would disown, or even fasten upon others, the inevitable results 
of habits of mind and of theological principles which itself has 
been mainly instrumental in forming and putting forward. 

This is said not in bitterness, but in sincere sorrow. The 
error of the (so-termed) Evangelical school, can yield triumph 
to none who have at heart the holy cause of our Lord and 
Saviour. But it is easy to observe in that party, two elements 
utterly heterogeneous. Numbers there are, who, believing that 
the positive side of the theory in question is a full and fair 
representation of the religion which eighteen centuries ago was 
brought from heaven, feed their souls upon the truths which it 
does proclaim, to their sanctification and peace. They value it 
not for what it denies, but for what it asserts; but to others, 
alas! it is clear that the attractiveness of the theory lies mainly 
in its negative phase. To many minds at the present day, the 
great recommendation of the religion of Venn and Wilberforce 
(if, indeed, the modern school can in any true sense claim son- 
ship from names so revered and cherished) is, not the hold upon 
truths which link the soul in vital communion with our ascended 
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Saviour; but the possession of a theory which is a negation, not 
merely of Roman, but of ancient Christianity. For the time 
the negative and positive adherents of the school act side by 
side; but while these are pressing up the sides of the Holy 
Mountain, and only not ilies more, because, as yet, owing 
to prejudices of education or whatever cause, more has not been 
vouchsafed to them; their comrades are as manifestly looking 
downwards, and will close with the first teacher who can per- 
suade them that it is possible to combine with allegiance to the 
Gospel, the belief of one dogma less than is required by their 
present creed. It is easy, in short, to predict the disintegration 
of the party, whenever such a solvent as the question of inspira- 
tion shall have been fairly thrust upon the English mind, and it 
becomes plain to honest men, that they must either accept pre- 
mises which will lead them to new conclusions, or, alas! retreat 
es a belief which has hitherto been the hope and stay of their 
souls, 

To Roman Catholicism, now that it is committed to the 
principle of development, antiquity is a standing bugbear: and 
the ‘living Church’ of modern controversialists supersedes that 
laborious and anxious reference to the past which we find in 
the pages of Bellarmine and Baronius. It is usual with modern 
defenders of the Roman position to represent the appeal to anti- 
quity as merely an extension of the field of private judgment, 
and as identical in principle with the invitation to each man to 
form for himself his own religion from Scripture. Of course, if 
it were seriously supposed that the Catholic Church of Christ 
spoke cecumenically at Trent, the reference to councils and 
writers who are on all hands held to represent the mind of early 
ages would become an archeological rather than a practical 
question; although we should be still concerned to explain how 
a Divine Authority could add to what had been - once for 
all." It is mere trifling to hope that antiquity will only yield a 
religion for the learned. The question is not whether the whole 
body of Christians ought to study the Fathers. It is whether 
the Fathers or modern Roman councils and writers are safer guides 
to the sense of the Church Catholic, for those who have the 
responsibility of teaching and guiding souls. In either case 
these are matters of opinion as well as matters of faith ; in either 
case, therefore, the individual judgment is appealed to, although 
Rome may have decided much which antiquity leaves open. But 
while in deferring to the sense of an ancient council or a writer, 
confessedly representative of the yet undivided Church, you bow 
to an authority whom Greek, Roman, and Anglican alike revere ; 





1 The case of an opposition between Scripture and a council really cecumenical 
cannot be supposed. 
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the modern Roman doctor or synod represents at best the isolated 
tradition of his communion—isolated not less from the reformed 
West than from the mighty and unyielding fabric of the Eastern 
Church, and the stereotyped never-changing outline of Eastern 
tradition. 

Mr. Heygate is no optimist—indeed his book almost reads as 
if written in low spirits; and we think that he is disposed to 
underrate the extent to which the Church of England may be 
fairly held to represent her peculiar principle. That she is a 
precise reproduction of the ancient Church, or of any one BY i- 
mitive period, it would of course be impossible to state broadly : 
nor is it forgotten, that in matters affecting the Eucharistic Ser- 
vice, and our relations to the state, ‘the influence of foreign 
‘ reformers, the tyrannous will of Henry VIII., and other like 
‘influences, have left us crippled and maimed.’ Mr. Heygate 
complains especially of the displacement of the prayer of obla- 
tion; and to those who have felt the beauty of the Gregorian 
canon, or of the still integral act of consecration and oblation in 
King Edward’s first book, the disjecta membra of the same great 
action in our modern service may suggest a passing feeling of 
regret. It must be confessed that in this respect we have lost 
liturgically, although Mr. Freeman may be expected, in his 
forthcoming volume, to maintain, with his usual ability, that 
we are material gainers by this as by every other change. 
Without venturing to anticipate him, we may suggest that in 
one point of view, the present prayer of oblation does acquire by 
its position in the English Liturgy, a significance which it would 
lose if, in accordance with ancient usage, it should recover its 
original connexion with the act of consecration. It has become 
possible to offer and present ourselves, our souls, and bodies to 
the majesty of the Eternal Father, because an union has already 
been entered into with the holy and hallowing manhood of the 
One Mediator, in the act of communion; and accordingly, all 
honour and glory is rendered to the Father Almighty, not only 
by Him, but with Him, through whom alone such real praise and 
oblation can be duly tendered. In short, the sacrifice of the 
people is in its true place, as it appears to us, when after partici- 
pation of the Eucharistic Species, they can be associated, not b 
an intention or hypothesis, but in virtue of an actual unity, wit 
the Eucharistic Picomtadion to the Eternal Father of the body 
— blood, the life, passion, and infinite merits of His sinless 

n. 

The other point which Mr. Heygate illustrates }is the interde- 
pendence and connexion of Christian doctrines. That relations 
exist between truth and truth, and that, in many cases, Divine 
Revelation enables and intends us to determine and adjust them, 
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would be generally admitted. Indeed, the natural course of 
theological investigation, with respect to any proposition claiming 
to be a portion of revealed truth, 1s first to examine the authority 
upon which it rests in Scripture as interpreted by antiquity, and 
then to observe its apparent attitude towards those other truths 
which we already know to lie above, beneath, and around it. 
Truth being above us, and necessarily mysterious, because a 
Revelation of the Infinite, it may of course ee n that portions 
of Divine Revelation may seem to us either to have no relations 
towards each other, or even to be directly antagonistic. While, 
therefore, we may not be disappointed or perplexed at an inade- 
quate answer, we are right in asking the question, whether any, 
and, if any, what relations exist between the various portions of 
Christian doctrine—since, in many cases, the reply is a valuable 
stimulus and guide to faith. 

Our English divines are, as a rule, men of authority rather 
than men of system. They content themselves with the appeal 
to the law and to the testimony, and less frequently address 
themselves to the rationale of Christian dogma. Hooker, in this 
respect, stands out in majestic contrast to his contemporaries and 
successors; his manly and religious mind was impregnated with 
the thoughts and reasonings of the philosophical Eastern theolo- 
gians of the fourth century, and with the writings of the great 
schoolmen ; and his account of the connexion between the Sacra- 
ments and the Divine Incarnation is, as a whole, an unrivalled 
piece of philosophic theology. Even Hooker aliguando dormitat, 
great as he is; and it may be said, without presumption, that 
his account of the Eucharist would have been more complete, had 
he consulted the analogy of the faith and its requirements, rather 
than the then dominant authority of the Institutes of Calvin. The 
unabstract, unphilosophical temper of the English mind, the 
strong reaction from a scholasticism which had often misled its 
generous votaries, the indisposition peculiar to times of urgent 
controversy, to venture for a moment off the vantage-ground of 
authority—have impressed our national divinity in general with 
a remarkable insensibility to the interrelations of dogma; and 
the fact is sometimes admitted, and treated as matter for congra- 
tulation, as if it were to be accounted for by reference to the 
undeniable instinct of genuine piety, which fears to think or 
speak hastily of God, the more clearly it realizes his presence, 
and trembles to fetter, and, it may be, to obscure his disclosures 
of Himself with systems and phrases of earthly origin. 

Certainly we may hope that, during the last century and since, 
the English mind has, through God’s good grace and mercy, been 
saved from unbelief through its peculiar incapacity for pases | 
the sequence of doctrine. It will hereafter, perhaps, be recorde 
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as a remarkable fact, that numbers of Englishmen within and 
without the Church have believed strongly and intelligently in 
the Incarnation, while denying Sacramental Grace. They have 
happily failed to perceive, not merely the parallelism of the 
evidence for these truths, but that (if we may reverently say so) 
the Sacraments stand to the Incarnation in the relation of a hand 
to the body, and that to deny their efficacy is to isolate the main 
trunk of Christian doctrine from the human soul by removing the 
channels and media of a real interest in it. Accordingly, in 
France and Germany, upon a denial of the Sacraments, the Incar- 
nation is first treated historically, and then denied. And the 
earlier ny of this fatal descent is observable in the impatience 
with which even religious writers think and speak of the fences 
raised around the doctrine of the Incarnation by the Church of the 
Athanasian and Leonine age, and in the popular sentiments about 
the (so-termed) Athanasian Creed. The Incarnation, apart from 
the Sacraments, which bring it into living and felt contact with 
our actual life, and subordinate its historical aspect to its present 
and practical importance, would have been exposed anywhere but 
in England to imminent risk of being utterly denied ; it has been 


saved, under God, in a great measure through the inconsequent 


and unphilosophical character of Engiish divinity. 

On the other hand, this feature of English religious thought 
operates to prevent recognition of truths which follow imme- 
diately on what is already admitted. Men fail to see that they 
believe what is only a portion of a creed, and that what they 
believe suggests the importance of what they hold to be doubtful 
or matter of opinion. Doubtless, where faith is perfect, its entire 
object-matter is present to the soul with a living energy which 
supersedes all mere ratiocination and inference. When we see an 
entire body, we do not laboriously reflect that each portion of it 
is the correlative of something else. The sight of the whole 
supersedes this slow effort to analyse the relations and import- 
ance of the parts. But Mr. Heygate reminds us that we may 
thus light upon practices and arguments in antiquity which deter- 
mine with clearness and precision the faith of the ancient Church. 
‘Thus, the practice of reserving the Eucharist proves a real belief 
in the efficacy and perpetuated effect of consecration; while 
Theodoret’s arguments against Eutichianism could not have been 
sanctioned by a body which believed in Transubstantiation. 
Thus Infant Baptism presupposed Original Sin as its necessary 
explanation; and, as Mr. Jowett implies, the atonement could 
not have been doubted while it was fenced by the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice ; and Absolution asserts implicitly the gravity of the 
penalties which follow upon unforgiven sin. It is characteristic 
of the fabric of Christian theology to oppose a practice or a rite 
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to the surging wave of adverse criticism, and to shelter the 
doctrines which such rite or practice may embody from the rude 
and untutored hearts of men at large, who are so little morally 
fitted for religious investigation. Thus the Atonement was 
guarded by one aspect of the Eucharist, the Incarnation by 
another, the Fall by Baptism, the Special Providence of God by 
continued prayer, the inspiration of Scripture by its use in the 
services of the Church, the power of Christ’s cleansing blood by 
the rites of Absolution. And where the hold upon the outwork 
has been swept away or been yielded, the concession has ever 
failed to propitiate the opponents of faith, or to arrest their 
advance upon the citadel of Christian doctrine beyond it. We 
have indeed heard it suggested that the Immaculate Conception 
was projected as a new barrier which might meet and engage the 
tide of advancing unbelief at a point as remote as possible from 
the centre of Christian doctrine. But human expedients may 
not be thus grafted upon a divine religion ; nor does the Incar- 
nation need other defences than those which have been divinely 
authorized ; nor can anything atone to the defenders of the _Imma- 
culate Conception for the renunciation which it involves of the 
authority of antiquity, or for the change which, as the Bishop of 
S. David's has recently pointed out, it has unquestionably effected 
in the principles of the Roman Church ;’ nor, in short, could any 
measure have been devised more favourable to the advance of 
continental infidelity. 

Mr. Heygate is at unnecessary pains, as it appears to us, in 
resting his opposition to that unhappy dogma upon its incom- 

atibility with the prevalent opinion current in the ancient 

hurch, upon the subject of Original Sin. This only amounts to 
showing that it could not have been generally held then; whereas it 
is notorious that four years ago it was no part of the faith of the 
Roman Church. His happiest effort is the ‘ Essay on the rela- 
tion of the Eucharistic Sacrifice to the Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment.’ We must extract one passage, as more than any other 
characteristic of the writer whom many of our readers will 
gratefully remember as the author of ‘Sermons on the Care of 
the Soul’ :— 

‘It is far too common to confine the atonement to the death of Christ 
on the cross, which is indeed the crowning act of his vicarious sufferings, 
although not of our justification, for which the Resurrection was necessary 
(Rom, iv. 25), but which was preceded by acts in each and all of which the 
ancient Church, and devout minds in all ages, guided and encouraged by 
Scripture, have acknowledged redemption. The fast of Christ for man’s 
greediness: His humiliation for man’s pride; His poverty for our love of 
this world; His Gethsemane for man’s Eden; His betrayal for our 





1 Charge, 1857, Appendix. 
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falsehood; His forsaken estate for our forsaking of God; His meekness 
for our anger; His bonds for our lawlessness; His silence for our 
excuses; His stripes for our deserving of stripes; His condemnation that 
we might not be condemned; and other like saving acts, which bring the 
colour of shame into our cheeks, and tears into our eyes, are all parts of 
that vicarious suffering whereby the original and actual sins of men are 
forgiven; and the Crucifixion itself was not simply a death, but a death 
which redeemed man in his various members; and by its crown of thorns, 
nails, and thirst,—by its manifold und unspeakable agonies, atoned for our 
various and unspeakable sins. —P. 76, 


Equally noteworthy is his correction of Archbishop Magee’s 
meagre treatment of the objection that there could be no imagin- 
able connexion between the death of an animal and the remis- 
sion of sin (p. 77). But space obliges us to refrain from doing 
more than commend Mr. Heygate’s book to the attention of our 
readers. More perhaps is due to suggestive books than to books 
of information; and Mr. Heygate, while full of matter, is a very 
suggestive writer. He propels his readers into ranges of thought 
which lie far beyond those which he actually traverses ; and if, 
as in his discussion on Predestination, he is occasionally meagre, 
what he does say is much to the purpose. His book, we fear, is 
not likely to fall into the hands of those who have most to learn 
from it. Our countrymen at Cawnpore would have thankfully 
escaped the Sepoys by taking refuge, had it been possible, 
behind the defences of the Residency at Lucknow. But in the 
things of faith men are generally less wise than in matters of 
sense and time. Nor do we expect even a majority of our 
evangelical brethren to reconsider their contempt for the prin- 
ciple of antiquity in the light of its results, or to fall back upon 
a position which would dissociate them from reasoners and con- 
sequences, with which their prayers and earnestness have no 
legitimate connexion. Good will have been done if sound 
Churchmen are led to prove more searchingly the real principles 
of their creed ; and to take their stand with increased resolution, 
intelligence, and thankfulness, upon a basis which sufficed for 
their pious forefathers—which will protect them from Rationalism, 
and which will not lead them to Rome. 
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Azt. VIII.—The Declaration of the Six Scottish Bishops. 


Since the publication of our last Number, there has been a meet- 
ing of the Scottish Episcopal Synod; an event which, we believe, 
took by surprise a large portion of the Scottish clergy and laity, 
who had imagined that nothing of the sort was to take place 
before the usual yearly meeting in September. Much as we 
regret, on many accounts, that the idea of postponement was not 
carried out, we are not blind to the difficulties of the position 
in which the six Bishops found themselves placed. ‘The excited 
state of a portion of the laity, who appear to have wished for 
some repression of the Bishop of Brechin’s teaching without so 
solemn a proceeding as a judicial trial; the fancied danger of 
a disruption between the northern and southern dioceses, or of a 
secession on the part of some of the lay impugners of Bishop 
Forbes’s Charge; the increasing interest in the matter exhibited 
by the remarks of the press in England, and the publication of 
pamphlets in Scotland— all these considerations must have 
weighed upon the minds of those who determined upon this 
meeting, and the Pastoral Letter resulting from its deliberations. 

Now we are most anxious not to forget the 1espect due both to 
the office and the character of the six Bishops, whose Pastoral 
has by this time, no doubt, been seen by our readers. But their 

roceedings are avowedly ‘not of a judicial character ;’ their 
tter, confessedly, embodies no new canon, but only words of 
‘ guidance and admonition :’ and they, who have so freely criti- 
cised (to use the very gentlest language) the acts and writings of 
their brother Bishop, can have no night to be surprised or to 
complain, if a document thus made publici juris become in its 
turn the subject of free, but not, we Sen either irreverent or 
captious criticism. 

A complete survey of the very grave questions both of doctrine 
and discipline opened out by this Pastoral would occupy a volume. 
We can only touch upon some salient features. 

I, As regards doctrine. While admitting in this Pastoral, as 
a just ground of thankfulness, the absence of any teaching which 
positively contravenes what we have been accustomed to main- 
tain for truth, and its susceptibility (we trust) throughout of a 
Catholic interpretation, we see no reason to change the opinion 
expressed by us in April last, that a declaration of this nature 
would (so far as it was binding) tend to narrow the latitude 
hitherto allowed, both in England and Scotland, on the mystery 
of the Holy Eucharist. Our judgment is confirmed by finding 
that a contemporary newspaper, which no one will accuse of 
being either hasty or intemperate, and which cannot be charged 
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with any leanings towards extravagant doctrine, has given 
utterance to precisely the same sentiment, maintaining ‘ that 
‘the Reformed Church hitherto has not excluded the line of 
‘ doctrine held in the Charge.’ To have even attempted such 
limitation, though (happily) not by dogmatic canons or binding 
resolutions, seems to us to lay upon its authors the burden of a 
a serious and deep responsibility. 

ut, further, we must avow our inability to see any mode 
of reconciling the present document with the one issued by three 
of the Scotch Bishops in December last. Let us not be misun- 
derstood. In April, we remarked upon an apparent discrepanc 
between a sermon by Dean Ramsay and the doeument for which 
the Dean, in company with other Presbyters, thanked the three 
Bishops. Perhaps we ought to have explained (what we gladly 
seize the earliest opportunity of explaining) that nothing was 
further from our intention, than to cast the slightest stigma upon 
the character of one of whom we have always heard the most 
favourable reports for long and faithful services to the Church, 
mild and conciliatory character, and the possession of many gifts 
peculiarly calculated to fit him for the important station which he 
occupies in Edinburgh. We were only trying ‘ to show cause 
why’ toleration should be exercised, by the display of the 
danger which even most excellent men incur in times of excite- 
ment. And as then, so now. The six Bishops have really, we 
believe, persuaded themselves that the necessity for immediate 
action was imperative, and that the principle of Salus Ecclesie 
suprema lex must overrule all personal considerations. But even 
such a principle, though not of course intrinsically a low 
one, may become a snare. It cannot surely justify, on the 
part of Christian rulers, any exercise of that swmmum jus 
which the proverb pronounces to be summa injuria ; it cannot 
efface the intellectual discrepancy of propositions such as the 
following. The writers are above all suspicion of dishonesty ; 
but can they be acquitted of ieceniehiniy? 
Proposition signed by three Bishops of Proposition signed by the same three 


the Scotch Church in December, 1857. Bishops (with three more Co-Bishops) 
in May, 1858. 


‘ We hold and teach that the Body * You will remember that, as our 











Pe tenses 


and Blood of Christ are not so pre- 
sent in the consecrated elements of 
bread and wine, as to be therein the 
proper object of such supreme ad- 
oration as is due to God alone.’ 


Church has repudiated the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, so she has 
given us no authority whereby we 
can require it to be believed that the 
substance of Chrisi’s Body and 
Blood (still less his entire Person as 
God and Man, now glorified in the 
heavens) is made to exist with, in, 
or wader the material substances of 
bread and wine.’ . 
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Now, while the latter proposition denies the existence of any 
authority for teaching, that the Body and Blood of Ghrist our 
Lord are present in the consecrated elements, the former as 
certainly implies such presence. We would submit the correct- 
ness of this last assertion to the judgment of any good lawyer or 
logician. Nevertheless, lest it should appear to be the mere in- 
ference of a hostile pen, we are glad to avail ourselves of the 
testimony of the most able and learned defender of the position, 
In turning back over those files of the Scottish Ecclesiastical 
Journal, on which our last article was based, we find (under 
date of February 18th) a letter written by Mr. Freeman, which 
concludes as follows :— 


‘ Lastly, with reference to the position taken up by the three Bishops in 
the proposition above cited, it has been deemed by some (probably by very 
few, however, among the clergy of the Scotch Church), to go beyond the 
limits of Eucharistic truth, in asserting (as by implication it undoubtedly does) 
that the Body and Blood of Christ are present in the consecrated elements, 
or that the elements are, or may be called, such. The grounds upon which 
this position is securely based I have ventured to set forth in the treatise 
referred to; but I may add, that one of the most learned of the present 
Scotch clergy—as firm a representative as could be found in Eucharistic 
matters of the old Scotch mind of Bishops Jolly, Rattray, &c.—informs me 
that he sees no difficulty in assenting to the language used by me with 
reference to this sacred mystery.’ 


Mr. Freeman, it will be observed, considers the two proposi- 
tions, set forth by himself in these words, to be identical. Nor 
can we perceive the objection to such identification, provided 
always it be understood, that the preposition im does not here, 
as it would in the case of an earthly material, imply any 
local inclusion. It is one of the conditions (as no doubt Mr. 
Freeman and all real theologians would admit) of this super- 
natural presence, that it should also be supra-local. 

In an earlier paragraph of this letter, Mr. Freeman alludes to 
what has, we are told, been a general belief in-Scotland; namely, 
that the proposition in question was in some degree suggested 
by his ladoolantion to the second volume of the ‘ Principles of 
Divine Service.’ Now, however, it appears that the teaching of 
that work is repudiated, as being without authority in the 
Scottish Church, and only one shade less reprehensible than the 
teaching of the Bishop of Brechin. It is difficult to avoid draw- 
ing the conclusion, that the three Bishops who in December last 
adopted Mr. Freeman’s view, now represent themselves as being 
‘no authority.’ Meanwhile, the treatise containing ‘the grounds 
upon which the position [adopted in December, 1857] is securely 
based,’ and which has been rewarded in the diocese of Exeter, 


must be understood to go beyond the line of episcopal sanction in 
the six Scottish dioceses. 
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With a few words more we quit the doctrinal portion of the 
question. By-standers—witness the editor of the Record,—do 
not perceive the existence of a vast and irreconcileable difference 
between the teaching of the condemned Charge and that of the 
six Bishops. Neither do we ourselves. We cannot see that an 
impassable gulf existed between ‘ adoration’ on the one hand, 
and ‘ lowly veneration’ on the other; which mutual charity and 
explanation could not have bridged over ;* or, again, between a 
certain mysterious unity of the Sacrifice of the Altar with that 
of the Cross on the one hand, and their entire subjective equi- 
valence (as recognised in the Pastoral) on the other. Bat 
while we suggest these considerations to our readers, we freely 
admit that our Protestant friends on the northern bank of the 
Tweed have real cause to congratulate themselves upon that 
condemnation of the Charge for which they had so vehemently 
contended, and upon the assurance that the doctrine of Consub- 
stantiation, as popularly (though incorrectly) understood, cannot 
be required of them as an article of faith. Nor will they be 
disposed, in the enjoyment of what they will not unnaturally 
deem a triumph, to grudge us the consolation that the Pastoral 
of the six Bishops still leaves Catholicism rest for the sole of her 
foot within the ancient Church of Scotland. 

II. We turn to points of discipline and general management. 
And here we must pause for a few moments over the wrong 
Cone to the eminent person thus singled out for censure. What 
each Bishop individually would have shrunk, we feel sure, from 
doing and saying, the collective body did not scruple to do and 
say. Which of the six would, in private, have approved of the 
censure, perhaps unprecedented in the entire history of the 
Church, of a brother prelate, without formal trial or accusation ? 

And yet, the conduct even of a body of men might have been 
advantageously copied in one respect. It was with great 
surprise, and much greater regret, that we read that the Bishop 
of Brechin, standing alone against the united forces of six, was 
not allowed the advantage of even a professional adviser at his 
side. That even on narrow technical grounds, the refusal was 
justifiable, seems open to question ;? that on any large grounds of 





1 Let the reader consider the following expressions, capable of indefinite multi- 
plication, if necessary :— 
*Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
Veneremur cernui.’— Hymn by 8. Thomas Aquinas. 


‘ Venerandum tuum verum et unicum Filium.’—Te Deum. 

‘Te adoramus, Te veneramur, Te benedicimus, O beata Trinitas.—Hours of 
Henry VII.—British Museum. 

* Venerabile Sacramentum’ is the current Roman title for the Holy Eucharist. 

2 On reference to the ‘Code of Canons,’ which has been lent us by a friend, we 
can only find a prohibition in the 35th Canon against an appellant being heard 
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equity, courtesy, Christian eee it was justified, we do most 
profoundly question. Many, we believe, of the laity who signed 
the document against the Bishop’s teaching, lament this deep 
blot upon the proceedings of the day; because many of them, 
though they may not be profound theologians, are yet assuredly 
gentlemen of high and chivalrous feeling, and accustomed to the 
truly British rule, of giving an accused person every fair and reason- 
able advantage. When, in 1845, Mr. George Ward was placed on 
his trial before the Oxford Convocation, he petitioned that he might 
be allowed to make his defence in English. Now this was an ex- 
traordinary privilege, and against the standing rule, that all such 
proceedings should be in Latin. It might have been urged, that it 
was impossible to allow every one to take up the time of such a 
body, by speaking English, and that, for one person alone to 
enjoy the power, would give him the advantage of stating his 
own case, without the possibility of any one making an equally 
impressive reply. Nevertheless, to their great henien the 
Hebdomadal Board gained this permission for Mr. Ward, and 
him alone, from a Chancellor bearing a name synonymous with 
the idea of fairness and uprightness—the historic name of 
Wellington. The gain to the accused was incalculable. Ina 
speech of great power, not aunmingled with some rhetorical 
subtleties, he made an impression which no Latinizing orator 
could hope to efface from the minds of an audience so largely 
com ar of country clergy, somewhat oblivious of the language 
of Cicero. The division was very seriously affected; man 
withdrew without voting; some actually changed their votes ; 
many waverers became fixed adherents to the cause of the 
defendant. But no loss of votes could lessen the moral triumph 
won by that fairness and courtesy which, nobly disdaining to 
press the letter of the law against an accused person, had freely 
yielded to him the enjoyment of an advantage which was not 
possessed by his accusers. 

The steadfast adherence of Bishop Forbes to the views which 
he has put forth, appears to have caused much annoyance to his 
brethren. Such a feeling is, of course, very intelligible in the 





by counsel. To extend this prohibition to the length of refusing the aid of a 
counsel as a support and adviser, is as much against reason and analogy, as against 
all generosity and fairness. Even in a court-martial, the aid of a counsel to 
advise, though not address the court on behalf of the accused, is constantly per- 
mitted. Ought Bishops to be less lenient to an accused brother than officers of 
the army and navy? We grieve to find it has been asserted that they were afraid 
of the publicity which their style of jurisprudence might thus attain. We will 
not waste words on the question of the penal nature of the proceedings. If public 
censure and reprimand be not penal, we should like to know what the term does 
mean. As the French say, ‘Les peines de |’esprit sont ordinairement plus fortes 
que celles du corps.’ 
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case of any who have published contradictory documents within 
the space of a few short months; nor have we any right to be 
surprised that they should assume an equal facility of change on 
the part of their right reverend brother. But let us suppose 
that when the paper of the three Bishops had drawn so much 
attention to the Charge, and aroused the slumbering zeal of 
numbers of the laity, who would otherwise have been ignorant 
of its existence—let us suppose that the Charge had then been 
withdrawn from circulation. How naturally, how justly, would 
indignation have been excited against the Prelate who had dis- 
turbed the peace of the Church by the enunciation of views so 
lightly taken up, that they would not bear the slightest brunt 
of opposition! 

It is obvious that hitherto no formal presentation has been 
made, either (as some say) from there being no legal case, or 
because no three persons were found bold enough to hand them- 
selves down to the judgment of posterity. Were it possible now 
to find the requisite trio, the moral indignation of every English- 
man (so far as it had any weight in Scotland) would surely deter 
such persons from inviting the Bishops to ascend the tallgeseat 
seat, when they had already ondeiea and censured the accused. 
Nor can we imagine that their lordships would hail with any 
greater gratification than ourselves the prospect of a position 
the most anomalous, perhaps, that ecclesiastical history could 
furnish, 

And now we hasten to the conclusion of an ungracious task. 
If our strictures have been too severe, if we have made too little 
account of the difficulties which beset the six Bishops (difficulties 
unspeakably enhanced by the publication of the paper signed by 
the three Bishops in December last, immediately followed, as it 
was, by the Protestant Memorial) ; if indignation—at attempts to 
limit a wise latitude, at the issue of irreconcileable documents by 
the same persons, at the severity, to say the least, of their treat- 
ment of a brother Bishop of holy and exemplary life—has carried 
us in any degree beyond the limits of fair criticism, we, too, 
shall be ready, we hope, to listen to the reply of other organs of 
opinion, and to reconsider the justice of our remarks. But let 
not our readers, above all any who sympathise with the six 
Bishops, or who themselves bear high office in Christ's Church, 
turn hastily from the consideration of the sentiments here ex- 
pressed, because they happen here and there to demur to the 
propriety of the terms in which they are embodied. Much, very 
much, of what has been said would, most probably, never have 
been needed, but for a peculiar feature of the case, which must 
be the subject of our closing remarks, 

Time was, when France and Scotland were in constant alliance 
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against our own country, and Scotland is said to retain to this 
day many local, verbal, and judicial traces of French influence. 
May we be pardoned for adding that, in the nineteenth century, 
we would venture to deprecate, in Episcopal and Diocesan vest 
even the faintest resemblance to the idée Napoléonienne of closed 
doors, authorized reports, and a nervous dread of publicity. We 
are at a loss to see any reason why Scotland, of all the Churches 
of the Anglo-Catholic name, should stand alone in the maintenance 
of a system, at once unsuited to the free institutions, and free 
press, in the midst of which its members live. In England, in 
America, and the Colonies, no serious evil is found to arise from 
the openness of Convocation, Conventions, and Ecclesiastical 
Courts. We are speaking of a system in Scotland, which, we 
fully admit, seems rather the inheritance of the past, the relic of 
times of depression and persecution, than in any sense established 
by the present rulers of the Church. Are we too sanguine— 
have our thoughts wandered into ‘ Dreamland’—if we have a 
future vision before us of a seemly church or chapter-house, 
wherein, after solemn prayer and Eucharist, is seated a venerable 
senate of seven prelates, duly clad in the vestments of their office ; 
a body of associated presbyters, arrayed in their priestly gar- 
ments; the place of the ancient notaries, and high civil officers 
of the State, supplied by two or more legal assessors of 
acknowledged learning and impartiality ; the faithful laity seated 
as attentive and respectful listeners, witnesses of the duteous 
deference paid by the second order to the superior one, and 
the fatherly consideration in turn accorded to them by the 
prelates ? e have pictured to ourselves a provincial council, 
after the ancient model, which would not be less open to 
the representatives of the press than the time-honoured Convo- 
cation of England. Nor would the scene be materially changed 
were an accused person brought judicially before it, save only 
that our imaginary court would admit the presence of advocates 
before the venerable administrators of the discipline of the Church, 
who might render all possible legitimate assistance, alike to 
accuser and accused. And we can imagine the solemn disso- 
lution of the synod by the venerable Primus, with this prayer 
and blessing, of more than a thousand years’ antiquity :— 


The Prayer. 


‘ There is not, O Lord, in any conscience of man such virtue as may be 
able, without offence, to declare the judgments of Thy will. Therefore, 
seeing that Thine eyes have beheld our frailty, account it for perfection, we 
beseech Thee, that it is our chief wish to decide by the perfect rule of just c>. 
Thee in our beginnings we did ask to meet us; Thee again in this termi- 
nation of our decisions, we beseech to be present, making allowance for 
our deviations, For why? to spare-our ignorance; to allow for our wan- 

NO. CI.—N. S. 8 
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dering ; to crown the full service of our prayers with full practical efficacy. 
And because, through the galling of our conscience, we pine away, fearing 
lest either ignorance should have drawn us into some error, or haply too 
eager will should have urged us to swerve aside from justice; for this we 
supplicate and beseech Thee, that if we have contracted any offence during 
the solemnization of this council, by Thy pardon we may find it venial ; 
and whereas we are about to give release from attendance on this assem- 
bled council, we ourselves may first be released from all the bands of our 
sins; so that as transgressors Thy pardon may attend us, and as confess- 
ing our faults to Thee, Thy eternal recompence.’ 


The Blessing. 


‘ Christ, the Son of God, Who is the Beginning and the End, vouchsafe 
unto you the fulness of charity. And may He Who hath brought you 
safely to the completion of this synod, cause you to be absolved from all 
infection of sin. So that, freed more entirely from all guilt, absolved also 
by the gift of the Holy Ghost, you may return happily, and seek again 
unharmed the resting-places of your own habitations, Which may He 
vouchsafe to grant, Whose kingdom and dominion abideth for ever and 
ever, Amen.’ 





POSTSCRIPT. 

While actually engaged in correcting the proof sheets we 
have received the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal of June 24. 
Its first three articles all bear upon the questions at issue, and 
the mode of treatment strikes us with such unfeigned astonish- 
ment that we cannot refrain from touching very hastily upon 
certain portions of them. 

1. Our contemporary appears to claim entire approbation on 
the part of the Guardian of all that has been done, and quotes 
the following passages from that journal, the first paragraph 
twice over :— 

‘ For the Christian tone of the paper issued by them, and still more for 


its positive statements of doctrine, the Church, we think, owes them grate- 
ful thanks. 

‘In the positive statements of doctrine which it contains there is 
nothing from which we see reason to dissent ; on the contrary, they appear 
to be well and carefully framed.’—Guwardian, June 2, 1858. 


Of the fairness of these quotations let our readers judge. 
We give them with their immediate context :— 


‘We can only repeat our regret that the Scottish Bishops should have 
adopted this course. For the Christian tone of the paper issued by them, 
and still more for its positive statements of doctrine, the Church, we think, 
owes them grateful thanks. Our remarks do not relate to the controversial 
merits of the questions raised, except so far as to maintain that the Re- 
— Church hitherto has not excluded the line of doctrine held in the 
Charge.’ 

. = the positive statements of doctrine which it contains there is nothing 
from which we see reason to dissent; on the contrary, they appear to be 
well and carefully framed. But we cannot conceal from ourselves that 
very unhappy consequences may be apprehended from an act, professing 
to be Synodical, which stigmatises the public teaching of another Bishop 
as “ unsound and erroneous,” and involving a “ fundamental error,” warns 


a 
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the whole Church, including his own flock, against it, and excuses the 
Synod for not proceeding judicially against him on the ground that no 
presentment has been lodged, and that the case “may not amount to a call 
for one.” It is an exercise of judgment which itis neither our duty nor our 
right to impugn, but for which we are justified in expressing very sincere 
regret, not lessened by the prelate at whom it is levelled being a man of 
singular candour, and fine unselfish nature, from whom we need at any 
rate fear no intemperate or precipitate step.’ 


Nor can we resist adding the following from the same paper 
of the same date :— 


‘ Bishop Forbes has a fair right to complain that the Episcopal College 
have taken advantage of their position to condemn him, in effect, while 
allowing him no trial. That each Bishop should have spoken on the 
question was clearly a duty. ‘That, if they all agreed, they should join in 
a common document, is also clearly a legitimate and defensible step. What 
we regret is, that by putting forward their Pastoral as a synodal act, they 
should have virtually assumed for it an authority which it has not ; and, in 
so doing, have, in effect, condemned Bishop Forbes unheard. We speak 
solely in the interest of justice. But justice, in the long run, is the surest 
promoter of truth. And we cannot but fear that by thus ambiguously 
overstepping their legitimate limits, the Synod will find they have only 
delayed and aggravated, and not allayed the controversy.’ 


We shall only further venture to remark, that the style of quo- 
tation adopted by our Scottish contemporary is singularly out of 
place in a number which endorses, or at least gives currency to 
the serious charges advanced by Mr. Groves against the quota- 
tions of Dr. Pusey, Mr. Keble, and other divines of the highest 
integrity and most extensive research. 


2. The next assertion of the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal 
that strikes us is the following:—‘ None can say that their 
belief has been unduly limited.’ It is most unduly limited, 
if the teaching of 8. Ambrose and 8. Augustin, of Bishop 
Andrewes and Archbishop Bramhall, with many more doctors, 
ancient and modern, is to be described as devoid of all authority 
in the Scottish Church. The virtual repudiation of Mr. Free- 
man’s teaching as exceeding what the Church is entitled to teach 
is, moreover, a fresh limitation. 

3. We have the following note :— 


* The precedent which appears to be most completely in point, and one 
upon which we have been informed (since this article was in type) the 
Bishops did actually intend to rest the perfect legality of their procedure, 
is, the censure of books by the English Convocation. ‘They were unwilling, we 
understand, to prolong the discussion, after the Bishop of Brechin had read 
his protest, which affected to deny to them all action and jurisdiction what- 
ever, beyond that which is verbally specified in our own code of Canons ; 
otherwise this argument would have been brought forward at length. The 
authority of Convocation to pronounce such censures was formally recog- 
nised by the Privy Council, and sanctioned by the Crown, in 1711. The 
instances on record are amply sufficient. Notice of them may be seen in 
Lothbury’s History of Convocation, chap. xii,’ 
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Unless this assertion means that the Upper House of Convo- 
cation alone, and without any sanction or concurrence of the 
Lower, could authoritatively pass such censures, the argument 
is perfectly suicidal. The very stand made by the Bishop of 
Brechin was the need of concurrence on the part of the Presby- 
terate. It is only too generous in his opponents thus to supply 
him with what looks like a very serviceable weapon. 


4, We next beg to comment upon the following statement :— 


* Despite the silence of the Canons upon the point, it was perfectly noto- 
rious that both clergy and laity were alike looking to the Bishops for the 
expression of some opinion. Between 600 and 700 laymen had gone so far 
as to address the College of Bishops to this effect.’ 


If, out of all the 600 or 700 laymen, there had not yet appeared 
three sufficiently in earnest to make a formal presentment, it 
would not surely have been too much to have waited, at any 
rate, for the usual autumnal meeting, instead of summoning this 
unexpected and extraordinary synod. 


5. Bishop Forbes’s authorities are again impugned. The six 
Bishops 
‘have urged upon the clergy to continue to teach as they have hitherto 
been taught themselves; and have cautioned them against being misled, in 
so great a mystery, by subtile reasonings, or by authorities which, when 
duly examined, will not, ¢hey assure us, warrant the conclusions which have 
been drawn from them.’ 


We must say that we should like to see a real detailed exami- 
nation, instead of this general and vague assurance of invalidity, 
which has now been twice or thrice given, but without one 
syllable of proof adduced in its support. 


6. Lastly, we cannot pass in silence over the following 
extraordinary assertions :— 


‘ And, compared with their conduct, we must even venture to speak of 
the course taken by the Bishop of Brechin himself, as appearing in some- 
what disappointing contrast. He had come forward to instruct the Church 
as to her views of the highest Christian mysteries, deeming, it would 
appear, such instruction so imperatively important, that the hazarding of 
her peace was comparatively of little moment. He had resisted impe- 
netrably, on this ground, all remonstrance and appeal; he had felt himself 
compelled to agitate and divide the Church to the very verge of disruption ; 
and yet, when at last these views came to be formally and solemnly de- 
bated, and terms of disapproval to be proposed, what was his line of 
action? Not, surely, that which might have been looked for from a 
Prelate penetrated with so deep a sense of the truth of his peculiar con- 
victions, We looked for the vindication of his words on the ground of 
their eternal truth, We looked for appeal to the claim of one placed in 
his high position, to speak boldly the convictions of his soul; and we are 
answered, so far as the reports extend, only by excuse and demur, and 
mere legal plea and argument. We speak with great unwillingness, and 
yet greater sorrow, of these things.’ 
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A more unfair and ungenerous attack it has seldom been our 
lot to read. The Bishop of Brechin had done all that he could 
do (as the writer must very well know) towards ‘the vindi- 
cation of his words on the ground of their eternal truth.’ 
The entire Charge is replete with arguments, and quotations 
from Holy Scripture om | antiquity, in defence of them; the 
second edition enlarged and multiplied those arguments and 
citations. 

Are we to assume that, had the Bishop of Brechin, after the 
already printed Pastoral was placed in his hands, attempted 
(in addition to all he had previously published) to argue orally 
in defence of his opinions from Holy Scripture, antiquity, 
and English Divines, he would have obtained so favourable 
and patient a hearing from his brother Bishops as to afford 
even the remotest hope of his being able to alter their opinions 
or change their course of action? 

As regards the treatment which Bishop Forbes has received, 
we are perfectly content to refer to our own previous remarks. 
But that when his co-Bishops had determined to take a step 
perhaps unheard of in the history of the Church, he should be 
blamed for the attempt to resist their uncanonical proceedin 
by an ae to the laws of the Church, seems to us simp 
intolerable. Happily the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal, pres 4 
defending the conduct of the six Bishops on moral and reli- 

ious grounds, yet appears in some measure to admit the 
validity of Bishop Forbes’s protest. ‘ We doubt not,’ says our 
contemporary, ‘that legal objections might be raised, perhaps 
even sustained, against the Bishops’ act.’ 

We are sorry to speak thus of a journal so justly respected 
and usually so fair. Even in its present number we observe the 
admission of a crushing letter to a Mr. Shaw, on a pamphlet 
published by that gentleman. But we cannot use holiday terms, 
when those who begin by speaking of ‘an impartial and in- 
genuous mind,’ proceed to adopt a tone but too much re- 
sembling that of a forensic advocate. 

The Letter by the Committee of Protestant Memorialists, and 
the Report of the proceedings at Aberdeen, have likewise come 
under our notice. As regards the first, we cannot congratulate 
the six Bishops upon the tone which it assumes, and the 
evidence which it betrays that a condemnation of the Brechin 
Charge (solicited with a certain degree of imperious dutifulness) 
was a necessary condition of their continuing to abide within the 
pale of the Church ; nor can we fail to notice the singular terms in 
which they speak of what ‘some persons have chosen to de- 
signate the Sacrifice of the Altar,—a more attentive perusal of 
the Pastoral would have served to show them that the expression 
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in question is unhesitatingly adopted by the six Bishops them- 
selves. We might further add, that in the expression ‘this 
Sacrifice of the Altar,’ the demonstrative pronoun cannot be under- 
stood otherwise than as referring to the ‘ consecrated elements of 
Bread and Wine,’ which have ‘ become in a mystery the Body 
and Blood of Christ.’ 

Nor need we add the satisfaction which these expressions in the 
Declaration have afforded us. Our Protestant friends in Scot- 
land must be content to divide with us the loss and gain which 
has arisen from this most unhappy controversy ; we have else- 
where acknowledged the success which has in no inconsiderable 
measure crowned their efforts. Turning next to the Report of 
the proceedings at Aberdeen, as given in the local newspapers, 
we feel it due to our readers to say that, painful as are many of 
the details, it in no degree modifies the opinion we have 
psy as to the admission of representatives of the press. 

e are fully convinced that in the long run their presence 
would prove to be advantageous rather than otherwise. Nor 
would words be less measured which would in very deed be 
érea Wrepdevra—winged, through the agency of the press, into 
every corner of the realm. Nay, we will even add, that a 
realization of the fact that Christian men at a distance from the 
scene would form their estimate of all the words and acts of 
members of an Ecclesiastical Synod, would serve in no degree 
to lessen, but rather to intensify the sense of an account here- 
after to be rendered before a more dread Tribunal. 





[In consequence of the unexpected length of one of the most important 
Articles in the present Number, the Shorter Notices of New Books, &c, 
must be postponed,—Ep. C. R.]  ,! 





